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New York Representative: “... and I said 
we would rush the hosiery right through for 
him. Okay?” 


Man from the Mill: “Okay if we have enough 
size numbers for marking the hosiery... 
but come to think of it, we can get them 
in 24 hours if necessary, because Kaumagraph 
carries them in stock.” 





fe IMPORTANT part of Kaumagraph’s service is quick service. 
And it is in the interests of quick service that Kaumagraph carries 
in stock a line of special transfers suitable for many purposes. Some 
of these are: sizes for hosiery, gloves, underwear and garments; “‘foot- 
age” marks for leather, yardage of piece goods, piece numbers, code 
marks, numerals indicating weight per dozen, stock designations, etc. 
It’s just another indication of the way Kaumagraph anticipates your 
every identification need. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY . . 200 Varick Street .. New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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Developed Dye distinguished by good | 
all-round fastness and is especially rec- 
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solubility and is well adapted for appli- 
cation to machines made of monel metal 
and copper; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron also. 


This new product discharges excellent- | 
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Bill 


by Stopping S’eam leaks 


FTEN it may be possible to 
effect material savings of 
fuel and energy in the me- 

chanical department of the mill by following a simple 
plan of regular and periodic inspection of the appara- 
tus installed, including in such a plan the boiler plant, 
steam heating system, steam piping in general and all 
apparatus and equipment to which power or steam is 
supplied. 

Neglect of equipment is almost certain to occur 
unless a systematic method of inspection is followed 
by those responsible for its operation’and mainte- 
nance. 

With a view of assisting engineers and master me- 
chanics, who are interested in obtaining the highest 
possible efficiency and getting the most out of the 
equipment in use, the 


By C. T. Baker 


Consulting Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


It will be noted that in addition to 
the usual inlet and outlet pipe con- 
nections there is provided a test 
valve at the discharge side which may be opened at 
any time and which will indicate whether or not steam 
is escaping past the discharge. 

It will also be noted that a by-pass is provided 
which enables the trap to be taken out of service for 
repairs without necessitating a shut-down, which is 
accomplished by closing valves a and b and opening 
slightly valve c on the by-pass which will temporarily 
drain the water from the system until repairs to the 
trap may be made. 

Certain makes of traps give more or less trouble 
due to breaking of the small working parts and the 
cutting out of the discharge valve. In order that they 
may be kept properly re- 





following suggestions 
are offered. 

It has been the writ- 
er’s observation that 
one of the principal 
sources of steam waste 
in a mill may be traced 
directly to defective 
steam traps. If we will 
consider for the moment 
the function of a steam 
trap, we will soon un- 


TEAM is essential to the mill for process and heating pur- 

poses. Many operating executives, however, regard such 
things as “— and pipe coverings as something of a neces- 
po ae ao and overlook many opportunities for economy and 
e 

ap a sau? s time, the fuel bill of any mill is an important 
factor in its total cost of operation, and this article cites a 
number of ways in which the operating head, with his master 
mechanic, can cut some rat prominent and, we suspect, 
— common expenditures, and reduce the fuel bill consid- 
erably. 

A regular and periodic inspection of the mechanical appa- 
ratus is recom d, and in connection with steam traps, and 
pipe coverings, Mr. draws upon extensive practical 
work in a number of mills to point out several ways of possi. 
ble savings. 


paired it is necessary to 
carry a few repair parts 
in stock so that they 
may be available when 
needed. Too often re- 
pair parts must be or- 
dered from the factory 
and this necessitates 
considerable delay with 
the result that the loss 
of steam is occurring 
over a much longer peri- 


derstand that it is in- 

stalled for the purpose of collecting and removing con- 
densation from steam piping systems. Since these 
traps operate at the prevailing steam pressures, as 
used in the plant, it is obvious that, if such apparatus 
is neglected to the extent that the outlet valves, for 
example, become defective, due to the eroding action 
of steam and water, or from any other cause, they will 
leak and in so doing waste steam. 


Steam Traps 


Any trap that is continuously passing steam is 
wasteful since steam that escapes through the open- 
ing performs no useful work and must be replaced by 
other steam as rapidly as wasted. The loss of steam 
due to leakage is particularly pronounced if the pres- 
sures carried on the system are high, since the higher 
the pressures the greater the weight of steam per cu- 
bic foot and therefore the greater the loss. 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. 1, shows a practi- 
cal method for connecting up steam traps in such a 
way that tests for leakage may be made at any time. 





od than would otherwise 
be the case if the parts were carried in stock. 

Another important thing which is frequently 
overlooked in the setting up of steam traps is the mat- 
ter of trap supports. Too often traps are installed in 
a slip-shod manner, are not set level, or are other- 
wise improperly installed, with the result that no mat- 
ter how expensive or how good the trap may be it can- 
not function properly. 

Referring to the illustration, Fig. 1, it will be ob- 
served that all that is necessary to do when it is de- 
sired to test the trap for leakage is to close valve b 
and open the test valve d. If there is any steam leak- 
age through the trap, such leakage will be immediate- 
ly apparent by the presence of steam at the end of the 
short nipple screwed in the test valve. 

Sometimes steam is needlessly wasted by the op- 
erators of certain machines in the careless manner in 
which the trap by-pass is used when first starting a 
machine where it may be desirable to open the by- 
pass for a short period to clear the system quickly of 
water, like for example on slashers that have been 

















two phases of the mill man’s responsi- 
bility which, generally speaking, receive 
less of his careful attention than their im- 
portance and effect upon Net Profit 
would warrant. 

This article outlines several causes of 
steam waste which can be corrected by 
proper inspection, test and maintenance, 
and will present much helpful suggestion. 

It is our purpose, beginning with this 
discussion, to publish from time to time 
articles of a practical nature, for the mill 
man, concerning these and other related 


phases of his work.—Editor COTTON. 


idle for some time, over night, for example. 

In one case which the writer investigated some 
years ago in an effort to locate the reasons for high 
fuel consumption, a very flagrant case of steam waste 
at the trap by-pass connections was discovered. This 
condition is explained in the following quotation from 
a general report which I made on this plant: 

“On Thursday morning at 8:30, it was found that 
five by-pass valves were wide open on traps serving 
five out of nine slashers. During the time from about 
6:30 to 8:30 A. M., steam was being wasted at boiler 
pressure through five %4-inch by-pass connections 
which had called for the burning of considerable extra 
coal under the boilers.” 

It is evident that such practices as this will, if 
followed regularly as was the case in the plant re- 
ferred to, result in an enormous waste of fuel over a 
period of a year’s operation. 

In order to eliminate this wasteful practice, key- 
lock by-pass valves were substituted for the standard 
valves and one man was held responsible for the hand- 
ling of the new by-passes. Since only one man had ac- 
cess to the key it was an easy matter to eliminate the 
wasteful use of steam occurring in the slasher room 
in this particular mill. 

Another mistake made in many mills is to permit 
the hot condensate from the various steam traps to be 
discharged to the sewer. This is an extremely waste- 
ful method of disposing of condensate and takes a 
heavy toll in fuel. Such condensate should be returned 
to the feed water heater or a collecting tank in the 
boiler room, where it may be available for boiler feed. 
This plan not only affords hot water for boiler feed 
purposes but also supplies water that is free from 
incrustating solids such as would cause heat insulat- 
ing deposits to form on the water mperins surfaces of 
the boiler. 

Another source of steam waste often found in mills 
results from an attempt to drain some part of the 
steam piping system by the partial opening of a drain 
valve located at low points or on water legs at various 
locations in the system. This is at best a make-shift 
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arrangement and very unsatisfactory since if the valve 
is opened sufficiently to keep the lines free from water 
a great deal of steam will be wasted, but, on the other 
hand, if the valve is opened only slightly so as to pre- 
vent the waste of steam, water will collect in the lines 
more rapidly than it is being drained off, consequently 
the object of the drain is defeated. 

Good steam traps are not expensive and should be 
installed in piping systems whenever it is necessary 
to remove condensate. Any other method than this 
will prove wasteful in the extreme. 


Steam Pipe Covering 


A great deal of steam and fuel are wasted in mills 
due to the neglect of steam pipe covering. As a rule, 
most steam lines have been insulated but there are 
still too many mills in which no steam pipe insulation 
has been provided. Usually, however, investigations 
develop the fact that when pipe covering has been re- 
moved for the purpose of repairing steam leaks, etc., 
it has not been replaced, with the result that a con- 
siderable amount of bare piping is exposed to the cool- 
ing effects of the surrounding air. 

Then again, many mechanics figure that—in nite. 
ing additions to the piping system where only the 
smaller size pipe is used, such as %4-, 34- and 1-inch, 
it is unnecessary to bother covering these small lines, 
particularly if their length is relatively short. This, 
however, is a mistaken idea since every square foot of 
piping exposed to the atmosphere causes a certain 
amount of steam to be condensed and this in turn 
means fuel loss. 

As an example of the losses incident to bare or un- 
insulated pipe, the following data are given: 


EXAMPLE: 

Steam pressure gauge _.... 100 pounds 
gas oF ee 338 degrees 
Difference between temperature of ; 

steam and surrounding air ___. 288 degrees 
Loss per square foot per hour _._.__. 820 B.t.u. 
Waste of coal in pounds per sq. ft. 

ke go SRN eee Ce nme er oe 718 
Number of sq. ft. of surface that 

wastes one ton of coal in one year______. 2.79 


It is evident from these figures that neglecting to 
insulate steam piping systems will materially increase 
the cost of producing steam. 

Not only should pipe covering be used wherever 
steam is conveyed from one part of the building to 
another, but also care should be exercised in applying 
the covering. For example, the ends of all joints or 
sections of the covering where they butt together 
should be sealed so as to make an air-tight joint. 

This is also true where the molded sections of pipe 
covering come in contact with fittings, since wherever 
there is an open space or crack at the end of a sec- 
tion of pipe covering there is bound to be some cir- 
culation of air between the covering and the pipe it- 
self, and where this occurs condensation also occurs. 
Regardless of how tight the molded covering may 
seem to fit the pipe there is still enough space to per- 
mit of air circulation between the pipe and the cover- 
ing, and unless all joints are carefully made, losses 
due to air circulation as described are inevitable. 

Pipe covering should be inspected at stated inter- 
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vals and maintained in first-class condi- 
tion. Too often the idea prevails that just 
so long as the pipes are insulated nothing 
more may be done. This is a mistaken 
idea since pipe covering is no different 
from other parts of the plant in one re- 
spect: it needs occasional] attention to in- 
sure that it functions as near 100 per cent 


as possible. - ae 
When considering insulating materials ——T Ah L. Mat i 
for insulating steam lines, it is well to re- OUTLET 
—_—_————pP —_—_—— 


member that the higher the steam tem- 
peratures the greater will be the loss due 
to radiation through the walls of the pipe. 
Accordingly when placing orders for pipe 
insulation it is important that covering be 
purchased such as will adequately meet the prevailing 
steam temperatures. 





radiation losses under the conditions outlined. Only 
pipe covering should be purchased such as is fully 
guaranteed and no covering made of cheap and inef- 
For Laibar vison: of 50 pounds or lower, a low tem- ficient materials should be considered. Bidders should 
perature covering may be used but for pressures of be asked for a statement of heat leakage losses for 
over 50 pounds the standard thickness should be used. various size covering per square foot of surface per 
or eptteme tere hes of 250 pounds and over, only extra degree difference in temperature between the tem- 
heavy covering should be used. perature of the steam and temperature of the air sur- 
Sometimes the owner or manager may feel that he rounding the covering. This stated in B.t.u. per hour 
is saving money by purchasing the lighter materials; wij) be indicative of the covering efficiency. 
this, however, is pn snare and when asking for quota- {Comments from readers as to their interest in such 
tions on pipe covering the pressures and temperatures subjects as this will be appreciated. In addition to 


under which the covering is to be used should be Se wee covering, there os pret Sipe eniioste 
; . which affect the efficiency and profit of your mill. 
stated, and the manufacturer asked to bid on cover Would you like to read more concerning them?—The 


ing such as will be guaranteed to give the minimum fditor.] 


Cupnvenneenaeotesaeueenecnansancensaeesennnanna aetna eaeeneeeR NE AUERENNOETTETOEDUEDDELEUSREELODAEDOED AN RSD NE DOORUNERDNGDNO DUN DENT AT NATONO NOL OENEED OND ONOUOROEL OGL OEOUOUUNY; cDONUERED DOA O CuO TODOOOTOLAUROAEOAD ONE OEE SscoOnAneONnappOnOND OID NOONA I NENSpLsDaOrDONDON oer N gion HENULONDOEDELEOOOODTGAEOOOOUAETONUERSDRDDEODADVSOOROEDOGOLORONAOROABOGDOONOTOEETONONORDEOELASRDRD ORI OOO TOES OONORESIOROORD 


How to Figure Dust Room Capacity and discharge 7,600 cubic feet of air per minute. ae 
wit: ; . - addition of 50 per cent would make the addition to the 
l- 
papi ces nage pestle os Benga settling chamber space 11,400 cubic feet additional. 
The opening leading to the flue and the area of 


i , in’ connection with the picker room, will 
ane a : the chimney would be figured as follows: The area 


robably be of interest to many readers: 
: First, determine the speed of the different fans in of a regular picker fan which measures 21x17 inches 


the pickers. Should there be any other fans, such as WOuld be 357 square inches. The combined area of 
large exhaust fans or discharges from vacuum strip- twelve fans would equal 4,284 square inches or 30 
pers, these must also be taken into account. Anordi- ‘Square feet. It is customary to add 100 per cent, 
nary picker fan will discharge one cubic foot of air which would make 60 square feet as the area of the 
per revolution, or 1,100 cubic feet with the fan run- OUtlet into the chimney. This addition is made in 
ning at 1,100 r.p.m. Therefore, if there are twelve Order to offset any back pressure which would be 
fans running at 1,100 r.p.m., then 13,200 cubic feet of caused through having the opening smaller or equal 
settling chamber would be required. This is not enough i” size to the combined areas of the total number of 
to take care of the twelve fans, and therefore, 50 per fans. 

cent more space is required to allow the air to become The area of the bottom of the dust chimney would 
dead. Otherwise, the constant pressure in the cham-_ be figured similarly to the opening, and would be 60 
ber will force the air into the dust flue and there is square feet. The height of the chimney is usually fig- 
always an atmospheric pressure of 14 pounds to the ured around 45 feet, and is always raised three to five 
square inch against this, Therefore, the 50 per cent feet higher than the building. This is done to pre- 
additional space is necessary. vent any cross-currents which would occur if the top 

This would call for a dust chamber, for twelve fans, 0f the chimney were level with the top of the mill. 

containing 19,800 cubic feet of space. If a No. 7-fan Should a No. 7 or a No. 8 fan be discharged into 
is also discharged into it, this would have to be in- the dust chamber, additional space must be allowed in 
creased. A No. 7 fan running at 1,360 r.pm. will the chamber outlet to the chimney and in the area of 
draw 3% ounces on the mercury tube, or discharge the chimney itself, in ratio to the figures given. It 
5,550 cubic feet of air per minute, running at this will be noted that the capacity of a No. 7 fan running 
speed. Therefore, the addition to the settling cham- at 1,360 r.p.m. is five times more than the discharge 
ber would be 5,550 plus 50 per cent, which would be a from a regular picker fan running at 1,100 r.p.m. 
total of 8,325 cubic feet. A No. 8 fan running at Therefore, additions to the dust chamber, etc., would 
1,185 r.p.m. will draw 314 ounces on the mercury tube be made accordingly. 
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Georgia Mill Men Meet a7 Beach 


Swift Elected President; Cooperation Stressed 


ufacturers’ Association of Georgia was held at 

Sea Island Beach, St. Simon’s Island, Ga., on 
Thursday and Friday, April 25th and 26th. The fea- 
tures were a series of addresses emphasizing the im- 
portance of cooperation; election of officers; and a 
thoroughly enjoyable entertainment program which 
included the several forms of sports and recreation af- 
forded by the beach re- 


[Tv 29th annual convention of the Cotton Man- 





Operating Executives of Georgia, organized by the 
superintendents of the state for practical discus- 
sion; and Joseph C. Cobb, secretary, The Arkwrights, 
Inc., read a paper prepared by President F. Gordon 
Cobb regarding the activities of this research organ- 
ization. 

On Thursday afternoon the Association golf 
tournament was held, and an attempt is made on this 
page and the one follow- 


mega rere tind we egime r an 
eatin for the large Left, Clifford J. Etre Je PCRERE AY. 

: Swift, Swift Spinning There was a cup to be 
number of ladies attend- Mills, Columbus, awarded the player net- 


ing with the delegates. 

Clifford J. Swift, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., was ele- 
vated to the position of president of the Associa- 
tion succeeding J. J. Scott, president of the Scottdale 
Mills. -D. A. Jewell, Jr., vice-president, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Company, Chickamauga, Ga., was 
made vice-president, and D. W. Anderson, of New 
Holland, treasurer. T. M. Forbes, secretary, and C. 
W. Chears, traffic manager, as well as Hatton Love- 
joy, general counsel, were re-elected. 

There were two business sessions. 
Thursday morning, Howard I. Coffin, who 
ing the Georgia coastal 
islands, welcomed the dele- 
gates, and G. I. Parmenter 
responded for the visitors. 
George A. Sloan, secretary 
of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., was the first 
feature’speaker. Mr. Sloan 
outlined in brief the gener- 
al activities of the Insti- 
tute, stressing particularly 
the efforts and accomplish- 
ments along the line of es- 
tablishing cotton as a style 
fabric, and in developing 
new uses for cotton and ex- 
tending present applica- 
tions. 





At the first, on 
is develop- 


Major I. D. Carson, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, spoke next on the 
subject of advertising as 
applied to the textile indus- 
try. Frank K. Petrea, su- 
perintendent, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., told of 
the work of the Textile 


+: who was elected 
president succeeding 
J. J. Scott, right. 








COLONEL LOVEJOY CARRIES THROUGH. 


Hatton Lovejoy (right above) expressed the high- 
est praise for the extraordinary service afforded at 
St. Simon’s, providing every convenience even on the 
links. The others, reading left from Mr. Lovejoy, are 
Henry Smith, C. W. Coleman, and M. M. Trotter. 


ting a score nearest a 
number selected between 
70 and 80 by somebody, 
after a_ self-imposed 
handicap had been sub- 
tracted from the figure 
representing his gross score. That sounds complicated, 
but it is not nearly SO much so as was the situation it- 
self. The committee reported (without verification) 
that P. E. Glenn and I. A. McDaniel had arrived at the 
same number, which was the number selected by the 
unknown committee. Hatton Lovejoy was to present 
the cup to the winner, and finding two of them, Hatton 
turned the tables on the interpretation of jurispru- 
dence employed by Solomon and decided to keep it him- 
self. P. E. Glenn, however, called his attention to the 
fact that the cup was a 
thing of beauty, rather 
than utility for purposes 
best known in connection 
with Lovejoy. Lovejoy then 
decided to continue using 
his old standby (see adja- 
cent photograph) and in 
some way the cup reached 
Mr. McDaniel, the rightful 
donee. 

Millard Reese, of Bruns- 
wick, made the address of 
the evening, in the absence 
of Eugene R. Black. A 
splendid musical program 
was rendered, featuring 
some solos by Mrs. Julian 
Hightower, of Thomaston. 
“Father” Jewell presented 
the retiring president’s 
medal to Mr. Scott as the 
concluding feature. The 
visiting ladies on Thursday 
afternoon, were feted with 
a bridge-tea, and Friday 
afternoon was spent in 
golfing, fishing, etc. 





~ 
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Some Illustrations of the Lighter Side of the 
Georgia Convention at St. Simon’s 
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Here Norman Elsas, who was 
low medalist in the tourna- 
ment, is shown practicing a 
drive with Grady Kennington 
serving as his tee. 
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What Are We Doing About 
This? 





ACTS are pretty stubborn things and there’s no 
need of passing up a condition simply because it 
requires a little more spunk and work and hard think- 
ing than is necessary in following the line of least re- 


sistance. : 

There’s no one thing that will cure the ills of the 
industry; but in sending us this discussion on a perti- 
nent subject, a well-known Carolina operating exe- 
cutive feels he has directed attention to a common 
ailment. We present it, for your reading, as his in- 
dividual view of the matter.—The Editor. 


O those of you whose textile experience encom- 
passes the last two decades, the following con- 
versation must be a very vivid recollection: 

Applicant for work: 

“Is this the superintendent?” 

Superintendent: 

“Yes.” 

Applicant for work: 

“Need any help? I got one weaver, two spin- 
ners, one doffer and I sweeps or lays up roping, 
and my boy Jim, what ain’t right bright, hauls 
filling, and Mandy spools when she’s able.” 

Superintendent: 

“I could use a good weaver and a couple of 
good spinners, but I don’t need the rest of your 
family.” 

Applicant for work: 

“Well, I reckon we will move on and see if 
we can’t all get a job.” 

* * * 

* What was too often the result of such an inter- 
view when you were real short of spinners and weav- 
ers? You know that you made a job for the old man; 
you made a job for Jim and you made a job for Man- 
dy. You didn’t have much for them to do; they didn’t 
do much, but you thought if you could keep the job 
going, the extra expense wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence. 

The old, family system of employment, much to the 
advantage and credit of all concerned, is extinct, ex- 
cept in isolated cases, but practically every mill organ- 
ization will be found to be more or less honeycombed 
with jobs for which the pay is low, and the help that 
fills these jobs will be found to be the most expensive 
and highest paid for the return received of any on 
your payroll. 

Walk through the mill and take a look at the two 
old men sitting on a box and dozing over the waste 
table, occasionally picking out a piece of good cotton, 
but most of the time sitting and thinking. You might 
not think they were the highest paid men in the or- 
ganization. But, investigate and you will find they 


are doing about one-fifth of a day’s work and receiving 
about two-thirds of what an able man’s pay should be. 
Send them home and put one man on the two jobs and 
give him three-fourths of the pay received by the two 
of them. Then stop and think what you have accom- 
plished : 
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lst. You have reduced the cost of manufactur- 
ing. 

2nd. You have increased the quality and quantity 
of the work done. 

3rd. You have improved the personnel in that de- 
partment. 

4th. You have improved the working atmosphere 
by introducing an element of alertness and energy as 
opposed to two elements of inertia. 

5th. You have placed the able and capable opera- 
tives in a better position to take care of those in their 
family who are not able to work. 

6th. You have raised the average pay received by 
your operatives. 

7th. You have raised the standing of the industry 
in the eyes of the public. 


Of course, it will be said that some of these posi- 
tions are filled by old and faithful employees, and you 
may wish to retain them for that reason, or you may 
wish to send them home with a small pension, for 
which they would be most grateful. In the latter case 
all the benefits listed herein, would still be achieved 
and the industry would be credited by the public gen- 
erally with a considerateness for their employees 
which they are now exercising, but which is not un- 
derstood or appreciated. 

These jobs filled by the faithful old employees are 
very much in the minority. On the other hand, you 
are filling them every day, and training up people to 
do one-fifth of a day’s work, who might otherwise be 
full fledged and competent workmen. You will find 
these jobs by different names and in different de- 
partments of the mills, especially among the day work- 
ers and the general non-productive help in the mill. 


A college boy, home for vacation, obtained a job 
hauling filling in a weave room. In two weeks he 
quit. He was bored to death because he didn’t have 
enough to do to make the time pass away agreeably. 
He would get all the filling boxes filled and have to 
wait idly by for from a half hour to an hour before 
he could fill them again. One filling hauler counld have 
done the work of two in that weave room. Better men 
could have been employed and paid more money, and 
yet the work would have cost less. 


Take the average mill and turn the searchlight of 
intelligent and thoughtful investigation on each job, 
not with the idea of replacing the present help with 
cheaper help, but with the idea of making a job for 
an able, energetie operative, to whom you can afford 
to pay a good wage and at the same time reduce your 
cost of production. The weakest and least competent 
operating execitive in the industry can reduce costs 
by cutting wages, which may at times seem to be a 
necessary step for existence, but it is the strong, far- 
seeing and intelligent man who can reduce costs by 
raising wages. The competent executive keeps be- 
fore him, week by week, his labor cost per pound. Let 
him place with this figure, his average weekly wage. 
When at the same time the first figure is decreased 
and the latter figure increased, he should experience a 
peculiar gratification that he has the ability to be re- 
sponsible for a progressive step in his establishment. 
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Improving Breaking Strength and 


Oil Spraying are Discussed 


Warp Preparation and Other Subjects Also Covered at Henderson Meeting 
of Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile Association 


FTER the prelimi- 
A naries, Mr. Lanier 
announced that the first 
subject for discussion 
would be the _ better 
preparation of yarn for 
weaving, and asked P. 
B. Parks, assistant man- 
ager, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C., to lead this dis- 
cussion. 

“There is very little 
that is new on this sub- 
ject that we could bring 
out,” began Mr. Parks, 
“but possibly there are a 
few things that we may 


EANS of improving breaking strength of 

yarn, experiences with oil-sprayed stock, and 
other questions of current and pertinent interest 
were discussed in detail at the Henderson, N. C., 
meeting of the Eastern North Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association on Friday, 
May 10th. 

D. Frank Lanier, superintendent, Oxford Cot- 
ton Mills, Oxford, N. C., retiring chairman of the 
division, was in charge of the meeting, and each 
question was handled by sub-chairmen. 

A good attendance of mill men, representing 
mainly the soft yarn spinning mills in the eastern 
part of North Carolina, manifested a lively inter- 
est in the discussions, which developed a number 
of valuable pointers. Without attempting to se- 
lect the discussions in the order of their import- 
ance and general interest, the following story will 
give a running report of the discussion as it de- 


veloped. 


not know where they 
come from, but we have 
to go back to the warp- 
ers and look until we 
find them. They cause 
tangles and an endless 
amount of trouble not 
only on the slashers but 
on the loom. We should 
present to the slasher an 
even-tensioned yarn all 
the way across the sec- 
tion beam. With the 
high speed spooling and 
high speed winding that 
tension is very even. 
‘*Taking up the 
slasher, we found, on 
this test of 318 loom 





remind you of. There 
are only three processes that you might list under 
the heading of warp preparation: they are spooling, 
warping and slashing. Yet all of the skill that 
has been used in the manufacture of yarn sometimes 
can be lost in the slashing, and when it is lost 
the entire weave room production schedule is upset.” 
He then gave the results of some tests which he had 
made to determine the causes of loom stoppage. The 
test covered 52 looms running for 9 1/8 hours, and 
out of 318 stops, he found 43 stops due to knots from 
the spooler. There were 40 other stops caused by 
“slip knots,” he continued, pointing out that these 
were preventable; that they had been tied by mechan- 
ical hand weavers’ knotters. 


New Types of Warp Preparation. 


In considering spooling, he pointed out, “some of 
us have the regular old-style spoolers, and some have 
the automatic spoolers and high speed warping, and 
others have the high speed cone winding making a 
large package and the warping is done over the end 
of the cone, at high speed. In each of these systems 
there is very little tension, and what tension there is is 
very even. With the ordinary spooling on, say, a 4x6 
spool or whatever size you use, we often find we have 
sometimes some tight ends and some slack ends. The 
tight ends are no doubt caused by oblong skewers, etc., 
and some will cause kinks. We all know that we must 


wind a beam with the same tension in order not to 
have any small or large places. The small places will 
cause the yarn to stretch and the large places will 
cause slack ends at the slasher, and sometimes we do 





stops, that we had 16 breaks for tangles, 10 for 
slack ends, and 49 for selvages (94 for this reason 
on another test), and we are not particularly proud of 
that—but this is one way to find out what you have; 
that was the way we went after it, to analyze the con- 
ditions as we found them.” Mr. Parks pointed out 
that there are several things which will cause these 
troubles, among them being the way of handling the 
yarn in the slasher creel. Some people, he said, apply 
the system of individual weighting to the beams, for 
friction, “but we have never seen one that worked out 
right.” Then, he pointed out, it ‘is important to exer- 
cise good judgment in the selection of the size formu- 
la, the compound and softener used, etc. Then it is ne- 
cessary to find the best way to mix that formula, 
whether to start with warm water, lukewarm water or 
cold water; just when to put in the starch, compound 
tallow, etc. With reference to the bad selvages, he ad- 
ded he had found one cause of these to be from pinch- 
ing the yarn under the expansion roll, the edges of 


which were sharp. 
Mr. Tatum Discusses Warp Preparation. 


The chairman called upon C. S. Tatum, manager 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C., to discuss 
the question further. “I believe the method used by 
Mr. Parks in finding out the troubles is the best thing 
I know of,” responded Mr. Tatum. “We should make 
these tests and find out the causes, and when we find 
the causes we should try to remedy them. I have 
made a number of these tests and they are usually very 
illuminating. You will find you have a lot of defects 
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Norman B. Hill, Secretary, Who 
Was Elected Chairman. 


that you did not know about before.” 

Mr. Tatum then told of an experience he had re- 
cently, with reference to slack yarn in winding from 
section beams on the slashers. ‘We had one certain 
warper that was continually producing a bunch of 
loose ends on one particular end of the beam about one 
or two feet from the head of the beam. They were so 
slack that they gave trouble on the loom beam. We 
fooled with that warper quite a while, and finally 
found where it was coming from. We noticed that on 
that particular warper, on which we had an electric 
stop motion, the yarn was coming through in the nor- 
mal way—the beam had not been reversed to wind 
backwards while all of the rest had been reversed— 
and was coming around two rods through the comb and 
onto the section beam; there was nothing there to take 
out the slack. On the others we had drop wires and 
the yarn was winding on in the reverse direction and 
this put more tension on it. On this warper, therefore, 
if we happened to have some full and some half-full 
spools on the warpers, there was nothing to regulate 
the tension, so we began to winding it backwards, 
and incidentally we changed the creels, and since that 
time we have not had any more slack yarn from that 
warper, but I do not know which produced more of 
the better results.” 


Keeps Size Mixture Overnight. 


Mr. Tatum then discussed slashing. “You all know 
about the problem of slashing and getting the right 
size mixture and getting it cooked right. We all have 
our own ideas about the proper ingredients to go into 
the kettle, but I think we are all agreed on one thing, 
and that is that size should be cooked enough to be 
done, at least a minimum of one hour or possibly an 
hour and a half. However, I find some places where 
they do not do that. I did not know until the other 


day that there was a mill in existence with only one 
size kettle, but I was in one recently. That mill was 
throwing away about six dollars worth of ingredients 
every day because they had to run out what was left 
every night—and I think that they are now arranging 
Some men will tell you that 


to have another kettle. 
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it doesn’t pay to keep your size overnight, but I have 
done it both ways, and I keep mine overnight, and I 
have kept it over a week-end, but would not recom- 
mend that as a regular practice. I do know that it is 
practical to keep size overnight, and in a very small 
mill it is possible to throw away a hundred dollars a 
month by throwing it away.” 


Report on Loom Stoppage. 


George F. Brietz, superintendent, Selma Cotton 
Mills, Selma, N. C.. was next called upon. He reported 
first on a loom stoppage test on a day and night run 
equivalent of 810 looms, stating that he had 387 stops, 
out of which he found the following causes: gouts, 49; 
knots, 74; kinks, 97; broken ends, 95; loose ends, 40; 
unknown causes, 24. Mr. Brietz pointed out that no end 
ever breaks without a cause, and the thing to do is to 
find out the cause. He added that out of about 200 
stops, he found 40 of them caused by the warper. In his 
opinion, the biggest thing in reducing loom stops is to 
go back to the card room in correcting troubles, and 
in this connection told of a condition he had found on 
his spinning frames where he had a lot of bad fitting 
bobbins. He told of going through several experi- 
ments in changing the type and size of his bobbin un- 
til he finally settled on one which gives him about 18% 
per cent more yarn, with fewer knots and much bet- 
ter results all of the way through. He said he had 
just recently burned 5,000 of the old bobbins. He 
pointed out that this eliminated a lot of his warper 
stops. 

He continued by stating that the spooler room at 
his plant carries an unusually high humidity, and that 
he found a lot of his spools to have oblong holes in 
them. “We have done away with these and have put 
in fiber head spools that run smoother and more even- 
i” 

Mr. Brietz told further of finding a lot of speeder 
bobbins recently which had worn badly. He made some 
roving on three of these bobbins, and put some stock 
on three bobbins that were not worn and were of the 
right size, and made a test on the yarn made from 
each. The roving from the bad bobbins produced yarn 
which weighed 3714, 35, 34, 39, 38 and 35 grains, with 
only two of the same weight and a difference of five 
grains from light to heavy. The yarn from the good 
bobbins, however, weighed 374%, 3614, 37, 3614, 36%, 
and 36%, although the average breaking strength of 
the two tests was about the same; however, he pointed 
out, “there was that variation which was caused by 
those bad speeder bobbins.” 


G. B. Byrd, superintendent, Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., was next called upon. Mr. Byrd said they 
had been going through the problems of changing a 
mill from standard colored goods, ginghams, to print 
cloths with a view eventually to manufacturing 
broadcloths. He said the first thing they did was to 
throw out the old style spooling and put in high speed 
cone winding for magazine creeling into high speed 
warpers. He indicated that while the production fig- 
ures had not yet come up to expectations, on the war- 
pers, he had been able to start up some new looms at 
95 per cent efficiency with warps from these warpers. 
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He further added that he has had more trouble than he 
had expected with regard to loose ends and slack ends. 


Cockled Yarn. 

In going onto 30s and 40s on local Carolina cotton, 
Mr. Byrd explained he had had some difficulty in re- 
gard to cockled yarn, and asked for discussion as to 
whether it was better to use unweighted middle rolls, 
or to use a saddle which gave a 50-50 distribution front 
and back or 25 per cent on the front and 75 per cent on 
the back. After a brief discussion of this, L. R. Gilbert, 
of Weldon, N. C., submitted the following question, 
“Here is 4 question I want to ask you spinners: If you 
are running without any weight on the middle roil, 
why can’t you put saddles on and open the rolls up un- 
til the yarn will not cockle? If you have three rolls 
and no weight on the middle roll you are drawing 
over a space of two inches. Why can’t you put on a 
weight and open up without cockling?” In Mr. Gil- 
bert’s opinion, Mr. Byrd could get good results by put- 
ting his weights back and opening the rolls up 1-16- 
inch further. 

“T have had about 20 years experience spinning 30s 
to 45s, and I have had some experience with cockled 
yarn,” said L. B. Crouch, overseer of spinning, Mill 
No. 1, Rosemary, N. C., “and I have found that weight- 
ing the rolls is the proper thing. You must take care 
of the long cotton and let the short fibers take care of 
themselves. I have always made a very good success 
spinning 30s and 40s and opening the rolls just enough 
to take care of the long cotton. If it gets to running 
short on an average I close them back. I have tried 
taking the weights off but did not make as good a 
yarn as to breaking strength.” 


Travelers in Spinning and Twisting 

The next discussion was with reference to travelers 
as they relate to spinning and twisting. This had been 
assigned to J. W. Cates, superintendent, Edenton Cot- 
ton Mills, Edenton, N. C., who had in turn assigned it 
to C. C. Cates, overseer of twisting, who read the fol- 
lowing discussion: 

“The purpose of the traveler is two-fold: First, to 
insert twist into the yarn; second, to guide the wind- 
ing-on process of the yarn. In consideration of the 
first purpose we may say that the spindle and the 
traveler working together put twist into the yarn. The 
most generally used method of finding the turns per 
inch does not make allowance for the delivery of the 
front roll. However, there must be some difference in 
twist, owing to the fact that the traveler will make 
fewer revolutions than the spindle, in order to take up 
the amount of yarn from the front roll, thereby caus- 
ing a corresponding lack of wist. 

“In our mill (as in most of your mills) this differ- 
ence is so slight that it is not considered. From com- 
putations that we have made in our twisting depart- 
ment (and where you have twisting these frames must 
receive more consideration in the matter of twist), we 
find that the difference amounts to only about .38 of a 
turn per inch. 

“The second purpose of the traveler is more im- 
portant and should be given more study. The winding- 
on process brings to mind, first, the question of ‘ten- 
sion.’ 
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“There are some mills that run their spinning 
travelers so light that the yarn balloons against the 
separators, and though the separators have been put 
there for the purpose of checking the ballooning of the 
yarn, it certainly does not help the yarn, the traveler, 
nor the ring for this excessive ballooning to take place. 
The sudden pull that is given the yarn when it hits the 
separator is transmitted to the traveler, causing it to 
vary in its course and, in time, to make the ring 
flange be worn in waves. The overseer that watches 
his frames will never let this happen. 

“There has been quite a bit of controversy about 
heavy and light travelers. We all know that there 
must be a limit to how heavy or light a traveler may 
be. As we have already said, when the yarn balloons 
against the separator it has reached its limit of light- 
ness. On the other hand, we may say that the traveler 
has reached its limit of heaviness when the breaking 
strength has begun to be affected because of the lack 
of elasticity of the yarn. At this point the ends will 
break at the beginning of the set and at the bottom of 
the traverse after the frame has been started. 

“However, if a heavy traveler is used the yarn is 
wound on the bobbin much tighter, causing to be giv- 
en: (1) A longer time between doffs, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of doffing; (2) Reduction in the cost 
of spooling, because more yarn can be handled by the 
spoolers and the spooler tenders; (3) Reduction in the 
number of knots in the yarn; a big help to quality and 
weaving; (4) More production, by reducing the 
amount of time used for doffing; (5) Reduction in the 
number of tangled bobbins, because it makes it easi- 
er for the“yarn to stay in place on the bobbin; (6) 
The traveler will last longer, because it has more 
body, and as the tension of the yarn is drawing it 
nearer the bobbin it keeps the centrifugal force ‘rom 
holding it so tight against the inside of the ring; and 
(7) According to one of the well known machinery 
builders, a heavy traveler will not wear the ring as 
badly as a light one. 


“In the case of the travelers for the twisting frames 
these thoughts, just enumerated, would have the same 





D. F. Lanier, Retiring Chairman of 
the Division. 
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A AVING attended and reported every 
mill discussion meeting in the southern sec- 
tion since the beginning of these meetings, we 
have often felt that the large number of read- 
ers who did not attend perhaps would like to 
go further into some of the subjects discussed, 
with those who attended the meetings as well 
as with other readers of COTTON. 


Therefore, if in reading the accompanying 
report, you would desire to know further de- 
tails from any of the men participating, we 
shall be glad to endeavor to secure from them 
any additional information you may want. We - 
feel certain these gentlemen will likewise be 
willing to cooperate further to a mutual bene- 


fit—Editor COTTON. 











results, if we were able to run a traveler heavy enough 
to compare with the spinning. Owing to the lack of 
separators on most twister frames, the yarn must have 
enough tension on it to keep the ends from ballooning 
together. 

“These travelers, however, should be run as light 
as possible, because they affect the breaking strength 
of the yarn. Two-ply yarn does not have enough turns 
per inch to give it as much elasticity as single yarn, 
therefore we must be as conservative with it as pos- 
sible. 

“In connection with the winding-on process, we 
should consider the circle of travelers. There are sever- 
al circles of travelers that will fit or nearly fit any 
ring flange. But, owing to the fact that a smaller circle 
will stand up in its course around the ring better than 
one of the larger circles we must consider the smaller 
circle the better. There is a limit to the smallness of 
the circle, because before the circle becomes fit for the 
ring it gets so small that it cannot easily be ‘popped 
over’ the flange without breaking.” 

After Clarence Cates’ paper, Mr. Lanier exhibited a 
twister ring which, he explained, had become worn on 
the bottom side of the base instead of where the pull 
comes. He wanted some discussion on this point. 
Clarence Cates said he had had the same trouble with 
practically the same size ring (3-inch) ; that it doesn’t 
occur as frequently on the finer yarns. On 88/3 and 
8s/4, he said, they had asked the traveler people to 
make the right kind of traveler, and had reduced the 
trouble by applying a traveler with a special circle 
which was considerably smaller than the one they had 
been using. 

“TI have noticed in traveler circles that the larger 
circle has a tendency to wear the ring because the pull 
of the yarn has a tendency to hold the traveler over to 
the side, cutting the side of the traveler and also the 
ring,” observed J. W. Cates. “We have found that 
the smaller circle would be better and would last long- 


” 
er. 


J. F. Allen, overseer of spinning, Caswell Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C., said he had had the same trouble 
and believed that the trouble was that the circle is 
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too large, “and this is the reason that wears. The 
better the traveler fits the better results you will get. 
If it is too large it will drag and wear.” 

Trouble similar to that of Mr. Lanier was report- 
ed by James W. Cooper, superintendent, Harriet Mills 
Nos. 2 and 8, Henderson, who said he had as yet been 
unable to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

J. T. Garner, of Rosemary, N. C., suggested that 
the difficulty might be found in the spindles not being 
plumbed but W. O. Wilson, overseer at Oxford, report- 
ed that these and similar conditions had been checked 
carefully. L. B. Crouch, after examining the ring, 
expressed the opinion that too large a traveler circle 
was the cause. “The circle should be large enough, but 
not so large that it will drag on the outside of the trav- 
eler. The outside of the traveler should not touch any- 
thing, and this one hits the holder. The circle is too 
large.” 


Oiling Raw Stock Cotton 

The next question which had been assigned was a 
discussion of the manufacture of yarns for plush weav- 
ing, and J. T. Hilton, of the North Carolina State 
Textile School, at Raleigh, had been asked to discuss 
it. However, when Mr. Hilton indicated that included 
in his test was a simultaneous test between oiled and 
unoiled cotton, the interest of those present immedi- 
ately turned in that direction and oil spraying of cot- 
ton, and its effects rather than making plush yarns 
specifically, was the subject of the discussion. 

After giving an outline of the mechanical lay-out, 
etc., on which he was working, Mr. Hilton indicated 
very good success in running oiled cotton, and George 
F. Brietz, superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, 
N. C., asked “if you were going to build a new mill 
would you use oiled cotton?” 


To answer this question, Mr. Hilton called upon 
J. J. Brown, an instructor at the school, who had just 
completed an exhaustive comparative test at the A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., between oiled and 
unoiled stock; Mr. Hilton indicated that his own ex- 
perience with oiled stock had been several years ago. 


Report on Test at Smyre Mill. 


Mr. Brown, in replying, stated that his test had 
been conducted at the Smyre mill, where Marshall Dil- 
ling is superintendent, over a period, day and night 
running, equivalent of one month and four days. The 
test was being made by Mr. Brown as an application 
for membership in The Arkwrights, Inc., the research 
organization of the Southern Textile Association. Mr. 
Brown reported that the tests at the Smyre mill 
“showed that oil is a good thing. We will not say 
much about the breaking strength because there was 
no difference. But in the amount of dust and fly in 
the room there was a big reduction. The biggest ad- 
vantage was in the number of ends down. We tested 
the number of ends down from the slubber through 
to the spoolers, and found that on the spoolers we had 
a little over 38 per cent less ends down on the oiled 
stock. Most of these ends broken were from slugs 
and other causes on the spinning and further back. 
The fewer ends down you have the better the yarn 

(Continued on page 908.) 
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A DESCRIPTION of 


Dyeing Raw 


AWSTOCK _ dyeing 
R has become such a 


common thing of puis article emphasizes the import- 
ance of adequate equipment, as well 
as of quality materials. It discusses, in and considerable 
a readable way, the lay-out required for 
raw stock dyeing, and covers the oper- 
ation from the preparation of the cotton 
through the extracting and drying. It h : 
. ; as various mechanical, 
describes seveial handy and useful ap- 
pliances and devices for saving time and 
assisting quality production. 
Later, an article describing a modern 
mill dye laboratory and its equipment 
will be presented in these pages.---The 


late years that almost any 
article written on the sub- 
ject would necessarily be a 
somewhat trite exposition 
of already well known facts 
were it not that the daily 
application of these facts 
in the practical dyeing of 
cotton constantly brings up 
new experiences and keeps 
the interest alive with new 
problems, 

The original method of 
dyeing cotton and all other 
loose stock was to put it 
into a tub of dye liquor and stir it around with poles, 
paddles or whatnot, and resulted in very even dyeings 
and a lot of hot work. In time, machines were invented 
to take the place of the men to a certain extent and to 
handle the stock in larger volume. About the nearest 
approach to the original method is the revolving type 
of machine in which the stock is placed in a closed cyl- 
inder and revolved in the dye liquor. This also results 
in the even distribution of color throughout the batch. 

Another idea, however, which is being tried today 
more or less successfully in all classes of dyeing is to 
keep the batch stationary and pump the liquor through 
it, and raw stock machines are the first and probably 
will always be the most successful examples of this 
method. The batch is not dyed as uniformly in these 
machines as in the revolving type or the old fashioned 
tub. Those colors which are mixtures of various dye- 
stuffs tend to separate into their component parts dur- 
ing the dyeing operation, leaving different parts of 
the lot dyes different shades. 


Editor. 


The Necessary Equipment. 


Originally the liquor circulated from the bottom up 
through an open top and back through the pump to the 
bottom again. Now a machine has been developed 
with a closed top, circulating the liquor from the top 
down through the batch, the advantage if any lying 
with this type in that after dyeing, the batch can be 
blown out with compressed air which will not-only 
drive out considerable water, but will also aerate those 
colors like vats and some sulphurs which need oxida- 
tion. There is no intention here to differentiate be- 
tween these types. Good work can be done on all uf 
them. 

Essentially, an outfit for the dyeing of raw stock 
is rather simple, consisting of a pot to do the dyeing 
in, an extractor or whizzer and a dryer. Also, with 
the majority of colors, the application is not theoreti- 
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Stock Cotton 


cally difficult. The practi- 
cal and successful opera- 
tion of this outfit, however, 
calls for a lot of hard work 
care. 
Things can and do happen 
and the dyer’s job is not to 
get behind them, but to 
stay ahead of them. He 


chemical and physical facts 
to contend with and if he 
keeps up with them prop- 
erly it will keep his mind 
off his troubles. There 
are two things never found 
in raw stock dye houses— 
fat men and overalls with 
patches in the “bosom.” 

The pot, whizzer and dryer are the greater part of 
the dyer’s equipment but not all of it. With the sta- 
tionary machines there should be some way to get the 
dyed batch out and in position to be whizzed. An elec- 
tric hoist running on an overhead track is commonly 
used, sometimes a swinging derrick. In rare cases 
the batch has to be unloaded by hand, or hauled up by 
a hand operated chain fall. In any event the batch 
should be dumped on some sort of grating which will 
hold the wet cotton off the floor a few inches so that 
the water that drains out can run off. This makes the 
cotton easier to handle, especially toward the bottom of 
the pile and it takes considrable work off the extrac- 


tor. 

The dyer should also have some sort of tank con- 
veniently situated in which he can make up his dyes. 
It should be large enough to hold and dissolve proper- 
ly the maximum amount of such bulky colors as sul- 
phur dyes; it should be equipped with steam and water 
pipes, some sort of stirring apparatus if necessary and 
be piped to the dye machine so that the dye can be 
drawn into the machine when ready. 

All this makes a nice lay-out and will pay for itself 
in the labor saved. In addition, however, the dyer 
needs something else. He needs cooperation from the 
purchasing department and other mill executives who 
determine what sort of stock he is to handle and what 
the shades will be. 

Many dye house chemicals can be bought in various 
grades, and it is very seldom that cheaper grades save 
as much as they seem to at first sight. Sulphide, for 
instance, comes in solid, lump, pea, flake and other 
forms and it is all sulphide te the man who doesn’t 
know the difference in the handling of these forms. 
The price variations between these forms is not great, 
but the mill buyer, seeing a few cents saved, may 
make a purchase which not only seriously handicaps 
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che dyer’s work, but ac- 
tually loses more in the 
handling than is saved 
in the purchase. Some 
salt has considerable 
sand in it. Maybe it 
doesn’t hurt the dyeing, 
but it doesn’t help the raw stock in the subsequent 
carding and spinning operations. As a general rule 
dyes and chemicals should be purchased on a strictly 
quality basis, and the dyer should determine what form 
is best suited to his needs. 


Most mill men will know better, but theer still seem 
to be a few who think that when cotton is colored, the 
color will cover up any and all defects. Of course it is 
at times possible in dyeing heavy colors to use a good 
grade of tinges which would not affect the shade suf- 
ficiently to be noticeable, but ordinarly the cotton sent 
to the dye house should be at least as good as the 
general run of the mill. In fact it is best to select 
bales as free of trash as possible, or else to run the 
stock through a preliminary cleaning process. 

Cotton can be dyed right from the bale and run 
through the mill successfully. It is much better, howev- 
er, to clean it first. Trash and motes are removed much 
more easily in the natural condition than after dyeing, 
and this is particularly true in the case of cotton that 
has been bleached. It is almost impossible to card 
bleached raw stock properly, and all possible trash 
should be removed beforehand. In addition, by using 
stock that has been thoroughly opened up before it 
gets to the dye machine, a better circulation is obtain- 
ed in the machine and consequently more even colors. 
The objection to using cotton that has been cleaned is 
that unless it has gone through the pickers and is in 
the form of laps, it must be sacked up and is hard to 
handle. The cleaning and handling also increase the 
total cost of the dyeing operation to a certain extent, 
so that it is not always advisable to do this. It is best, 
however, where possible. 

With all this equipment in place and ready to run 
and the purchasing department properly intimidated, 
the dyer is sitting pretty except for one thing. It is 
now up to him to do some dyeing, and in the doing of 
it he has three main things to shoot at—to match the 
required shade, to make as uniform a dyeing as pos- 
sible and to leave the cotton in such a condition that 
it will spin when it gets in the mill. Very simple. 

To that end, therefore, he begins to pack his ma- 
chine, and the trick is to put the cotton into the tub 
in such a manner that when the liquor is forced 
through it, there will be an even circulation and no 
channeling. Frequently it is not necessary to pay any 
attention to this as stock dumped in almost any old 
way will probably not channel, but in case it does 
occur it is easy to overcome. Many dyers have set 
ways of packing and no general rule can be given here 
except that uniform packing makes for uniform dye- 
ing. Incidentally, this packing is a very laborious and 
time consuming operation and some mechanical meth- 
od should be devised of doing it quickly. 

Some dyers overload the machine, and this can be 
done to a certain extent, but is not a very good idea. 
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“There are two things never found 
in raw stock dyehouses---fat men and 
overalls with patches in the ‘bosom. 
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An 800 pound machine, 
for instance, may pos- 
sibly take 1,000 pounds, 
but if packed too tightly 
the circulation may not 
be good, or channeling 
may develop. Also, what 
can be done with one type of dye may not hold for 
another, and in general it is wise to keep the machine 
to the capacity for which it is rated. 

With the machine full of cotton and the lid on, the 
dyeing operation really begins when the water is turn- 
ed in and the steam turned on to heat it up. During 
this time, the dyer turns his attention to making up 


9») 





BASKET AND HOIST FOR UNLOADING DYED STOCK. 

“These are made square or star-shaped, with the iron 
set on edge to give its full strength to the load. Chains 
are attached the same as to the false bottom. A frame is 
placed in the machine and the cotton is put in on top of it 
and in unloading it takes the place of the false bottom and 
lifts the stock out. It is not only much lighter, but does not 
have to be unloaded. It can be left on the floor under 
the cotton and another put in the machine. This saves a 
lot of time and work.” 


the dye. It goes without saying that this is the most 
important of all the operations, and yet it is one that 
is frequently sadly neglected. This is more true with 
raw stock dyeing than any other because sulphur col- 
ors are more generally used for this class of work 
than any other and sulphur colors are bulky and re- 
quire large amounts of color, and also because the sul- 
phide is somewhat objectionable to handle. So the dy- 
er figures that if he is going to put in 60 or 70 pounds 
of dye, it won’t hurt much to miss it a few pounds one 
way or the other, and he doesn’t want to get sulphide 
dust in his nose anyway, so he lets George do it. This 
is all right if George is competent, but all dyes and 
chemicals should be weighed accurately and dissolved 
(Continued on page 949.) 
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WEAVING and SLASHER ROOM 
Discussion af Birmingham 


EAVING AND SLASHING subjects were 

discussed at the Spring meeting of the Ala- 

bama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, held at the Tutwiler 
Hotel in Birmingham, Ala., on Wednesday, May 
8th. The meeting was in charge of D. S. Cook, 
agent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., chairman 
of the division, and J. H. Howarth, assistant super- 
intendent, Lanett Mill of the West Point Mfg. Co., 
conducted the discussions. 

A fair-sized attendance was present, represent- 
ing mills in the three states comprising the divi- 
sion, and the discussion, covering a variety of sub- 
jects pertaining to slashing and weaving practices, 
developed some points of interest. A report of 
the practical discussion will be found in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


Average Life of Shuttles 

The first subject discussed covered the life of shut- 
tles, and read as follows: “Under average conditions, 
what is the life of a shuttle; taking into consideration 
the size and speed of the loom,’and the weight of the 
goods, what shuttle has the longer life, dogwood or 
persimmon? Do you have all shuttles inspected by 
the second hand after being installed?” 

Mr. Howarth was the first to answer this ques- 
tion, stating that “we are using in Lanett at the pres- 
ent time about 1.65 shuttles per loom per year. I 
would not say which kind of shuttle has the longest 
life, as I think it depends a good deal on the luck you 
have in running the looms; one shuttle might last fif- 
teen minutes and another a year. 

“One thing we do in Lanett is that every time a 
shuttle is given out, the number of the loom has to 
be given before the fixer gets the shuttle, and some- 
times within the next few days the assistant overseer 
has to go around and look at that loom and see if that 
shuttle has been put in right and that it is running 
right. We find that has cut our shuttles down from 
just short of two to 1.65 per loom per year, and I 
think it is one of the best things we ever did in re- 
gard to shuttles—to have the loom inspected after the 
shuttle is put in.” 

“‘We make our records once a month on shuttle con- 
sumption, and find, that on denims, they range from 
1.5 to 1.75 shuttles per loom per year,” reported S. B. 
Schwartz, superintendent, Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La. He added that they use only dog- 
wood shuttles, and that they have no systematic in- 
spection for each shuttle as it is put in. 

“We have 30-inch looms, running at 165 and 168 
r.p.m.,” said W. C. Ryckman, superintendent, Lane 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, “and we average about 
nine months to the shuttle. On every shuttle that is 
given out the number of the loom is stamped in the 
shuttle, with the date it is put in. Stamping the loom 
number in the shuttle eliminates the possibility of 





Life of Loom Supplies, Methods and 
Time of Cooking Size, Steel and 
Twine Harness, Etc., Covered 


fixers swapping shuttles from loom to loom, ete. We 
have a record for each loom, and the second hand has 
to see, on the same day, that the shuttle is put in right. 
We do not put in so many shuttles that he can’t see 
to it right away. I believe we have cut down our 
shuttles considerably by applying that system. We 
used persimmon shuttles a good many years ago, but 
are now using dogwood altogether. I believe the or- 
dinary life of a dogwood shuttle is fully 50 per cent 
longer than persimmon. We have not used persimmon 
shuttles in years.” 
There’s a Difference in Fixers. 


“Do you find a variation in the number of shuttles 
used on different sections, by different fixers?” asked 








D. S. Cook, Chairman, Ala.-Miss.- 


La. Division. 
Mr. Cook. “Does your inspection tend to equalize 
that?” 

“Oh, yes, we find a big difference between fixers,” 
replied Mr. Ryckman. “The only thing the inspection 
does is to pick out the bum fixers, and if they cannot 
improve after being instructed, then we get some- 
body else. We also have a kind of competition be- 
tween the fixers to see who uses the smallest number 
of shuttles.” 

Mr. Cook reported that on 1,000 looms, he uses ap- 
proximately 1,200 shuttles per year. 

Chairman Howarth pointed out that in decreasing 
the number of shuttles used per loom, a saving is 
made not only in the cost of the shuttles but as well 
in production and quality of the cloth, pointing out 
how inferior shuttles and difficulty in operating them 
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definitely affects these two latter factors. 

Leslie E. Lane, assistant superintendent, Indian 
Head Mills, Cordova, Ala., reported an average of 
about 11 months’ life per shuttle. The loom fixers 
mark the number of the loom, and Mr. Lane has a 
shuttle book in which is kept a record of the date, 
etc. When a shuttle is put in, it is inspected first by 
the second hand, and later by the overseer. 

A record on wide looms was reported by W. L. 
Phillips, who is now superintendent of the Strowd- 
Holcombe Textile Mills, Birmingham, Ala. He said 
on 90- and 100-inch looms, at a previous location, he 
averaged about 24% dogwood shuttles per loom per 
year. Mr. Howarth pointed out that the width of the 
loom -definitely affects the life of the shuttle, ex- 
plaining that he finds that on his narrow looms the 
shuttles last longer than on the wider ones, adding 
that in his opinion the dogwood shuttle will outlast the 
persimmon. 

N. G. Hardie, superintendent, Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, S. C., asked for figures on fancy work. 
Howard L. Smith, of the Draper Corporation, an- 
swered saying he had recently visited a mill making 
broadcloth, 128 sley, 50s yarn, where the shuttle con- 
sumption was about 800 shuttles per year on 600 
looms, using dogwood shuttles; this including some 
dobby work. 

Z. H. Mangum, general superintendent, Avondale 
Mills, was called upon, and two of his overseers of 
weaving reported, one stating 1,100 shuttles per year 
on 968 looms; the other 1,800 shuttles on 1,400 looms. 

In response to an inquiry from Mr. Howarth, it 
developed that about half of the men present use brass 
eye shuttles and half the cast-iron eye, with some 
using both. 


Types of Loom Let-Offs 


The next question asked, “What is the best let- 
off to control the width of the cloth? Do you find any 
difference in your let-off when the beam is about 
three-quarters empty? What percentage of variation 
in the width of the cloth when the warp is full, and 
one-quarter full, if any?” 

D. F*. Poole, overseer of weaving, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala., here read the prepared report of 
Homer M. Carter, superintendent, who was not pres- 
ent, which stated, “Our looms are equipped with the 
Draper Roper let-off. We consider this the best let- 
off for controlling the width of the cloth. If this let- 
off is set up properly on the full beam there will be 
very little variation in the width of the cloth from 
full to empty beam. It has a motion which is sup- 
posed to compensate for the fullness of the beam and 
thereby regulate the letting off of the warp. We have 
found as much as %-inch variation on 39-inch finished 
goods. This variation was due to the size of rolls run 
on the looms or to the let-off not being set up proper- 
ly.” 

“We know if a let-off is watched there will be very 
little change in the width of the cloth,” said Mr. How- 
arth, “but some have to be watched a little more care- 
fully than others.” He asked how many were using 
the Roper type of let-off and several replied affirma- 
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tively, with none reporting the use of the Bartlett 
type. 

Mr. Parrott, of the Strowd-Holcombe mill, said 
they found no variation with the Roper type. “We 
have both the Roper and the Bartlett,” said Mr. Ryck- 
man, “and we find there is no doubt that the Roper is 
far superior; it is really an automatic let-off. If it is 
correctly set it is hardly possible to get variation. I 
suppose there is some variation but we haven’t been 
able to check it. Our cloth runs practically uniform 
from the full to empty beam. On the Bartlett we have 
to regulate the friction in order to keep our widths 
uniform. I suppose on the Roper it is influenced a 
great deal by the fact that we have a high sand roll 
and a low sand roll on the Bartlett. * * * I believe 
the Roper is fool-proof and automatic.” 

“IT think the greatest variation comes in wide 
goods,” commented Mr. Howarth, “from 60 inches and 
up, and where it is ‘sleazy’.”” He referred to a 48x44 
construction, where the contraction from the reed to 
the fell of the cloth is 41% inches, where he found a 
variation in from five to eight yards in a new roll. 
He said, however, this was not necessarily the fault 
of the let-off, but probably attributable to a high 
sand roll. “We have the Roper let-off on all looms over 
50 inches, and still have the Bartlett on the narrow 
looms. We have changed a great many from the Bart- 
iett to the Roper. We had 110 looms that had the fric- 
tion, and put them on the Roper.” 


Twine Harness and Steel Heddles 


“What difference do you find in the running of 
work with steel heddles against twine harness, if any? 
What is the difference in the upkeep of steel heddles 
and twine harness? What eats up cotton and twine 
harness? Why do cotton and twine harness always 
break near the eye?” This was the next question, 
which provoked some interesting discussion. 

J. T. Phillips, superintendent, Buck Creek Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., was the first to report on this question. 
He said he had made some breaking strength tests on 
cotton twine harness, by taking the eye with about 
two inches of harness twine on each side and break- 
ing it in a grab test machine; he reported that prac- 
tically every one of the harness broke at the eye. 
Furthermore, he said, practically all of the breaks 
come in the loop, and he added that he had found as 
much as eight pounds difference in the strength of 
twine harness, taking old as well as new material. 

He told further of an incident occurring with a 
man handling rat exterminator. He asked this “Pro- 
fessor of Ratology” what caused the rats to eat the 
harness, and, after examining some of his harness in 
a laboratory, the man reported that the harness con- 
tained paraffin, and that this attracted the rats. 

“We formerly used twine harness, but have 
changed over to steel harness,” reported Page Enloe, 
asst. supt.. W. A. Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, 
Ala. “We do not have any trouble except the slats 
break on the heavy stuff. The replacement on steel 
harness is very small, but on our heavy looms, on 
drills, twills, etc., I have not been able to find a steel 
harness that will work. On our numbered duck we 
use twine, and on the lighter work we use the steel 
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harness. On the heavy work we cannot get a steel 
harness that will go in the loom.” 

W. T. Dupre, overseer of weaving, Indian Head 
Mills, Cordova, Ala., reported next on the harness 
question, stating that “we have forty looms on steel 
heddles, and I can tell but mighty little difference. 
The only thing was that with the steel heddles we 
have more straps to break, but as far as the weaving 
and the finish of the cloth is concerned, I cannot te!’ 
any difference.” 

“In the last two years we have changed from cot- 
ton to steel harness,” reported Mr. Schwartz, “and 
these were put on in opposition to a man who was at 
that time connected with us, and who without a doubt 
is a dean of textiles. His point was that the steel 
heddles are too stiff and rigid and do not yield suf- 
ficiently.” 

“TI don’t think there is any question about that,” 
said Mr. Howarth. “If I want to make a nice, fine 
piece of goods, I use a cotton harness, but I use the 
steel harness on everything I can use it on. I do not 
use it on a sateen or a twill over 60 inches, because 
the weight is there and the weight tears the strapping 
all to pieces, and I believe I would get a bigger end 
breakage.” Mr. Howarth told of going recently to a 
mill that was having difficulty with twine harness 
breaking out at the bottom of the eye, and that they 
had turned some of them upside down. The reason, 
as he explained it, was that they had the whip roll 
as high as possible, and the top shade was loose all 
the time and the bottom shade was as tight as a fiddle 
string, and that sawed right into the top of the bot- 
tom eye. 


Size Doesn’t Eat Harness. 


With regard to the possibility of the size eating 
the harness, Mr. Howarth expressed doubt. He said 
the twine harness is made of the same material as 
the yarn, and that if the size ate the harness it should 
likewise affect the yarn. Furthermore, he said, he 
did not believe any reputable starch manufacturer 
would put any ingredient in starch which would have 
this effect. He pointed out that while thin boiling 
starch is “acid-treated,” it is neutralized by the time 
it gets to the yarn, reporting litmus paper tests he 
had made which showed starch to contain very little, 
if any, of an acid condition. 

“We use steel heddles altogether,” reported Mr. 
McFarland, of the Florence Cotton Mills, Florence, 
Ala. “I changed over about five years ago. There is 
a difference both ways: the cotton harness, when new, 
will run better than the steel, but after they have be- 
come old the steel harness will run better. I have 
been on them for five years, day and night, and am re- 
placing them now.” . 

J. A. Edmunds, superintendent, Avondale Mills, 
Pell City, Ala., here caused some amusement by stat- 
ing that the average life of his steel heddles is 470 
years. In explaining this, Mr. Edmunds pointed out 
that he is equipped with the old-style steel heddle—a 
combination harness and drop wire—which is very 
seldom used at the present. He said his equipment 
calls for about 1,500,000 of these, and that his re- 
placement averages about 3,120 a year—giving the 
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| N this report overseers of weaving and super- 
intendents of weaving will find much practi- 
cal food for thought. Perhaps the subjects cov- 
ered at the Birmingham meeting may not rep- 
resent any brand new thoughts, and the discus- 
sion may not present any radically different 
methods. However, any reader concerned with 
slashing and weaving is earnestly urged to study 
these discussions as a means of becoming in- 
formed as to the current thought and experi- 
ence of the men who were present regarding 
various details of these two departments. 


By the same token, those readers more di- 
rectly interested in carding and spinning can 
spend a profitable half-hour or so in absorbing 
the report of the discussion at the Henderson 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
on these departments, this report appearing up- 
on another page of this issue-—The Editor. 





figure he named. Mr. Ryckman, at Lane, also uses 
this old-style combination drop wire and harness, 
terming it, in his opinion, “the best harness that was 
ever gotten out.” However, he said, “I don’t know 
of but two mills that are running these, and they are 
Lane and Pell City—the rest of them got rid of them.” 
They don’t wear out, however, he said, and the re- 
placements are caused by weavers breaking them out. 

It was made clear that the “steel heddle” or steel 
harness referred to in the remainder of the discus- 
sion referred to the newer type of steel equipment, and 
not this type mentioned by Mr. Edmunds. 

~“On fine work I think cotton harness runs better, 
and on heavy work I think the steel harness would be 
the best,” commented Mr. Parrott of the Strowd-Hol- 
combe mill. 

“I have had a great deal of experience with cotton 
and steel harness,” said D. F. Poole, who is now 
overseer of weaving at the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala., “and the impression that seems to prevail 
here is all wrong. Steel harness will weave the finest 
to the coarsest goods just as good or better than the 
cotton harness. You can’t take a heddle that is made 
for osnaburg and run fine goods with it—you have to 
have the right heddle—but steel heddle will run any 
goods that cotton harness will run, equally as well, 
and more economically. 

“The reason cotton harness breaks at the eye is 
the continual sawing at the eye. You take anything 
made out of cotton and something else made out of 
steel, and common sense will tell you that the steel 
will wear longer. 

“Furthermore, where you are constantly chang- 
ing, with steel harness you do not have to buy new 
harness for every style of goods.” 

At this point, Mr. Howarth added that the upkeep 
on steel harness is considerably cheaper, and while it 
might not last for the 470 years mentioned by Mr. 
Edmunds, it will last a long time. 

(Continued on page 904.) 
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The Lubrication of 
Corton Mitt MACHINERY 


By N. M. Aycock 


able product whether it is a grease or an oil, 

and the most vital factor to be considered in 
the selection of lubricants is the bearing they will 
have on power consumption, which when brought to a 
minimum means that a reduction in maintenance cost 
is automatically brought about. 


FE FFICIENT lubrication demands the most suit- 


Viscosity or Body. 


We will refer to different oils giving their viscosi- 
ty or body in seconds at 100 degrees Fahr. 

Viscosity referred to is read on a Saybolt univer- 
sal viscosimeter. This device has a cylinder support- 
ed in a bath of oil with means provided for heating. 
The cylinder is fitted at the bottom with an outlet 
tube. The lower end of 
outlet tube is enclosed 
by a larger 
which a cork is placed 
which holds the oil in 
the cylinder. A _ ther- 
mometer is suspended in 
the oil so that tempera- 
tures can be read, then 
heat applied to bath. A 
flask being graduated at 
60 c.c. is placed directly 
under the outlet tube, 
when the oil in cylin- 
der has reached a temperature of 100 degrees Fahr. 
A stop watch is started and the cork is removed 
allowing the oil to run into flask when the oil level 
in flask reaches the 60 c.c. mark,’ the watch is 
stopped and the number of seconds required for the 
flask to fill to the graduation is the seconds viscosity 
at 100 degrees Fahr. Viscosities at various tempera- 
tures can be taken in the same manner. 


this paper. 


Opening Room. 


In this department practically all lubrication can 
be taken care of with a lubricating oil having a vis- 
cosity of 300 seconds at 100 degrees Fahr. Where the 
machinery is fitted for grease lubrication a grease 
having a consistency similar to 00 cup grease, which 
is the lowest of the set greases, may be used. 

Due to this department usually being located quite 
a distance from the remainder of the mill machinery, 
a regular inspection should be made to see that none 
of the oil holes have become stopped up with dust or 
lint. 


Pickers. 


The pickers are high speed machines and they must 
be watched to see that none of the oil holes are plug- 


bien te T HIS discussion represents an abstract of a pa- 

per on this subject presented by Mr. Aycock at 
the recent Henderson, N. C., meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association. 


While most of the paper recommends certain vis- 
cosities of lubricant based on the Saybolt test, Mr. 
Aycock clearly explains the origin of this method of 
determination, and any mill man interested can de- 
termine for himself with the clear explanation given 
of how these are arrived at. 
siderable food for thought in the other discussions in 


_ We hope soon to present a more detailed article on 
mill equipment lubrication, giving oiling schedules, 





ged up with dust and lint. More trouble is caused 
trom stoppage of oil holes on these machines than at 
any other point throughout the entire mill. 

Most pickers are fitted with ball bearings on the 
beater and fan shafts and a 00 consistency grease is 
usually applied and will give good results. Although 
where the ball bearings are oil tight an extra heavy 
grade of highly refined and filtered oil may be used 
and will give better lubrication over a longer period of 
time, due to not having the usual amount of brown 
deposit that is found in the ball races after they have 
been lubricated with grease for a long period. 

When the brown deposit from the continued use 
of grease in any bearing is allowed to accumulate it 
will increase power consumption. This deposit should 
be cleaned out periodi- 
cally. 

All other bearing lu- 
brication in the picker 
room may be taken care 
of with an oil having a 
viscosity of 300 seconds 
at 100°. The gear box- 
es should be lubricated 
with a high grade gear 
lubricant. 

Due to the much 
higher pressures en- 
countered between gear 
teeth than in bearings, a different lubricant must be 
used. The action encountered in gears is a rolling 
motion, whereas in a bearing the motion is of a 
continuous sliding nature. Therefore, an entirely 
different product is required for lubrication of gears.. 
If an adhesive lubricant was used for bearing lu- 
brication it would greatly increase power consump- 
tion which is not true when applied to gears. A good 
gear lubricant must possess adhesive and cohesive 
qualities. The adhesive nature making it cling to the 
gear teeth and the cohesiveness prevents channeling, 
assuring continued supply of lubricant. 


In addition there is con- 


Cards. 


All lubrication on the cards can be taken care of 
with an oil having a viscosity of 300 seconds at 100 
degrees F. except the lubrication of cylinder journals 
and comb boxes. One of the best practices is to pack 
the cylinder journal bearings with a 00 grease and 
then at the regular oiling period apply the 300 seconds 
oil. The grease is used, acting as a retardant to the 
oil and as a safeguard against the possibility of the 
oiler missing the bearing at the regular oiling period. 
Where the cylinder journals are ring oiled, they should 
be lubricated with the 300 seconds viscosity oil. 
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For lubrication of comb boxes a highly refined min- 
eral oil having a viscosity of 300 seconds at 100 de- 
grees F. is recommended. 


It is usually found that where an oil works out of 
the comb boxes that the bearings have worn excessive- 
ly. When this difficulty is experienced the bearings 
should be replaced. If the bearings are not replaced 
a heavier bodied oil must be used. It has often been 
found necessary to resort to oils having viscosities 
of 750 to 1500 seconds. The use of these heavier bod- 
ied oils increases the operating temperatures and pow- 
er consumption. 


It has been found that high operating tempera- 
tures of comb boxes are directly attributed to the use 
of too small a band, when a very small band is used 
it must be made very tight to keep it from slipping 
and this causes undue pressure on the bearing. A 
large band that will wedge in the groove of the pulley 
so that it can be run slack will give much better re- 
-sults, reducing operating temperature as well as 
breakage. When the bearings heat up, due to the 
-cause mentioned, the power consumption goes up with 
the bearing temperature. 


The oiling of the coiler head is very important. 
Most of the oil holes are hidden under the cover and 
are a temptation for the oiler to miss. A good prac- 
tice to guard against missing these is to have the op- 
erators clean the heads thoroughly on Saturday when 
-sshutting down. Then on Monday morning before 
starting up the machines, have the operators lubri- 
-cate them with filtered oil having a viscosity of 300 
-seconds at 100 degrees Fahr. 


Drawing Frames. 


No serious difficulties are encountered in the lu- 
Ybrication of the drawing frames. An oil of 300 sec- 
-onds viscosity for lubrication of all parts except the 
top rolls and roller stands, and for these an oil having 
.a viscosity of 750 seconds at 100 degrees F. is found 
most suitable. One thing that must be guarded 
against in lubricating top rolls is the use of an ex- 
.cess quantity of oil which will stain. The oiler can be 
trained to apply the correct amount of oil, thus re- 
-ducing the possibility of staining. 


Slubbers, Intermediates and Speeders. 


An oil having a viscosity of 300 seconds at 100 
-degrees Fahr. is best suited for all fast and slow mov- 
ing parts except on spindles, bolsters, roller stands and 
‘top rolls. 

For lubrication of spindles where no excessive 
wear is present an oil having a viscosity of 60 seconds 
_at 100 degrees Fahr. is recommended and where spin- 
-dles are worn a heavier oil must be used. At times it 
has been found necessary to resort to an oil having a 
‘viscosity of 200 seconds before the spindles would run 
without wabble. When an oil heavier than 200 sec- 
-onds is required to stop wabble, the worn parts should 
“be replaced, then the lighter oil may again be put in 
use. 

When wear is present and a heavier oil must be 
used, the power consumption is very materially in- 
-creased. Therefore, it is advantageous at all times to 
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ia HE author of this paper is correct in giv- 

ing the following advice: “] would recom- 
mend that when purchasing lubricants, only the 
highest grade products be considered. When 
buying almost any commodity, we are almost 
all influenced by price, but when we take into 
consideration that the lowest cost of operating 
and maintaining any manufacturing plant is the 

| cost of lubricants, in reality the use of higher 
quality of lubricating products will be more 
than compensated for in a reduction of main- 
tenance and power costs.” 





keep spindles and bolsters in an excellent state of 
maintenance and take advantage of power savings. 

Roller stands and top rolls are best lubricated with 
a highly filtered mineral oil having a viscosity of 750 
seconds. Great care must be exercised in the lubrica- 
tion of these parts to eliminate the possibility of 
staining. 


Spinning Room. 


In this department approximately 60 to 65 per 
cent of the total electric power used by cotton mills is 
consumed. Therefore, it has always been desirable to 
reduce the amount of power used for driving spin- 
dles. 


An oil having a viscosity of 750 to 1250 seconds 
at 100 degrees F. has shown best results for lubrica- 
tion of roll stands, top rolls and saddles. When a 
liquid grease is used, the soap stock in the grease re- 
mains in the saddle wicks, stopping them up so they 
soon lose their conductivity. While by using a very 
highly refined, filtered heavy mineral oil that will not 
leave a deposit in the wicks and therefore give much 
better lubrication over a longer period of time. 

A vast amount of power is wasted through wicks 
being stopped up. When these wicks are all plugged 
up, the lubricant applied runs off the end of saddle 
without getting to the bearings which in most in- 
stances are cast iron saddles as well as cast iron top 
rolls and when the two metals come together power 
consumption is increased. Correct maintenance and 
efficient lubricants must be used to guard against these 
power losses. 


Weave Room. 


The looms present some lubricating difficulties, due 
in most part to the design of the bearings on many 
of the old type looms, having no provision made to 
retain or feed lubricants to bearings. The largest 
proportion of the maintenance cost of a cotton mill 
is in the weaving room, and due to a very small per- 
centage of the looms being fitted with oiling devices, 
makes it necessary that very accurate lubricating 
practices be instituted in almost every mill. The lack 
of proper lubrication is what builds up the mainte- 
nance costs. High grade oils only should be used. 
They should be intelligently applied. This requires 

(Continued on page 950.) 
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This Decade in Retrospect 


Ghe seems to have been taken to avoid use of the 
word “revolution” in the elaborate _ report, 
brought forth as the result of a year’s study by skilled 
economists working under a national committee ap- 
pointed by Herbert Hoover just before leaving the U. 
S. Department of Commerce, on “Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States.” 

It is probably the best study of its inclusive kind 
ever made in this country. The report partakes of be- 
ing an economic summing up of the remarkable post- 
war decade now drawing to a close. The changes that 
have occurred are in some respects the most striking 
ever noted for a like period but they are not found to 
be revolutionary in the sense of ones brought about 
initially and more slowly by what is known as indus- 
trialization. 

What appears to be the 
outstanding mark of the dec- 
ade in this country is an eco- 
nomic acceleration in many 
respects without precedent. 
“Per capita productivity was 
nearly 60 per cent greater 
than in the late 90s and in 
manufacturing it increased 
35 per cent from 1922 to 
1925 and farm workers’ pro- 
ductivity gained at a rate 
probably never before 
equalled.” Prices went down and wages up, with the 
result that the investigators say that the purchasing 
power of American wages rose 2.1 per cent a year 
between 1922 and 1925. 

This acceleration and its benefits were not uni- 
formly distributed, say the investigators; some sec- 
tions, groups and industries gained much more than 
others; some were helped little, if at all. Those mak- 
ing the study find it difficult to state the reasons for 
the change, for all the ponderable factors entering into 
it—such as invention and advertising—were as promi- 
nent during other periods. Nor do they attempt to 
predict that the rate of acceleration will continue; 
they are not sure that it is still maintained. There 
is little of prophesy in the report. 


But there is much material for every person for- 
mulating opinions as to what is going to happen. Bet- 
ter still, the report is a sort of pattern for outlining 
and devising measures looking to greater conscious 
control, than has been exercised in the past, of eco- 
nomic currents. Since it was initiated by him and is 
in line with his rather advanced economic philosophy, 
the report is apt to be a basis for many things pur- 
sued by Herbert Hoover as President. 


Every person concerned with economic tendencies 


—and who isn’t?—should make a careful study of the 
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The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well,and 
doing well whatever you do without 


thought of fame. If it comes at all it 
will come because it is deserved, not 
because it is sought after —Longfellow. 
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report, which is now available in two published vol- 
umes. Similar reports have been put forth in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. The aim of all three is to 
clarify and stimulate sound thought as to the some- 
what new world that has come into existence in re- 
cent years and, more particularly, as to the still new- 
er one which appears to be evolving. 

The report bears quite pertinently on the future of 
business and industry. 


Tariff Legislation Tendencies 


E tariff bill framed, as the result of four 
nonths of work, by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the United States House of Representatives, 
seems to have conformed fairly well to the Adminis- 
tration’s desire that the pending revision be a “limit- 
ed” one. In fact, the com- 
mittee held unusually well 
to its own program of “re- 
adjustment,” as against the 
customary rule of wholesale 
revising. 

It is by no means cer- 
tain that anything like the 
bill framed by the commit- 
tee will eventuate into a new 
tariff law. The odds prob- 
ably are against this. What- 
ever the House does about it, 
the Senate is likely to tear 
to pieces many parts of the bill, which, however, may 
be saved in fair order in the final conference commit- 
tee negotiations. It is not unlikely that the handling 
of the tariff bill will be complicated by efforts to at- 
tach to it the debenture plan which the Senate adopt- 
ed as a part of the farm relief bill. 


It seemed when this was written that the sugar 
schedule will be the feature of greatest strife anent new 
duties. In this schedule one of the few radical changes: 
was embodied in the bill framed by the House com- 
mittee. The effective duty on sugar would be in- 
creased from 1.76 cents to 2.4 cents a pound, the last 
being tantamount to more than 100 per cent ad va- 
lorem on sugar at current prices. This seems to be 
a pretty high levy for the protection of facilities, 
which despite high duties in the past, now account for 
only. about one out of every six pounds of sugar con- 
sumed in the country. The higher duty probably 
would prove to be only what the present duty is, and 
that is in most part a bounty on sugar production in 
the country’s tropica] possessions, which as to sugar 
néed no protection. 

Logic becomes equally topsy-turvy when applied 
to the proposed increase of duty on wool. Domestic 
production of this material is only about one-half of 
consumption, which undoubtedly has been curbed, with 
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Cotton Dollars 


Vv 
SAVING $250 TO $1000 ON EVERY 100 BALES 
WOULD THIS HELP YOUR MILL? 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA irrigated cottons will 
help your profits if you give them a fair chance. 
Let us study your requirements. 
Write to any of our selling offices or to our 


Carolina Representatives, MATHEWES, CREWS & LUCAS, Inc. 


E. A. SHAW & CO., INC. 





ALWAYS SUNSHINE—ALWAYS WATER 


SELLING OFFICES 
Head Office © 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


SHIPPING OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Chas. Provost, Mgr. 


TEHMPE, ARIZ. 
S. J. Carter, Mgr. 
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New Draper Corporation Warehouse at Spartanburg 
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The above illustration shows the new warehouse side of the main line of the Southern railroad. The 
being erected at Spartanburg, S. C., by the Draper site is also served by the P. & N., and is on the main 
Corporation, of Hopedale, Mass., for providing better Spartanburg-Greenville highway. The building will 
and speedier service in shipment of repair parts and be 260x100 feet, two-story, of mill construction, with 
replacements on Draper machinery, especially to the steel frame and monitor roof; concrete foundation 
mills in the Carolinas. ; and red brick walls with Indiana limestone trimmings. 

The present Atlanta warehouse, with 30,000 square The building will have offices and fully equipped stor- 
feet of floor space, will be continued, and enlarged as age bins*and racks for repair parts and replacements 
the need develops. The Spartanburg warehouse will on all Draper machines. Sidetracks for the two rail- 
double the company’s storage capacity and facilities roads, and loading platforms for trucks are included. 
for serving the southern industry. Actinic glass is used throughout. It is planned to 

The site of the Spartanburg warehouse is about open this new service depot on October 1st or before. 
2% miles from the center of the city, near Hayne, S. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers, and Fiske- 
C., and comprises 30 weres in two parcels on either Carter Construction Company are the contractors. 


SOEEEEAEEETEEAEEEA LEELA CAAT LETTERS TETRA eneaa nu nNneMOO Neato NNO ENNNNONR ES OeHGONOGAOUOENNONOOOENONOOODUREOGONOOUDNEONOvEnEENOnoNooeROSGOOUUOuSOOOOUOUEONONOOcEOneNOOOoEOEOOQODentovanoveresoaayOoneNvOOO0EE 


One or both of the Houses may toss aside the rec- 
ommendations of the committee and write a new bill, 
The House committee seems to have been moved, jn which case one of two opposing results will be prob- 
with respect to several “readjustments,” by a rather able: There may be a general scaling downward of 
new concept of tariffs. It is of tariffs asaneconomic duties on manufactures or there may be a sky-high 
equalizer. A declared aim of the bill is the promoting hoisting“of all rates. 
of shifts from industries that have grown beyond do- : P i 
mestic need to ones whose outputs still are below do- nea ae nag onal see py tore ke 
mestic consumption. In view of the fact that the aii t 
country’s industries as a whole are on aurplus-pro- Tlasion and the Troasury greser measures of com 
pared se tasiinee ponte ar core domestic bases for fixing and assessing duties. The 
. ; t compelling force of circumstances is apt to carry these 
The committee gave cotton manufacturing only 4 tendencies through to the finished act. The tariff has 
part of what was asked. The bill pats the duties on become too complex for handling in detail by Congress 
an ad valorem basis, with no specific rates ” in the and it has been demonstrated that foreign value bases 
present law. The primary rates are on a sliding scale, are faulty and often wholly impracticable in either 
which for yarns and cloths end at number 90. On measuring or assessing duties. 
higher-count goods, the new rates would be 32 cents 
for unbleached yarns, 37 per cent for bleached and , 
dyed yarns, 4114 per cent for unbleached cloth and Sisstanbude Warehouse Opened by N. Y. & N. J. 


horveravannencenesriisveessenevvvensensnnvervesvonecraseneriieiee Vereeetneenaniiee me 


bad effect on wool manufacturing, by the present du- 
ty. 


474% per cent for bleached and dyed cloth. It was Seiebeins Congeny 

asked at the hearings that the sliding scale progres- ¥ 

sion have no end. Tire and cord fabric, now under a The N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Company, 292 Madison Ave- 

25 per cent duty, would go on the free list. nue, New York City, manufacturers of Non-fluid oil, have 
established a warehouse at 191 Wofford Street, Spartanburg, 


Th © suggestion that high oan be ‘put, on jute S. C. An ample stock of Non-fluid oil will be carried at this 
and jute manufactures as a protection for cotton and point, with deliveries made by motor freight and direct mail 
cotton goods did not make appeal to the committee. routes. In addition to this new warehouse at Spartanburg, 
The fight for this probably will be renewed on the the company maintains warehouses at Charlotte, N. C., 
floor of one of the Houses of Congress. Greenvilie, 8S. C.; Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La. 
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HE success of Saco-Lowell’s new One Pro- 
cess Picker with Synchronized Control is 
phenomenal. From all parts of the country 
facts and figures are pouring in proving con- 
clusively that these machines are producing 
better laps at materially lower costs. Prac- 
tically all of the new opening rooms being 
equipped by Saco-Lowell call for One Pro- 
cess Picking exclusively. The number of 
laps lost are not only much less than two or 
three process picking, but are unbelievably 
small. 


IMPORTANT :—It is not always necessary 


The Anniston Mfg.Company 
Exeter Mfg. Company 
Dana Warp Mills 

Berkshire Cotton Mills 

Roxboro Cotton Mills 


Roanoke Mills Company 


Oconee Mills 


COTTON 


Langley Mills 

Pacific Mills 

Boott Mills 
Niuety-Six Cotton Mills 

Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Alice Mfg. Company 
Saxon Mills 


ne process picker with synchronized control 


to purchase new machines to obtain the ad- 
vantages of One Process Picking. If your 
present Saco-Lowell pickers are reasonably 
up-to-date, they can be fitted with Synchro- 
nized Control, Intermediate Feeders, and 
certain other parts with a minimum added 
investment. This is so small that no mill 
should overlook this opportunity to increase 
its operating efficiency. Counting those 
already in operation and those orders now 
on our books, we have sold over Sixty One 
Process Pickers, a few of the installations 
being listed below:— 


Chicopee Mfg. Company 
Athens Mfg. Company 
Brandon Mills 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills 
Lanett Mills 


MACHINERY. 





147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





N addition will be erected to the main mill building of 

the West Boylston Mfg. Company, Montgomery, Ala., 
the contract having been let to the West Point Iron Works, 
West Point, Ga. The new portion will be two-stories, 134 
x 42 feet, added to the present one-story portion, and a 
three-story elevator tower. Also 15 village cottages, total- 
ling 80 rooms, will be erected. Robert & Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., are the engineers. 

The Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., have installed a 
Breton Minerol proce&$s for treating raw cotton with lubri- 
cant, furnished by the Borne Scrymser Company, New York 
City. The Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., have also 
placed order for additional oil spraying equipment, this be- 
ing the second unit to be installed by this mill organization. 

The motors and auxiliary electric: equipment for the 
Bemis Bros., Bag Co., mill at Talladega, Ala., have been 
purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
during the past month, made two announcements of interest 
in connection with southern textile manufacturing holdings. 
The first announcement was to the effect that a 50,000 
spindle mill for the manufacturing tire cord fabric will be 
erected at Rockmart, Ga.; and the other announcement was 
to the effect that the Goodyear Company has purchased the 
plant and holdings of the American Textile Co., Atco, near 
Cartersville, Ga., and will immediately change the product 
of this mill from drills, sheetings, etc., to tire cord fabric. 
As previously announced the Goodyear Company is already 
9enlarging the capacity of its plant at Cedartown, Ga., the 
Goodyear-Clearwater Mills. 

The plant at Rockmart will consist of a main building, 
three stories high. The central portion will be 433 x 144 
feet, and the two end portions will be 75 x 144 feet each, to- 
gether with entrance, toilet and locker-rooms, towers, etc., 
comprising a floor area of 221,000 square feet; a weaving 
building, one story, 147 x 199 feet; a cotton storage, opener 
and picked building, four stories, 219 x 1038 feet; and 
steam plant building, one-story high, 45 x 38 feet. The vil- 
lage will consist of 392 houses, totaling 1451 rooms. Con- 
tract for the construction of the manufacturing buildings 
has been let to A. K. Adams & Company of Atlanta, and 
contract for the houses in the village has been let to Bar- 
son Cook Co., West Point, Ga. Robert & Company, Bona 
Allen Building, Atlanta, Ga., are engineers for all of the 
Goodyear work as announced. 

Clinton C. Slusser, vice-president and general manager 
of the Goodyear Company announces that in connection 
with changing the product of the Atco plant to cord tire 
fabric, that considerable enlargement of the miill will be 
made in the near future. 

Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga., have placed orders for 
the Breton Minerol process for spraying oil on raw stock, 
with the Borne Scrymser Company of New York City. The 
Summerville Cotton Mills, Summerville, Ga., have likewise 
ordered equipment of this character for this purpose. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., have announced 
plans for the erection of 125 additional cottages in the vil- 
lage of the Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., to pro- 
vide for the recently announced expansion of the mill’s 
manufacturing capacity. 

The Harris Cotton Mills, Inc., has been organized to op- 
erate the Eatonton Cotton Mills at Eatonton, Ga., which has 
been idle for five years. 

Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has purchased two ad- 
ditional units of one-process picking from the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 

Twelve additional Saco-Lowell cards have been installed 
at the Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

The Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., have in- 
stalled two units of Saco-Lowell one-process picking. 

Batson-Cook Company, West Point, Ga., has been award- 
ed the contract for a five-story warehouse to be built at the 
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S. T. A. Meeting in Asheville 
July 5th and 6th 


HE annual convention of the Southern 

Textile Association will be held at the 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., on Friday 
and Saturday, July 5th and 6th. In making 
the announcement Secretary Joseph C. Cobb 
states that an interesting program for the ses- 
sions and for the entertainment features is be- 
ing arranged. 





Lanett Bleachery and Dyeworks, Lanett, Ala. It will be 60 


x 125 feet. A small addition is also being made to the 
boiler plant. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8. C., are the 
engineers. 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., are changing Mill No. 
2 from steam power to mechanical drive, and the equip- 
ment for the electrification of their plant has been pur- 
chased from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Through the office of Lockwood Greene, Engineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., contract for complete light and power 
installation in the new weave mill at Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been let to J. M. Clayton Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga, The new weave building was designed and is 
being erected under the supervision of Lockwood Greene, 
Engineers, Inc. 

Announcement is made that a 16,000 spindle addition will 
be made to Mill No. 3, Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. 
C., for the purpose of manufacturing yarns for the weav- 
ing mills. Also 50 new residences will be erected in the vil- 
lage. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engi- 
neers. 

The Lund Company, Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., is installing 
several wide Jacquard looms, transferred from the Massa- 
chusetts plant of the company. 

Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C., have completed the 
erection of 25 new dwellings in the village, and a like num- 
ber are now under process of construction. 

An addition will be erected to the Southern Pile Fabric 
Co., Greenville, S. C., by the Gallivan Construction Com- 
pany. The building will be 96 x 107 feet, one story, and 
will double the capacity of the plant. 

It is reported that 50 additional looms will be installed 
in the Dilling Cotton Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C., in an addi- 
tion to be erected for this purpose. 

New humidification equipment will be installed at the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolemee, N. C., by the Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. B. Cole, president and treasurer of the Hannah Pick- 
ett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., has acquired the properties of 
the Leak Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. ©. The mill is equipped 
with 14,400 spindles and 400 Hopedale automatic looms, with 
complete dyeing and.finishing equipment. 

Gordon Mills, Inc., North Wilkesboro, N. C., have been 
organized to take over the plant of the Yadkin Cotton Mills, 
Roaring River, N. C., which was sold at public auction some- 
time ago. 

Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., propose to ex- 
pend approximately $100,000 in building and equipment for 
the manufacture of cotton velour and plush. This will in- 
volve the installation of looms for this purpose it is report- 
ed. 

The Beacon Mfg. Company, Swannanoa, N. C., are erecting 
42 additional dwellings in the village, and are also doing ex- 
tensive paving and other improvemént work. 

The new building of the Greenville Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Greenville, N. C., will be 110 x 80 feet. J. BD. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. The building will be 
equipped with twisters, spoolers and warping equipment. 

Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., have purchased two 
single retort underfeed stokers from the Westinghouse Dlec- 
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HARB SPINNING FRAMES 


Maximum Production-Long Life 
Low Operating Cost 


The H & B Spinning Frame has set a standard for finish and excellency of work- 

manship for over thirty years. Originally designed to embody the most out- 
standing improvements in machine construction, it has been possible to 

readily adopt new features to suit changed conditions. 

The framework being substantially constructed, and all parts accurately 
machined, increased spindle speeds are always obtainable without vi- 
bration. 

Like all H & B machinery, our spinning frames are made from the 

highest-grade materials, for unnumbered years of service. 

The small details, so essential to perfect spinning, are, with us, para- 
mount construction factors, resulting in silent, smooth-running 
frames. 

Perfectly Balanced Spindles, made from the finest steel ; specia]- 
ly tempered, Extra-Hardened Steel Rings, highly polished and 

accurately galiged, and Steel Fluted Rolls, machined on tools 

of our own design to insure close working limits, con- 
tribute largely to the outstanding results obtainable with 
H & B Spinning Frames. 












H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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tric & Mfg. Co., and two 500--h. p. Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 
which are being installed. Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
are the engineers. 

The addition to the Shelbyville Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
which is being erected by the Gallivan Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., will be 360 x 162 feet, one story. Addi- 
tional equipment will be installed it is reported. 





COTTON COMMENT 
By H. @& B. Beer-- 





New Orleans, May 18, 1929 

HE iast half of April having been favorable for the pro- 

gress of the growing cotton crop, and as there was a 
falling off in the demand for cotton goods, the market ex- 
perienced a substantial decline, but as the coming of May 
brought less favorable weather, low temperature and much 
rain, part of the late April decline was recovered, especial- 
ly in spots which have ruled relatively stronger than con- 
tracts of late, due to a reported improvement in the demand, 
particularly for desirable grades, offerings of which are 
said to be light. Nevertheless, Middling, compared with 
one month ago, shows a loss of 37 points, old crop deliver- 
ies are about 56 to 77 points lower, most on July, May re- 
flecting the apparent stronger position in spots, while new 
crop arrivals are about 72 to 83 points down. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK, APRIL STATISTICS. 


Yards— April, 1929 March, 1929 April, 1928 
Production ...... ....283,878,000 297,944,000 286,005,000 
EEL 202,520,000 358,333.000 335,117,000 
Shipments... . . wa 227,098,000 325,633,000 270,172,000 
ee EE 352,091,000 345,311,000 418,427,000 
Unfilled orders ...... 430,298,000 504,876,000 362,044,000 


Sales were 71.3 per cent of production; shipments 97.6 
per cent of production. Stocks increased 2 per cent, and un- 
filled orders decreased 14.8 per cent. 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR APRIL 


This Year Last Year 
Exports of yarn, pounds ........... 13,000,000 14,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards .......0s00+% 349,000,000 315,000,000 
CENSUS REPORT 

v. 8.— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption lint, April .............66- 631,710 524,765 
Consumption linters, April .............. 79,008 59,930 
Consumption inc. linters, April .......... 710,718 584,695 
Consumption lint, 9 months ............ 5,313,979 5,306,459 
Consumption linters, 9 months .......... 633,310 586,534 
Consumption inc. linters, 9 months 5,947,289 5,892,993 
Mill stocks, April BOG occ ccc ce ssves 1,606,832 1,507,599 
Stocks in pub. stg., April 30th .......... 2,523,574 2,919,178 
Stocks in mills and pub. stg., Apl. 30 ..... 4,130,406 4,426,877 
Active spindles during April ............ 80,924,184 80,950,340 


OTHER STATISTICS 
May 17th— Bales This Season Last Season 


In sight (marketed) since Aug. lst ...... 14,940,937 13,689,963 
Exports from U. 8S. since Aug. Ist ........ 7,500,322 6,801,618 
Spinners takings since Aug. Ist ........ 13,818,000 13,184,000 
World’s visible supply of American ...... 3,471,392 8,954,509 
Con EE a cies ow de nade'a 66's am wiaee 2,404,000 2,152,000 
GE OT, oo ive eee cies eee Ds 5,875,392 6,106,509 


Recently the Garside Bureau placed the world’s consump- 
tion of American cotton, exclusive of linters, August to 
March inclusive, at 10,132,000 bales against 10,805,000 for 
corresponding period last season, but expects world con- 
sumption to run larger during the remainder of the season 
than after this time last season, estimating the total for the 
season at 15,250,000 to 15,350,000 against their figures of 
15,500,000 for last season. Garside estimates the world’s 
probable carry-over of American lint cotton at the close of 
next July at about 4,300,000 bales against his figures of .5,- 
121,000 at the close of last season. 

As to the new crop outlook, the consensus of opinion 
leans towards a large, perhaps a record acreage. Last 
year’s acreage was 46,946,000 acres, of which 45,341,000 were 
picked. The largest acreage of the past was 48,730,000 acres 
in 1926, the record large crop year, of which 47,087,000 were 
picked. 

So far this year private acreage estimates range from 
one per cent increase to about 5 per cent increase, averaging 
about 3.8 per cent increase. Sales of fertilizer tags are re- 
ported to have increased materially during April. Returns 


to Garside show tag sales, in terms of short tons of ferti- 
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lizer, in nine principal cotton growing states, from August 
to April inclusive, amounted to 4,334,000 tons against 4,523,- 
000 for the corresponding time last season. April sales 
were exceptionally heavy—1,120,000 tons against 731,000 in 
April last year. 

Until of late there was apprehension regarding the recent 
drouthy conditions in west and northwest Texas and the 
want of general rain over the state, but these fears were 
dispelled by the coming of generous well distributed rains, 
breaking the drouth except in the extreme lower Rio Grande 
district, and providing needed moisture elsewhere in that 
important state. In fact there is now complaint of too much 
rain in parts of north and East Texas. 

Elsewhere in the belt there has probably been too much 
wet weather, particularly in Oklahoma and Arkansas, and 
temperatures have been rather too low in parts of the 
northern belt. Dry, warm weather is wanted now in vir- 
tually all sections of the cotton region. 

Because of the large acreage ideas, the good season in 
the soil, and indications for a liberal use of fertilizer 
(plant food), many in the trade have visions of a large 
crop, although planting is not quite finished yet. By rea- 
son of the expected comparatively small world’s carry-over 
of American cotton at the close of next July, and because ;f 
world consumption of American promising to exceed 15,000,- 
000 bales this season, exclusive of linters, there is apparent 
need for a moderately large American cotton for next sea- 
son’s requirements unless there should be a falling off in 
the trade demand next season. There are some unfavorable 
features in world trade and financial conditions, such as 
dear money throughout the world, particularly on the Eu- 
ropean Continent, in the Balkans and in South America, 
and to a lesser extent in the U. S. There is almost demor- 
alization in the grain markets throughout the world because 
of large surplus stocks of wheat in producing countries, es- 
pecially in America and Canada, and there has been exten- 
sive damage to the fruit crop in the Pacific States. All of 
which may affect the purchasing power of the masses in 
certain sections of the universe. However, so far as the in- 
ternational monetary situation is concerned, developments 
may be for the better in the future, in which event the fon- 
eign demand for cotton may not be affected to any extent. 





New England Mill Situation. 





May 16th, 1929 
HE cotton mills of New England that have survived the 
long depression have had the most active four months 
in three or four years. They are still comfortably ,well em- 
ployed and in the fine goods division bid fair to be occupied 
well through the summer as considerable Fall business has 
come forward in the past three or four weeks. Profits con- 
tinue very close in most of the plants but as financial ac 
commodation is not being granted freely to mills not showing 
earnings there is a stronger tendency noted to refrain 
from selling at a loss. 

Competition is being forced wherever possible and the 
mills that are well equipped are making a strong effort to 
retain their place in the market. This was exemplified in 
the naming of Fall prices for ginghams by the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co. Spring prices were continued on dress 
ginghams, although the market anticipated an advance of at 
least % cent a yards Staple ginghams were reduced to 10 
cents a yard from 11% cents and this was explained by the 
fact that it is the only eastern staple now made in large 
volume and although held at high prices last season com- 
peting southern lines were sold much under the asking 
price. The reduction was a restoration of what is called 
the market parity between eastern and southern staples of 
somewhat similar construction and character. 

The company has booked a very substantial business on 
fancy flannels and cannot accept new deliveries to begin 
earlier than September. The business on plain white and 
solid color goods has not been as satisfactory, although it is 
stated that some very good orders are still on the book. The 
Amokeag is employing nearly 11,000 people running full 
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Faulty steam drainage and boiler feeding are avoidable and 
entirely unnecessary. A Morehead Back-to-Boiler System will 
increase the efficiency of your steam heating system or process 
apparatus ... with a resulting influence on both quantity and 
quality of product. 
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1. Drains all kinds of steam-heated apparatus... thoroughly. mary om = Cc 
2. Increases production and improves quality-of product. e it tana 
3. Feeds condensation to boilers at original high temperature. cha Please send me complete 
4. Retains temperature above 212° ...and saves fuel. Hime, 
Read What One of Hundreds of Satisfied Users Has to Say: a dice 
“In eleven months the Morehead System has saved us fifty per P c 
cent on our coal bill and fifty per cent on our water bill...in iat eenanelibass 
other words, it has paid for itself in less than a year.” rsh Sein 
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tine which is a larger complement than has been employed 
for three or four years. The worsted division of the com- 
pany is active and all the rayon product it makes is being 
absorbed in the market. It continues to be a factor in the 
earded yarn markets, especially with the insulating trades. 

Mills in Maine have undergone a striking change in the 
past year and are now generally better conditioned than 
they have been for three or four years. The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., at. Biddeford, Me., is well employed on 
a great variety of specialties and is reported to be making 
good progress in establishing its fine colored sheets in the 
markets. It recently introduced a Jacquered woven hem in 
colors and has been doing a very considerable business 21 
the finer grades. 

Interests connected with the power companies in Maine 
are large factors in the operations of mills that were for- 
merly sold through the old firm of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. and 
are still sold by its successors. The York Manufacturing Co., 
of Saco, Me., has abandoned the manufacturing of ginghams 
and has about 600 looms employed on fancies in cotton and 
rayon. The Bates Manufacturing Co., producers of bed- 
spreads and novelty colored fabrics, have had a most suc- 
cessful period, largely due to the handsome styling of the 
lines shown during the past five months. There is a gen- 
eral feeling in Maine toward discouraging restrictions on 
industries by legislation, excesive taxation or unionism. 

New Bedford, Mass., the center of the very fine and 
fancy textile industry, has been operating more machinery 
and giving more employment than for some years past. Li- 
quidation of some plants continues there. The machinery of 
the Sharp Manufacturing Co., is to be sold at auction in the 
early part of June as it was found impossible to induce new 
capital to bring about a reorganization or an assumption of 
the debts of the mill. The stockholders of the Dartmouth 
Manufacturing Co. were invited to turn in 12,000 shares of 
stock at $90.00 per share, but had not done so in any large 
degree at the time of writing. The City Manufacturing Co. 
offered its stockholders another $25,000 for the purpose of 
reducing its capitalization and looking toward liquidation. 
The Nonquit Co. has decided to equip a weaving plant to 
take up some of the product formerly devoted to sale yarns. 

The Quissett Mill, a very high grade fine yarn spinning 
plant, has announced that it is ready to retire all its out- 
standing preferred stock at $100.00 per share, about $225,- 
000 being involved. William,M. Butler, president of the 
Company, is in line with the tendency of other local cor- 
porations to cut down their outstanding interest-bearing ob- 
ligations when they have the money. The regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of $3.00 will be paid on the stock but the Di- 
rectors have reduced the quarterly dividend to 1 1-4 per 
cent, this being the first time since 1916 that stockholders 
have received less than $2.00 per quarter on the common 
stock. 

The details of the changes proposed at the Nonquit Co. 
include the payment of $10.00 a share in cash, a reduction 
of the capital, the sale of the land, building and equipment 
of Mill No. 1 as well as sufficient machinery in Mill No. 2 
to permit a remaining balanced unit consisting of 65,000 
spindles and 250 automatic looms. The fine and fancy mills 
in New Bedford are very hopeful of securing sufficient tar- 
iff protection from the present Congress to place yarns 
above 70s on a parity of protection granted to yarns under 
that number. This has been provided for in the bill reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee and if approved by Con- 
gress will enable more than 1,500,000 spindles to run on 
yarns for which they were primarily equipped rather than on 
the medium counts. 


The mills have been taking considerable business on fine 
and fancy curtain materials of rayon and cotton with clipped 
spots and other fine decorative work. They have also ac- 
cepted considerable business on new fine cloths for the com- 
ing spring trade, most of which will go to converters in New 
York who handle the extremely fine qualities in textiles. 
More business has been placed on fine yarn dyed woven 
shirtings than the mills have received in a long time. 

The situation in Fall River is not clearing up very fast. 
The Granite Mills there are in the hands of receivers and 
are idle. The Loring interests have withdrawn their bid of 
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$12.50 a share for the Chase Mills because of inability to 
arrive at an agreement with the City authorities and ripari- 
an owners on the Quequeshan River for a water supply and 
the stockholders are now endeavoring to sell the plant as 
it stands. It has been idle for sometime. The Arkwright 
Mills which were purchased by the Loring interests and re- 
equipped are getting into operation and will be run 16 
hours daily. It is reported, though not yet fully confirmed, 
that the Loring interests will make propositions for taking 
over one or two other Fall River plants. 

The fine goods mills in Fall River have had a prosper- 
ous four months and are comfortably supplied with business 
well into the summer. The American and Algonquin Pfint- 
ing Cos. in Fall River have had the most active period in 
production in their history and are still fully occupied with 
some departments operating at night. 

Significant of the change that is taking place in New 
England toward the textile industries is the proposition be- 
ing carried out by the New Bedford Chamber of Commerce 
for “reselling” the City and its industries to its people. 

A program has been arranged which opened on the 15th 
instant with a rayon and cotton ball at one of the largest 
amusement parks to include parades, textile shows, publi- 
city describing the city and its industries and in other 
ways endeavoring to arouse a local public spirit that will 
wipe out the injuries done by the strikes of last year. The 
Rayon Institute and the Cotton-Textile Institute of New 
York combined to display many of the styled costumes that 
have been shown in different parts of the country, the ma- 
terials of which were made in part in New Bedford mills. 

In Rhode Island and Connecticut the cotton mills are 
very busy. Most of them are engaged on fancies and spe- 
cialties for the general converting trades or sold in the fin- 
ished state for their account. Although the smallest state 
in the Union, Rhode Island at the present time has more 
than 400 active textile plants. It has more of the great 
finishing plants of the country within its limits than any 
other state and those of them equipped for printing have 
been doing some extraordinary work from an artistic stand- 
point. 


The finishers are beginning to catch up with their orders 
and are averaging about 70 per cent of their capacity oper- 
ation compared with 76 per cent five or six weeks ago at 
the peak of the season. Several of the large printers are 
still busily engaged completing past orders and bid fair to 
be fully occupied until July 4th at least. While a great deal 
of rayon and cotton product is being manufactured in 
New England and a larger percentage of all-rayon fabrics is 
on the looms than for a year ago. The tendency toward all- 
rayon products in cotton mills has been lessening in several 
directions and if the protection asked of Congress is afford- 
ed to the mills in this section it is stated that many mills 
now using rayon will go onto fhe finer counts of yarns re- 
quiring longer staple cotton and susceptible to finer treat- 
ment in finishing plants than was possible even three years 
ago. 

Business in the machine shops as a rule continues light. 
Exceptions are noted in some of the weaving machinery and 
spinning machinery plants, but even they would handle a 
much larger business if it were available. While there has 
been some improvement-in the demand for textile stocks in 
New England compared with a few months ago the quota- 
tion of shares are still much below the parity of earning 
value. 


L. H. Gilmer Company Appoint Southeastern 
Representatives. 


L. H. Gilmer, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., have appointed 
as their representative in the Southeastern territory, the 
Odell Mill Supply Company of Greensboro, N. C.; The Spar- 
tanburg Supply Company, Spartanburg, S. C.; The Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; and the Atlanta 
Textile Supply Company, of Atlanta, Ga. Each of these 


supply houses will carry a complete stock of Gilmer “V” 
type moulded rubber belts for supplying the transmission 
requirements of the mills in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama. 
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OR fifteen years all the 

machinery in this large 
South Carolina textile mill 
has been lubricated ex- 
clusively by Texaco. 


It is one of the great num- 
ber of textile mills through- 
out the country in which 
Texaco lubrication has dem- 
onstrated its substantial 
economies. 


Texaco Spindle Oils, 
Texaco Oils for looms and 
top rolls and others are re- 
fined especially to meet con- 
ditions in the textile industry. 
They were developed after 


years of study. These spec- 
ialized lubricants and the 
service cooperation offered 
by Texaco Lubricating En- 
gineers assure to mill oper- 
ators an exceptionally high 
power economy and reduc- 
tion in maintenance. 


Some of the power savings 
effected by Texaco lubrica- 
tion are almost unbelievable. 


This Texaco lubrication 
Service is available to you 
wherever you are. There isa 
Texaco representative near- 
by. He will gladly give you 
the benefit of his experience. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TE 





17 Battery Place 
New York City 


THERE 








co 
Offices in 


Principal Cities 


IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Fifteen years with Texaco Lubricants 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





N. Barnard Murphy, for 
several years superintend- 
ent of the New England 
Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. 
C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of 
The Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga., where Carl P. 
Thompson is Agent. Frank 
S. Dennis, who had been 
engaged as Superintend- 
ent, was, as previously re- 
ported, transferred to the 
assistant treasurership of 
the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
Ware Shoals, S. C., and 
Mr. Murphy has taken the 
position made vacant at 
Trion by Mr. Dennis’ pro- 
motion. 

W. H. Epps has resigned 
as superintendent of the 
Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, 
Ga., and, it is reported, A. | 
L. Howland has been pro- 
moted to fill the position. Mr. How- 
land was formerly master mechanic. 
Robert H. Stewart, assistant super- 
tendent of the Devon Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been transferred to 
Rockmart, Ga., where he will have 
an executive position with the tire 
fabric mill being erected at that 
place by The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 

C. M. Jones, who has been super- 
intendent of the Shelbyville Cotton 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., has accept- 
ed a position with the American Cha- 
tillion Corporation, Rome, Ga., where 
he will have charge of the Textile Di- 
vision of this rayon manufacturing 
plant. 

Clyde K. Brooks has become as- 
sistant superintendent of the North 
Carolina Finishing Company, Yad- 
kin, N. C. Mr. Brooks was formerly 
overseer of dyeing and finishing at 
the Kerr Bleaching and Finishing 
Co., Concord, N. C. 

W. A. Spencer has been made su- 
perintendent of the Martel Mills 
plant at Egan, Ga., near Atlanta, fill- 
ing the position made vacant by the 
resignation of E. B. Wise some 
months ago. 

W. H. Hardeman, for many years 
overseer of weaving at the Newberry 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., has 
become division manager and super- 
intendent of the Union Division, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
LaFayette, Ga. This position was 
formerly held by Frank S. Dennis, 
who has become assistant treasurer 
of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 





At the Chattanooga Golf Tournament 





| Left to Right, Dwight Williams; Henry Bryan, who won 
first prize in the Chattanooga Yarn Association Golf 
Tournament last month; Walter Toy of Scott & Wil- 
liams, and F. G. Henley of Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills. 


J. L. Cox, formerly overseer of 
spinning and twisting at the Martel 
Mills, Chester, S. C., is now General 
Overseer of Spinning, Spooling and 
Warping at the Mercury Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

H. Loyd Beacham, formerly Over- 
seer of Spinning and Twisting at the 
Houston Cotton and Twine Mills, 
Houston, Texas, has become night 
overseer of spinning at the C. R. Mil- 
ler Mfg. Co., plant at Waco, Tex. 


James W. Cox, Jr., has announced 
that his business of consulting tex- 
tile engineer and specialist has been 
taken over and continued with the 
policies as for the past ten years, by 
a partnership composed of James W. 
Cox, Jr., George Fuller and H. R. 
Mauersberger, the firm being termed 
Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger. Offices 
and laboratory of the concern are 
located, as formerly, at 320 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Edmund I. Reynolds has become as- 
sociated with the Malina Company, 
Inc., 440 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, in the capacity of Gener- 
al Sales Manager. The company pro- 
duces a complete line of rayon in 
skeins on cones, tubes and cops, nat- 
ural, bleached and colors, direct and 
indanthrene dyed. 


Frank M. Noble, formerly of the 
Sandoz Chemical Works, has joined 
the sales force of the Federal Phos- 
phorus Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
and will represent the company in 
Alabama and Georgia. Mr. Noble, 
before his connection with the San- 
doz Chemical Works, was in charge 





of the dyeing and finishing 
at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

W. B. Tucker has suc- 
ceeded C. F. Henry as 
manager of the Greenville, 
S. C., office of the Arm- 
strong Cork and Insulation 
Company, and will be in 
charge of the company’s. 
activity in connection 
with cork cots for draw- 
ing, roving and spinning 
frames for textile mill use. 
Mr. Henry has been pro- 
moted to the managership 
of the Chicago office of the 
company. 

Louis E. Murphy has 
been elected president of 
the E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeed- 
ing the late Charles E. 
Carpenter. A. E. Carpen- 
ter was elected first vice- 
president and treasurer, and George 
W. Pressell was elected second vice- 
president and secretary. 


L. B. Kennedy, 507 South Chester 
St., Gastonia, N. C., is now repre- 
senting the Alemite Company in the 
South Carolina territory. 


M. B. Garrison, formerly represen- 
tative of the Mill Devices Co., Inc., of 
Gastonia, N. C., and Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, has resigned 
and accepted a position in New York 
City. 

G. S. McCarty has been made sou- 
thern manager of the American Ani- 
line and Extract Co., of Philadelphia, 
in charge of the territory South of 
Virginia. He will be assisted by 
John P. McCarty. Both gentlemen 
are making their headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. Thomas P. Key, 
who was formerly in the South Car- 
olina territory, has been made Sales 
Manager of the Philadelphia district. 

J. Frank Richardson, Jr., is now 
representing L. Sonneborn and Sons 
in the South Carolina territory. 


J. E. Addicks, formerly with the 
Walraven Company, Atlanta, Ga., has 
become associated with the Colum- 
bus Truck and Supply Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., manufacturers of Mor- 
ton warp beam dyeing machines, and 
raw stock level dyeing machines. Mr. 
Addicks will represent the company 
from Virginia to Texas. Prior to the 
connection with Walraven Company, 
Mr. Addicks was associated with E. 
I. du Pont De Nemours & Ca, Dye- 
stuffs Sales Division. 
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REAL EFFICIENCY IN WEAVING 


40% X 25% = 10% 


E made tests in the weave rooms of several mills over a 
cumulative period of nine years. Two facts were found 

(1) That 40% of a weaver’s time is used for tying warp breaks; 
(2) That when warps made on the Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spooler and High Speed Warper are used, loom stops due to warp 
breakage are reduced 25%. This means that weave room production 
will be increased and either weaving costs may be reduced, or a 
weaver can handle 10% more looms without extra effort, or the 
weaver's work will be 10% less on the same looms. 


Think This Over! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
GREENVILLE, S. C. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
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Here’s A Man 
You Can Use— 


He knows how to get the best service out of bob- 
bins, shuttles, and spools. He knows what most of 
the successful mills in the country are using to im- 
prove performance and correct troubles. Usually 
he will know the solution to any bobbin, shuttle, 


or spool problem the minute you spring it. 


If he doesn’t know he can soon find out, for he 
has available the data gathered during half a cen- 


tury of manufacturing experience. 


The man we describe is your U S Service Man, 
the chap who covers your territory. Take advan- 


tage of the service he offers. 


Put your bobbin, shuttle, and spool problems 





before him. 


You'll be glad you did 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
GREENVILLE, S. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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, In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


Do You Really KNow Yourself? 


Do you know yourself? 

Do I know myself! Well, of all the foolish ques- 
tions I have heard Old-Timer ask, that takes the cake. 
“Do you know yourself?” Sure, I know myself; who 
don’t? My name is John Smith. I am overseer (or 
superintendent) of Blankville Mill and we have just 
about as good cost as any of our neighbors and a lit- 
tle better production than most of them. We run our 
looms. . . 

Wait a minute. Back up. You’ve started to brag 
now, just like you were the only mill man in the world, 
but let me tell you. ... Say, what did I ask you, 
anyway? 

Well, I’m convinced that you don’t 

Don’t what? 

You don’t know yourself. 

And you are full of prunes, or something. Either 
talk United States or cut it out and let’s talk about 
loom fixing, grinding cards, or running a room or a 
aes. +55 

Yes, I saw your new looms and I agree with you 
that is the finest loom I have ever seen. 

You bet it is, and now just watch me take care of 
those babies. I’m going to follow that oiler half the 
time, and the first darn loom fixer who starts to bung 
up one of those looms is going to get the air so quick 
hé will think Lindbergh snatched him up as he passed 
by on his way to Mexico. 

Now wait another min- 
ute, and don’t talk so fast. 
How much did those looms 
cost? 

$350.00 each. 

And how many have 
you got that weaver on? 

Sixty. 

Now let’s see, 60 X 
$850 equals $21,000. Then 
you have one weaver look- 
ing after $21,000 worth of 
looms. + 

Sure, what of it. Don’t 
you think he can run them? 


The Editor. 





Just Pretend 
That this article represents a conversation be- 
tween “Old-Timer” and You. In it you will 
find that same vein of sincere advice and log- 
ical thinking which characterizes all of his wmit- 
ings. If you don’t handle looms, apply his il- 
lustration to your own situation, and to your- 
self. Read it carefully; the parts which are 
italicized represent your end of the conversa- 
tion, and the rest is “Old-Timer.” 
than read it. When you have finished, as the 
old gentleman suggests, try to catch some of 
those ideas that are running around loose!— 


It’s not that at all. I was just wondering how 
much you valued that weaver at if you value his looms 
at $21,000. How much is the weaver worth? 

Hell, he’s not worth a darn. I’ve run him off a 
half a dozen times and just took him back this time be- 
cause I was in a hurry to get these new looms going. 

I knew you didn’t know yourself. 

Well, for the love of Mike. What is your slant, 
anyway? Just sit right down here and cut out the 
bologna or molasses or whatever it is and tell me 
what’s on your mind. Every time I start in to ex- 
plain something to you, you interrupt me by saying 
I don’t know myself and I am just about to the deci- 
ston that I certainly don’t know you. Are you sick or 
something? 

Well, no, not exactly, but in all my forty years of 
life, my 25 years in the mill, I have come to the con- 
clusion that if a man did not know any more about 
looms, spinning frames, cards, etc., than he knows 
about himself, we would all be darn poor overseers and 
superintendents. 

Some big man once said: “You are the center of 
your own universe,” and he surely spoke a parable. 
Interest in self is the whole key to what you can get 
from the world, and this is not selfishness by any 
means. If a man could realize that he can practically 
make himself over by concentrated study, by reading 
the textile magazines, by studying text books, by go- 
ing to textile meetings, and 
bringing home with him 
every good idea he can get, 
by reading and studying 
with the sole purpose of 
taking that knowledge into 
the mill with him—then 
nothing in the world could 
keep that man from being 
promoted. 

The trouble with most 
of us is we do not drink the 
knowledge in, so to speak. 
We get an idea and say at 
the time, yes,. that’s__all 
right, but we do not carry 


Do more 
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it to our work. We do not profit by it. 
You have a dollar, and I have a dollar. 
We swap. 
Now you have my dollar and I. have your dollar. 
We are no better off. 
But when you have an idea and I have an idea and 
We swap, 

‘ Then you have two ideas and I have two ideas. 

Ideas are what you and I get paid for, old man. If 
you had both arms cut off you could still be as good 
an Overseer or superintendent as you are now, couldn’t 
you? It’s not the size of the dog in the fight, but the 
fight in the dog, that wins. 

Just so it is with the ideas in the overseer or super- 
intendent that makes him a better man than the fellow 
who just drifts along and waits for the trash pile to 
catch fire before he does anything. The man with 
ideas moves the blamed trash pile so there can’t be 
any fire. 

Successful men ate.good mixers. Sure, but it is 
because they mix a-high quality of brains (ideas) with 
a bulldog tenacity to keep‘everlastingly at a problem 
until they make.a success of it. 

But some people are like a shadow, always on the 
other side, 

Now, you wait a minute. What's all this got to 
do with that bum weaver you asked me about? 

Oh, well, I just intended to show you that he was 
worth more than $21,000. That was what you said the 
looms-he was running were worth. 

And, pray tell me, Mr. Wiseman, how do you get 
that way? 

‘ I will answer you by asking just one question: 
How much would the looms be worth if you didn’t 
have a weaver to run them? I really only wanted to 
use that as a crude illustration to bring out my point 
' what I want to talk about is overseers and super- 
intendents. 

' Only a few weeks ago I made this remark. to one 
of the biggest mill presidents in the South; that is, I 
mean he is one of the mill presidents who controls one 
of the largest groups of mills. I said: “Mr. President, 
you have over ten million dollars invested in machin- 
ery, etc., in your mills, but did you ever stop to think 
that the investment in machinery is not worth a frac- 
tion of what you have invested in men? If you don’t 
believe it, suppose you let that machinery run without 
the overseers and superintendents for awhile and see 
‘what happens.” 

Do you know yourself? 

Can’t you see, brother, I am wandering all around 
here, beating the devil around the stump and all that, 
trying ‘my level best just to drive one thought home 
to you, which is this: 

It is your brains that the boss is paying you for. 
Ideas. Get more ideas and get more pay. 

Get Ideas and you will get promotion. 

Get Ideas and you will get a reputation. 

. .Get Ideas and you will progress. 

' .. Get Ideas and it will get you out of a rut. 

be Get Ideas and you will be an outstanding man. 
 Get.Ideas and you will enjoy your work because 

you, will: know you are forging ahead of your competi- 

_tors,. 
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He thought, oh yes, he thought he was 
A great big, hefty gun, 

Who knew ’bout all there was to know 
Beneath this flaming sun. 


He thought, oh yes, he thought he was 
The great, the all-inspired, 

Until, one day—alack! alas!— 
He knew that he was fired. 


BY MRS. NORMAN G. MEADE, 
of Cotton’s Editorial Department. 


[This verse was suggested by the sentence in pp 
Timer’s” article in the April number of COTTON, 
have known of quite a few men who thought they xt 
‘big guns,’ until thy got ‘fired.’ ”] 
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Who thought a few years ago a weaver would be 
running 60, 80, or 100 looms? 

Who thought a few years ago spinners would be 
running 18, 20, or 30 sides? 

Who thought a few years ago speeder hands 
would be running 4, 5, or 6 speeders? 

Well, some human being came along with an Idea, 
didn’t he? Then another fellow took that idea and 
put his with it. Then another fellow took the two 
ideas and put his with them, then he had three. 

Yes, and now I hear you say we have gone as far 
as we can go. But I will answer you by saying you 
thought the same thing a few years ago when a weav- 
er was running 20 looms. You didn’t see how it could 
be possible for that same weaver to run 40 looms, did 
you, but by gum, he’s doing it, isn’t he? 

Now, brother, there are just as many ideas run- 
ning around loose in your room or mill today as there 
were several years ago. 

See if you can’t catch some of them! 


“Computing Fabric Cost.” 

This is the title of a book on textile cost accounting 
which has just been issued by the McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 370 7th Ave., New York City. The author is F. H. Hill, 
Jr., who is cost accountant of The Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Lynchburg, Va. 

The book is in two sections, and represents a simple, 
though accurate discussion of how to organize and oper- 
ate a textile cost accqunting system. The first part of the 
book shows-the methods of keeping track of the costs in the 
various departments of the mill, and thé second part pre- 
sents a method for working out accurate fabric cost. The 
price of the book is $5.00 per copy, and it may be secured 
either direct from the publishers or through COTTON’s 
book department. 


The 1929 Edition of Blue Book of Southern Progress. 
The 1929 edition of the Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
published by the Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md., is 
now ready for distribution. This volume contains 324 pages, 
full of facts and figures dealing with the economic advance- 
ment of the southern states, in a general way, and also dis- 
cussing the growth of the leading industries, such as agri- 
culture, dairying, poultry, manufacturing, rayon and cotton, 
lumber and wood-working, etc. ete. A special chapter on the 
political revolution of the South during the latest presiden- 
tial campaign is of particular interest. The price of the 
book is 50 cents a copy, and copies may be secured either 
direct from the publishers or through COTTON’S book de- 
partment, 
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Birmingham Discussion on Weaving. 
(Continued from page 885.) 


Mr. Poole added further that the cam used has a 
great deal to do with the running of the harness. “You 
can’t take a quick or a sharp cam and make a steel 
harness run on it. As to the straps breaking, the 
only thing you can do is to put on a heavier strap- 
ping.” 


Percentage of Filling Waste 


The amount of filling waste was the subject of the 
next question. Mr. Moon, who is connected with one 
of the Avondale mills, reported less than one-half of 
one per cent, on 40-inch looms running 158 picks per 
minute, and 30-inch looms running 178 picks per min- 
ute, 30s and 40s yarn, using the No. 19 sliding feeler, 
the Hopedale feeler, and one Midget feeler. 


The report of Homer M. Carter, of Pepperell, was 
next read by Mr. Poole. This report showed that on 
13s filling, making a 30-inch 76x58, 2.50-yard drill, 
164 picks per minute, the filling waste was 1.06 per 
cent, based on the net weight of filling put in the bat- 
teries, and including that going into waste. He uses 
the Midget feeler and the Burdett bunch builder: Mr. 
Carter reported that they try to keep after the doffers 
to use pieces in piecing up, having these pieces at the 
end of the frame for this purpose. He added that 
the quill waste was .75 per cent, including yarn slough- 
ing off, based on the gross weight of the cotton. 

Mr. Lane of Cordova reported .6 per cent on 40s 
filling, 42-inch loom making 38%%-inch goods, 154 picks 
per minute, Midget feelers. 

L. A. Edmunds made the next report. He said he 
uses the Nordray sliding feeler, and makes weights 
ranging from 8-ounce to 2.80-yard, five different 
styles. Over a four weeks’ test his figures, for 11s to 
14s, showed just about 1 per cent. 

“We do not carry our quill waste back to the spin- 
ning room,” he said, “we take it all off at the piece 
box. We do not use any bunch builder. On our H & B 
frames there is a lever you put your foot on which 
disengages the gears which drive the ring rail. We 
have one boy who does this, and he holds this lever 
down for about two yards which forms our ‘bunch’.” 


At this point Mr. Ryckman brought out the point 
that it is moresa matter of the kind of bunch made 
on the spinning rather than the type of feeler mo- 
tion, as to the amount of filling waste made. He said 
he has two types of feelers, and can see no difference 
in the two; “if you put the proper bunch on the bob- 
bin, you don’t need to worry about the filling waste.” 


Mr. Howarth pointed out that a number of mills 
use pieces for starting up on spinning after doffing, 
and a number of those indicated they were following 
this practice. Mr. Howarth said that by having these 
pieces in the doffers’ pockets or at the end of the 
frame, when a variety of numbers is being run there 
is the probability of having a few picks run light or 
heavy in the cloth due to a mix-up in using the pieces. 

“We have a system for which I have been criti- 
cized,” said L. A. Edmunds. “After the frame is 
doffed, you know you shake the traverse to take out 
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the slack. Our system is that we teach the doffers to 
break just as few ends as possible, and then the frame 
is started up just enough to let the threads catch that 
will stick. Then the frame is stopped and ‘he twists 
the ends up and then starts it up again, and as a rule 
there is only one or two that fails to stick. Those that 
do fail to stick, we teach them to wait until the rail 
gets to the bottom, and then wind the bunch on the 
bobbin, and go ahead. 

“Before we started we had 300 to 400 pounds of 
filling waste in the weave room a day, and after we 
got onto it, and put in the No. 7 Draper spindle, we 
cut our waste down from about 10 to 1 per cent or 
less,” 

“Do you pay the doffers by the box?” asked Mr. 
Schwartz. 

“No, by the hour,” replied Mr. Edmunds. 


“Loom Stops Due to Feeler.” 


The next question asked, “What percentage of your 
loom stops are caused by the feeler?” 'W. L. Phil- 
lips was called upon and reported that in making tests 
of loom stoppage, on sets of 40 to 50 looms on 43s 
filling, he had found stops from this cause to run from 
4 to 6 a day. He said on coarser yarns the number 
should not be so large. 

Mr. Dupre and Mr. Lane of Cordova reported that 
their tests showed that only four per cent of their 
total loom stops were filling stops, leaving, as Mr. 
Schwartz pointed out, 96 per cent of the total loom 
stops from warp and causes other than filling. 

Here Mr. Cook read the report of Homer M. Car- 
ter on this question: “There are no loom stops caused 
directly by the Midget feeler. Our loom stops on fill- 
ing changes are about 25 per cent of the total stops. 
They are caused by the transferring mechanism being 
out of adjustment, or the improper threading of the 
batteries or other mechanical defects other than the 
feeler.” This is on 8s to 27s, single change, Mr. Cook 
added. 


Oil-Less Bearings on Looms. 


“What experience have you had with oil-less bear- 
ings, if any?” was the wording of the next question. 

“T cannot say very much about it,” reported Mr. 
Howarth, “but I have put on quite a few Pitman arms, 
and they seem to hold up pretty good. I have also 
put them on the cam shaft and crank shaft and they 
also seem to be holding up good, but we are only in 
the experimental stage with them.” 

“We are running the oil-less bearings on harness 
rolls and rocker bearings, and if they are properly set 
there is nothing to wear,” said W. L. Underwood, 
overseer of weaving, Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 
“You can’t tell any difference in them now and a year 
ago.” 

Mr. Howarth explained this bearing as an oil- 
soaked wooden bearing requiring no oil. He said he 
had seen one case of where a rocker shaft had worn 
and the bearing was unaffected. He explained this 
by saying that they use machine-scrubbing equipment, 
and apparently some of the scrubbers had gotten some 
grit or oil in the bearing which had worn the shaft 
rather than the bearing. “I saw one mil] that had 24 
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looms with everything equipped with oil-less bear- 
ings, and they have been running about a year, and 
I couldn’t see any perceptible wear in these bearings.” 

D. S. Cook added that at an informal meeting of 
mill men in Shawmut recently, several of the men had 
reported some very interesting results with the oil- 
less bearing, and he considered that it “would be well 
worth our while to investigate this oil-less bearing, 
because some of the reports were very remarkable.” 
He added that the difficulty as to wearing the rocker 
shaft had been overcome. 

“T don’t think you could call a Moccasin bearing 
an oil-less bearing,” said Mr. Howarth, “but I think 
it is just about as good as any.” 


Reducing Bow in Duck. 


The last weaving question on the prepared ques- 
tionnaire asked, “What is the best method to reduce 
bow in cloth?” Leslie E. Lane reported that, while 
he had had no experience, he had heard that tapering 
the sand roll, from the ends, with gummed slasher 
tape, would tend to relieve this problem. Mr. Under- 
wood, of Shawmut, was called upon, and explained 
that so long as there is contraction in cloth there will 
be‘bow. Joe Lanier, production manager at Shawmut, 
verified this, adding that means of eliminating it had 
produced an artificial condition in the goods and that 
the bow afterwards had a tendency to return. 


Crossed Ends and Lost Ends. 


The .concluding discussion of the morning session 
referred to several questions asked by Mr. Schwartz. 
First was a discussion with reference to crossed and 
lost ends. It was brought out that a great propor- 
tion of crossed ends in the weave room was caused by 
poor leasing out of the patterns in the weave room, 
thereby giving the tying-in machine operative bad pat- 
terns to work with. It was also brought out that the 
tying-in machine may very often tie doubles, which, 
after the warp is straightened out in the weave room, 
causes either an extra loose end or a crossed end or a 
lost end. Several members also stated that a great 
proportion of the lost ends are caused on the warpers 
and in the slashing, and must be rectified at those 
points. Mr. Schwartz here referred to the use of bit- 
ten. spools, placed on the arch of the loom, which are 
filled with sized yarn at the slasher. The use of these 
spools, he explained, prevents the necessity of the 
weaver breaking an end out of the selvage to replace 
a lost end. Mr. Schwartz also asked for practices as 
to whether the loom fixer does the leasing out of pat- 
terns, or whether this is done by a special lease-out 
hand, but there was no discussion on this. 

For luncheon, the members participated in a Dutch 
affair, following which an afternoon session was de- 
voted to a discussion of slashing or sizing questions. 


Length*of Time in Cooking Size 


The first question brought up in the afternoon ses- 
sion on slashing was, “How long do you cook size, 
and under what temperature?” Mr. Howarth pointed 


out that there seems to be a general sort of practice 
as to doing this. S. B. Schwartz, superintendent, Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., reported that, 
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using 40 fluidity starch, he cooks his mix for 1% 
hours. Mr. Howarth reported that at Lanett he has 
found a cooking time of 114 hours to be the most sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Ryckman wanted to know how he de- 
termined it. 

“That’s sort of like asking why does a chicken 
cross the road,” replied Mr. Howarth. “I took some 
starch home and boiled it on the stove just the same 
as if I was making a size mix. I cooked it from 15 
minutes on up to two hours, and kept using a spoon 
in it and letting it run off all of the time. I think 
that anywhere from 1 to 114 hours gives me the best 
viscosity, or whatever you want to call it. Anything 
under an hour made it thinner, and anything over 
1% hours looked like a waste of time. At a half hour, 
in fact anything under 45 minutes, the globules were 
not separated and would cling together like a bunch 
of grapes. 

“Another thing I found out was that the longer I 
boiled thin boiling starch the thinner it got, and the 
longer I boiled thick boiling starch the thicker it got. 
So I struck what I think is a happy medium. I wouldn’t 
want to go much over an hour on thick boiling starch. 
I keep it at from 207 to 211 degrees.” 

“But you didn’t have any condensation in cook- 
ing it on the stove?” W. L. Phillips brought out. 

Mr. Howarth stated that, “when I am all done 
cooking the size, I fill up the kettle with hot water. 
I got away from having a faucet in the side of the ket- 
tle and putting in water at first up to that point. Now 
the man puts in water and boils it so it doesn’t splash 
out, and when it is done he adds hot water to bring 
it up to the top. I figure my size by the ounces of 
starch per finished gallon and the ounces of compound 
to the finished gallon.” 


“We have all the water in there first and then we 
put the starch in and stir it for 15 minutes and then 
start cooking it,” reported Mr. Schwartz. 

David Cook asked Mr. Howarth as to the lowest 
degree of temperature at which he would add water. 
Mr. Howarth replied that he has his water run back 
from the slashers, and that while he does not know 
the exact temperature, it is not so hot that “you can’t 
put your hand in it.” He added that usually it is 
necessary to add very little water in order to bring 
the level to the top.. He uses an open coil in the cook- 
ing kettle and a closed coil in the storage kettle. 

“Any objection to using cold water in there?” ask- 
ed W. L. Phillips. Mr. Howarth replied that he has 
used all degrees of warm water, and can tell no dif- 
ference. Mr. Phillips brought out that cold water 
would reduce the temperature, and David Cook stated 
that he uses the same system as Mr..Howarth and 
finds it does not vary the temperature more than two 
degrees. The chairman called upon Vasser Woolley, 
Jr., of Seydel-Woolley Co., to discuss the subject. 

“The matter of boiling starch is only one element 
in the function of cooking—one method is by agita- 
tion and the other is boiling. If the agitation is held 
constant, then there should be the same time involved, 
but you can use more boiling and less agitation, or 
more agitation and less time in boiling. You are try- 
ing to break the coating of the starch granules, and 
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that can be done either by boiling or by agitation,” 
responded Mr. Woolley. 

“Which is the better?” asked Mr. Cook. Mr. Wool- 
ley replied that both elements are necessary, but that 
they have broken starch down in a laboratory entirely 
by mechanical means until it had no viscosity. 

“Do you always buy the same starch from the 
same people?” Mr. Howarth asked next. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Schwartz, “but we did not have 
it tested until recently. We had occasion to buy some 
starch from another concern, and ordered 40 fluidity, 
and when it came it wasn’t the same as the 40 fluidity 
we had been using.” 

Mr. Howarth here recalled that at an Augusta 
meeting of the Association several years ago, he 
“started something” by pointing out the different 
products received from different starch manufacturers 
when any stated fluidity was called for, pointing out 
that each starch manufacturer apparently uses a dif- 
ferent meter for designating the fluidity of the starch, 
and that there is no coordination between them on this 
point. He told of sending three different kinds of 
starch back to the three manufacturers, all supposed 
to be 40 fluidity, and said that they showed up to be 
one 4 fluidity, one 41 fluidity, and another 22 fluidity. 
Since the meeting in Augusta where this point was 
brought up, he said that instead of buying on speci- 
fication, many mills are submitting samples of the 
starch they desire to duplicate, and that even starch 
salesmen are asking for these samples in order that 
the product might be matched, regardless of the desig- 
nation of each company as to the particular fluidity. 

“Fluidity is not the only characteristic that de- 
termines its thin boiling or starching qualities,” said 
Mr. Schwartz. “The amount of free acid is a factor.” 

Mr. Howarth pointed out another thing; that it is 
impossible to mix two starches of different fluidity 
and secure accurately an average fluidity between the 
two. He had referred to using both thick and thin 
boiling starch, and was asked several questions con- 
cerning his preference. He said that for several rea- 
sons he had gone onto thin boiling, being about the 
last mill in the South to do this, and that now he had 
just as soon go back onto thick boiling. He said, 
however, that the thin boiling starch is much easier 
to handle. 

A question came up here as to the acidity of thin 
boiling starch, and Mr. Howarth repeated his state- 
ment in the morning session—that while thin boiling 
starch is “acid-treated,” he did not believe any repu- 
table starch manufacturer would send out a product 
that had too much acid in it. J. Hudson Almand, of 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., verified this, stating that some 
thin boiling starch will run from .05 to .001 per cent 
acid, which is too small to do any damage, and that 
furthermore, such a small acid condition will be neu- 
tralized before going onto the yarn. 

Here J. T. Phillips gave his practice as cooking 
between 114 and 1% hours, at about 210 degrees. 


The Circulating System. 


Mr. Howarth at this point asked for discussion 
wiih veference to the circulating system. W. L. Phil- 
lips stated that he does not like it because it wears. the 
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size out and thins it down, due to constant circulation 
of the mixture. He said when he went off.of it he 
cut down his size consumption by about 20 per cent. 

“T would say that if you are making only a few 
mixes a day, and your consumption is not great enough 
to use it up, then you might have to use something 
other than the circulating system, because the contin- 
ual running of the size would wear it out,” commented 
Mr. Ryckman. “But where you mix 25 tanks a day, 
like I do, you never have a chance to wear it out be- 
cause one tank of size will hardly keep us going in 
the boxes, and I contend that in a case like this the 
circulating system is the real thing. If Mr. Phillips 
lets it sit in the box and runs his size from the top 
and right over the top and out again, I cannot see any 
advantage in not having the circulating system.” 

“T have a size leveling control,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“it is on the storage kettle above the size box, and as 
the size is taken up this control opens up to let more 
in, just enough to replace what the yarn is using.” _ 

Mr. Howarth explained that on his 14 slashers, he 
has just changed the hook-up which will give him a 
flexibility, with the circulating system on some and 
not the others. However, he said, “if you will stop 
your controls and let the man control the size by hand, 
and compare this with that which is automatically 
controlled, then you will see why we put in the circu- 
lating system.” 


Temperature in the Size Box. 


“What temperature do you keep in the size box?” 
was the subject of the next discussion. Mr.. Phillips 
reported 206 degrees; Mr. Cook, 204; Mr. Thompson, 
206; and Mr. Howarth, 196 degrees. Mr. Howarth ex- 
pressed the belief that in the size box the evaporation 
takes care of the condensation, and that much of the 
loss experienced here is occasioned by the size being 
blown out by pressure, if the openings in the coil.are 
turned upward. He started then a discussion of tem- 
perature control equipment on slashers, declaring that; _ 
“If I have anything on the slashers that is good, it 
is the temperature control on the size box.” Mr. Ryck- 
man said they might be all right, but that they made 
things a little too complicated, and the slasher room 
men were all the time getting them “balled up.” Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Howarth pointed out that the help 
were not supposed to change them. Mr. Howarth ask- 
ed W. L. Phillips if he has temperature controls on 
the cylinder, and the reply was that “I wouldn’t run 
slashers without them.” Mr. Howarth also had a 
word for them, stating that ‘“‘we used to run 11 pounds 
on our cylinders, on heavy sets, and now I pass by and 
see them with about 3 pounds. They start off at about 
10 pounds and gradually go back down.” He added, 
however, that the saving in steam, while important, 
was not the chief advantage, this being the evenness 
of temperature resulting in a more evenly sized warp 
and less end breakage on the loom. 


Speeds of Slashers. 


Speeds of slashers were next discussed, it being 
pointed out that this is dependent upon the numbér 
of yarn, the number of ends, etc., etc. Mr. Howarth 
says he has one construction on which he runs 6,000 
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ends of 1244s at 11 yards per minute. Here J. T. Phil- 
lips asked if anyone had tested the temperature be- 
‘tween the cylinder and the hood in the morning, and 
again in the afternoon, indicating that there would be 
a difference of up to 30 degrees. 


Reverting to the slasher speed question, other fig- 
ures given were: sateen, 4,000 to 5,000 ends, 19 yards 
a minute; drills, 23 yards a minute. W. L. Phillips 
reported a speed of 50 yards a minute on 30s yarn, 
2,200 to 2,500 ends, and 45 yards a minute on 1,820 
ends of 1744s was reported by Mr. Thompson, of Silu- 
ria, who also gave 46 yards a minute for 3,000 ends 
of 22s. W. L. Phillips told of visiting a print cloth 
mill which uses a speed of 60 to 65 yards a minute, 
and Mr. Howarth said this was the old speed for print 
cloths in the Fall River mills. 


Moisture Percentages. 


The next discussion referred to the amount of 
moisture left in the warp yarn. Several men gave 
their figures, ranging from 614 to 11 per cent. Mr. 
Schwartz asked how a warp containing 11 per cent 
moisture could be woven, and Mr. Howarth expressed 
‘the opinion, concurred in by Mr. Ryckman, that re- 
gardless of the moisture left in at the slasher, the 
-warp will in time adjust itself to the regain condition 
of the weave room, and Mr. Ryckman said that “I 
think you should leave whatever regain you will have 
in the weave room.” 


Why Do Old Warps Run Better? 


W. L. Phillips wanted to know why it is that warps 
that have lain on the floor for a while will run better 
than fresh warps. Mr. Cook declared that it probably 
had.time for the moisture content to adjust itself, as 
is the case with the setting of twist. in filling, and Mr. 
Howarth said if the sizing compound should have any 
‘glycerine in it, this would have a tendency to attract 
moisture, and Mr. Ryckman pointed out that it was 
probably a question of the capillary attraction distrib- 
‘uting the moisture content more equally throughout 
the warp, regardless of whether it was sized with 


more or less moisture content than the weave room’ 


regain. 
Determining the Regain. 


“What method do you use to determine the percent- 
age. of size and moisture you are putting in the 
warp?” was the next question. Mr. Ryckman ex- 
plained that he weighs some raw yarn, then runs a 
few strands through the slasher, and weighs them, to 
get ‘the. gross weight. He then subtracts the two 
weights which gives the total regain, then puts the 
sized yarn in an oven and reduces it to a bone-dry con- 
dition, which gives the percentage of moisture; then 
by treating the yarn with hydrochloric acid, he re- 
turns it practically to the weight in the raw state. 
“We take three warps and weigh them off of every 
‘slasher every day,” he said, “and get the weight of 
the section beams and the weight of the sized yarn and 
unsized yarn, and in that way we get, an approxima- 
tion of it, but to get it accurately we proceed in the 
way I have explained.” Ee 
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Samuel P. Rakestraw, of Seydel-Woolley Company, 
reported their method of taking a yard of warp be- 
fore sizing, and running four ends through the sizing 
and reeling it, then testing it for both regain and 
strength. In connection with tests made by his com- 
pany, Mr. Woolley urged that in submitting samples 
for test, the mills indicate, or send also a sample of 
the grade of cotton used, as Paul Seydel had deter- 
mined a great difference in the kinds of cotton, as 
to their hygroscopicity. W. L. Phillips said he uses 
a method similar to that explained by Mr. Ryckman, 
but added that “the right way, after you have deter- 
mined what you want, it to put a Size-ometer on there 
it will tell you every second of the time what it is.” 

There was a brief discussion as to the possibility of 
stretching yarn at the slasher, and Mr. Howarth ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is practically impossible to 
size yarn on a slasher without stretching it, but that 
the total amount will not be over three per cent at 
the outside and this is not dangerous. There was 
some further incidental discussion, following which 
the meeting was adjourned. The date of the Fall 
meeting, at which carding and spinning will be dis- 
cussed, is to be announced later by the executive com- 
mittee of the division. 


New Exact Weight Scale. 


The Exact Weight Scale Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, have placed on the market a new scale for ex- 
treme precision, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It is adaptable to textile production, to 
color determinations and dye formulae, etc. It is 
pointed out by the company that the act of weighing 
on these scales is a visible operation, and that these 
commercial scales are semi-analytical balances, weigh- 
ing out-of-level, and requiring no adjustment to a 





new position. They are designed both in metric and 
avoirdupois specifications to meet varied requirements. 
Model No. 51, shown herewith, is generally construct- 
ed with all-aluminum polished with nickel trimmings. 
It is equipped with agate bearings. On the avoirdu- 
pois specifications, the beam capacity is 1/10-ounce 
graduated by 1/5000-ounce, with loose weights to max- 
imum capacity. The avoirdupois capacity is four 
ounces. The metric capacity is 100 grams, with a 
beam capacity, 244 grams, graduated by 50 milligrams, 
with loose weights to maximum capacity. 
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Report of Henderson Discussion. 
(Continued from page 880.) 


will be for weaving or knitting or whatever you are 
going to use it for.” 

Mr. Brown reported that the test had been car- 
ried on from April 15th to April 30th, and that dur- 
ing that time a big variation in weather conditions 
was experienced. He found that the oiled stock “held 
the weights a lot closer and was not so susceptible to 
changes in the moisture condition. The tests showed 
that the oiled stock was better all the way through 
and made a better yarn, from the results of the spool- 
ing, than did the plain stock.” 

“Does it require close attention?” 
Brietz. 

“T used the high pressure system with a double 
pump arrangement,” replied Mr. Brown, “and you set 
the gauge for a certain amount and lock your pump 
and it will stay that way. I used .3 of a per cent. 
It was on Strict Middling and I wish I had used more, 
because I could have. It does not require strict at- 
tention.” 

Mr. Hilton interpolated that his tests two years 
ago found that a higher speed on spinning was possi- 
ble, with fewer ends down, with the oiled stock. In 
answer to questions, he said the oil has no objection- 
able odor, and that it will wash out with soap and 
water, according to tests made by Albert H. Grim- 
shaw, of the school’s faculty. 

“Which shows the most waste?” was the next ques- 
tion asked of Mr. Brown. “The oiled stock gave more 
waste in the picker room,” replied Mr. Brown, “there 
was more heavier stuff thrown out in the pickers, but 
the plain stock gave more waste on the cards.” He 
added that at the spoolers the amount of shale and 
leaf in the boxes carrying the spools made the differ- 
ence between the oiled and the plain stock more ap- 
parent. 

Mr. Hilton here said that on the test he ran he 
made 20s yarn with a front roll speed of 162 r.p.m, 
spindle speed of 9,800 r.p.m. He said the ends down 
were higher from the plain stock than from the oiled, 
and Mr. Brown furnished the figures on this as four 
ends down per thousand spindles per hour on the oiled 
stock and six on the plain work. However, he added, 
this particular test was not made under mill condi- 
tions, as was the case with the Smyre mill test, but 
at the school with the oiled stock running on one end 
of a frame and the plain work on the other end of the 
same frame. 

Here Mr. Cates asked Mr. Hilton if he thought 
there is a greater variation in staple length in Caro- 
lina cotton this year, and Mr. Hilton’s reply was that 
for the past four of five years the quality and even- 
ness of the cotton crop has been decreasing. 

W. T. Byrd, overseer of carding, Erwin Cotton 
Mills, West Durham, N. C., asked about the weights 
through the picker room, and the condition of the 
ecard clothing on the cards on which the oiled stock 
was run. He pointed out that compressed cotton is 
hard to dry out; and that with a week or so of damp 
weather, the caru clothing has a tendency to fill up. 
Answering the question as to the weights in the 


asked Mr. 
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picker room, Mr. Brown replied that “they will stay 
more constant with the oiled cotton in changing. weath- 
er conditions. We were using the vacuum stripping 
system, and the amount of strips was less with the 
oiled stock.” As to the condition of the cards, he re- 
plied that he couldn’t tell any difference; those on the 
oiled stock looked just about like the others. He add- 
ed that “when we first started up we thought it was 
making a web not as clear as the regular work but 
then it looked afterwards that it was making a bet- 
ter web with not as many neps in it.” He explained 
that he had examined the web with a magnifying 
glass. 

As to the effect of the oil on the moisture of the 
cotton, Mr. Brown explained this was negligible, be- 
cause .3 per cent of the weight of the cotton means 
only about 5 ounces to 100 pounds of cotton, and that 
this does not gum up the steel rolls. He said an ex- 
cessive amount of oil might do this, but up to .75 of 
one per cent would not affect it. 

“I think the amount answers the question,” said 
M. R. Vick, overseer of carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Rosemary, N. C. 

E. M. Holt, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
No 1, Durham, N. C., said that a few years ago he 
was running a low-grade cotton from Oklahoma which 
apparently had been picked up off of the ground. He 
used oil on this and found that it kept down a lot of 
the dust and fly. Mr. Hilton asked if this cotton did 
not have a sort of silky feel, and pointed out that with 
this irrigated cotton, it had been found difficult to get 
over about 60 per cent of standard break without 
treating it with oil. 


Means of Improving Breaking Strength 


The next discussion was led by C. S. Tatum, of 
Raleigh. The subject was to discuss means of im- 
proving the breaking strength of yarn. 

“I have made lots of experiments along this line 
to determine what would improve breaking strength,” 
said Mr. Tatum, “and I have never found anything 
that would improve breaking strength as much as 
carefully selected cotton. I know that everyone here 
will agree with me because I doubt if there is a one 
of us who is responsible for the buying of the cotton, 
and we all like to lay our troubles on the cotton. But 
it is an important thing, and has been neglected. I 
think that in many cases the selection of our cotton is 
in the hands of men who are not qualified to judge it 
from the standpoint of spinning value. They can tell 
whether it is white or blue, or leafy or clean, but they 
know nothing of the spinning value. I claim to be one 
of those rare specimens who know something about 
the spinning value of cotton, and I have picked cotton 
out of a warehouse for this purpose, and it was easy 
for me to make eight to ten pounds improvement in 
the breaking strength by taking the right kind of 
cotton. That is why I say it is the most important 


thing as to breaking strength. 

“Of course we know that the beats per inch in the 
picker room have been discussed pro and con a great 
deal, and I believe there is a great deal of improve- 
ment that can be made by reducing. the number of 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 7 


COTTON 


‘TRUE’ SPOOLS 


FITTER 


VERY feature that contributes to better 
spooling has been incorporated in 
Lestershire Fibre Spools. 


Consider the feature of trueness. The heads 
of Lestershires are truly perpendicular to the 
barrels. That means that the traverse is cor- 
rect at every point. The importance of this is 
revealed when the yarn is drawn off. 


As the traverse of Lestershires is true, the 
yarn winds on evenly, without open spaces in 


146 BaldwinSt. 
Johnson City 
New York 


Production 


which the yarn will fall and tuck in, which is 
invariably the case when the traverse is not 
correct. As the yarn from Lestershires is drawn 
off, just the right tension is always maintained. 
That means the elimjnation of broken yarn, 
or stretching of yarn which would later appear 
in the finished fabric as weak spots. 


Good spooling, aad consequently good fabrics, 
aresecured through theuseofLestershireSpools. 


May we submit the facts? 


Southern Office: 


519 Johnston Building 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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READ 


AT A 


GLANCE 


| OAD the goods. Read the chart. Mill weigh- 
ing operations become as simple as that 
when Toledo Scales are on the job. 


Note the dial of the bench scale, Model No. 
4641 shown above. 


With easily read graduations for each half 
ounce..... with no loose weights to handle or 
poises to juggle ..... with no mental calcula- 
tion ..... the possibility of error in weighing 
dyes and other ingredients is eliminated. 





TOLEDO SCALES 


NO SPRINGS .. HONEST WEIGHT 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian Toledo Scale Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. Sales and Service Headquarters in 181 cities 
in the United States and Canada, and in more than 50 foreign countries. 
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This simplicity and speed of operation, this 
certainty of result, are typical of all Toledo 
Scales functioning in the textile industry. 


A bench scale for weighing small quantities 

. a huge yardage scale with dormant plat- 

form upon which may be trucked entire loads 

of grey goods .. . all Toledo Scales function 
simply, swiftly, and with absolute accuracy. 


In determining weight per yard of bolt or 
roll fabrics . . . weighing dyes and bleaches for 
compounding . . . determining dockage . . . ob- 
taining moisture content in raw stock . . . com- 
puting weight of a dozen from the weight of a 
unit .. . weighing bales or laps . . . The simple 
operation of Toledo Scales saves time, cuts la- 
bor costs, enables employees of limited clerical 
skill to render highly efficient weighing service. 


For a thorough survey of your weighing 
needs, by a Toledo representative trained to 
solve just such problems as yours, mail the 
coupon. There is no cost, no obligation of 
any kind. 


MODEL 4641. A general weighing scale 
of great accuracy equipped with a chart 
especially adapted to fine compounding of 
dyes and other materials. Capacity 10 
pounds on the chart and 10 pounds on tare 
beam, Chart has front and back indication. 
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TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Without obligation to us, please have your repre- 
sentative call to survey our weighing operations. 
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beats per inch. This, however, is a point that must 
be worked out for each mill, but we should run with a 
minimum number of beats and still clean the cotton. 

“The settings of the card are all important, but 
the most important is the setting of the feed plate. 
Some people set the feed plate too close. My rule is 
to set it as far as possible without getting a cloudy 
web; about a 17 is what I call a good setting here. 

“The next important item is the proper regulation 
of the humidity—or possibly I should have mentioned 
it second. Most of us are too careless about the hu- 
midity. I think if a man’s cotton is properly selected 
and his humidity is properly regulated, he can be a 
little careless about his settings and still get results. 
I think that the cotton and the humidity are the most 
important things in regard to breaking strength. Some 
of us do not make full use of what we have, and some 
of us do not have what we ought to have. We do not 
watch the heads closely enough to know what we are 
doing. We do not have automatic regulation, and we 
require our spinning room overseer, for example, to 
make hourly readings of his thermometers. This 
makes it certain that the humidity is regulated. If 
you do not have a definite system of some sort you 
will not watch it as closely as you should. 

“We have made an improvement in breaking 
strength by cutting down on spindle speeds. On raw 
stock dyed 14s, we were running our spindles a little 
above catalog speed,-and catalog speeds are supposed 
to be for white stock, and by reducing the spindle 
speeds about 15 per cent below what we were doing, 
and taking out twist to keep the same production or 
a little more, we increased our breaking strength and 
running of the yarn materially.” 

Mr. Tatum at this point called upon L. R. Gilbert, 
of Weldon, N. C., former president of the Association, 
who made a very interesting report based on various 
Arkwright tests covering factors affecting breaking 
strength. 


Reports on Arkwright Tests. 


“T want to give you the results of a lot of tests 
made throughout the South relative to breaking 
strength,” said Mr. Gilbert. “In talking about this 
question we are going to assume that the conditions in 
your mill are in good shape. We are not going to talk 
about breaking strength on account of tensions on 
speeders, or spindle speeds, or anything like that; let’s 
suppose that your machinery is in good shape, etc. 

“To begin with, the best practice is to get away 
from beating the cotton too much. More opening and 
better opening and less beats per inch is the order of 
the day. Hugh Clarke, out in Texas, has thrown out, 
after thorough investigation, every blade beater he 
had in the house and he is putting in porcupine beat- 
ers except on his finishers, where he is still using the 
Kirschner beater. 

“It is good practice, wherever possible, to cut 
down or eliminate the second process of picking. In 
all probability, single-process picking will be the an- 
swer to that problem. 

“With regard to the cards, there has been an ex- 
periment made by George Brietz as to how much dif- 
ference you would get in your breaking strength card- 
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ing 16, 12, and 8 pounds an hour per card. He found 
that the breaking strength is some better at 12 than 
at 16, but that it was ten pounds better when he 
dropped down to 8 pounds an hour. Therefore his 
carding is a great deal better when he cards light.” 
(In response to a query from Mr. Vick, it was stated 
that Mr. Brietz in his test changed the production of 
his cards by changing the draft only, leaving the doff- 
er speed the same.) 


“Jim Chapman at Inman made a test with refer- 
ence to card draft, carding with drafts of 110, 120 
and 125, and he said he had to go back to 110 to get 
the best breaking strength. His superintendent made 
a test and said he got just as good a breaking strength 
at 140. In my opinion you will not get much dif- 
ference in the breaking strength regardless of the 
draft. 


“Mr. Tatum touched on humidity. It is not al- 
ways good practice to have humidity in the picker 
room, because you must have more equipment than 
some mills can buy, or you must draw the air from 
the outside and not from the room because of the 
enormous draft of air passing through there. It is 
good practice, however, to change the weight of the 
laps every hour or two in accordance with the mois- 
ture conditions and regain in the room.” 

With reference to the setting of rolls, Mr. Gilbert 
continued, “I believe there is a chance of bettering 
your breaking strength by setting on the drawing. 
Carl Harris has made a test on roll settings from the 
slubber on through the spinning, and his variation in 
the setting of the rolls was large, and he did not find 
enough variation in his breaking strength to justify 
aman doing any worrying over it.” 

Mr. Gilbert next took up long draft. “At the Ruby 
mill in Gastonia, L. O. Bunton made a test making 
40s combed yarn with a draft of 14.54 against a regu- 
lar draft of 10 on the spinning, out of 114-inch cotton, 
and this gave him just about the same breaking 
strength that he had with the 10. There was a little 
bit longer draft on his fine frames where he was draft- 
ing 10 on spinning, which might have counterbalanced 
the other. 

“Marshall Dilling has made a test on 60s and 
found that ke could throw out his jack frames, and 
he is drafting 8 on his fine frames, 7 on the interme- 
diates, and 5 on the slubbers, and he is getting just as 
good a breaking strength on the 60s as he got using 
shorter drafts and four processes instead of three pro- 
cesses of roving. 

“As to twist in roving, P. A. Smith of Gastonia 
has made a test which showed there was a little vari- 
ation in breaking strength with ordinary variation in 
the twist in his roving.” 


One and Two-Process Drawing. 


Mr. Tatum brought up a discussion of one- versus 
two-process drawing. He asked how many present 
used one-process, and no one held up his hand. Mr. 
Tatum said he had made a thorough test on one-pro- 
cess, and that while the average breaking strength was 
stronger, there was so much variation in the weights 
and in the strength, that he went back to two process- 
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Your production costs 


will show the value 


of this new mill white 


Du-Lite increases manual accuracy—cuts labor 


turn-over—decreases repaintin 1g expense 


ASIC advantages—more far-reaching 
than any routine plant improvement 
—result from application of Du-Lite to 
interiors of industrial buildings. Du-Lite 
effects sound reduction in both operating 
and production costs! 

This improved mill white diffuses maxi- 
mum light without detrimental glare or 
shadows. It makes workers more efficient 
—reduces mistakes and spoilage of ma- 
terial. And the bright, clean appearance 
of interiors finished with Du-Lite im- 
proves the morale of the employees 


‘ow 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Prescription Paint Service 


NTS VARNISHES 


— appreciably lessens labor turn-over. 

Du-Lite was specially developed by the 
makers of Duco to resist discoloration. 
Made by a unique process of ‘“‘thermo- 
static control,’’ it insures lasting whiteness 
with a minimum of upkeep painting. Its 
spreading capacity and hiding power meet 
the most exacting standards. 

To industrial executives (in U. S. only) 
who are interested in making a practical 
test in their own plants, we will send a 
free gallon sample of the new Du-Lite. In 
writing, please use the coupon below. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Desk C-6,, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in making a practical test of the new Du-Lite. 
Please send me, free and without obligation on my part, a gallon sample. 
(This offer good in U. S. only.) 


Firm Name 
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es in order to get the benefit of the additional doub- 
lings provided by the second process. He said that 
when he was in Texas, a man prominent in textile 
manufacturing circles in the Southeast came out there 
about eight years ago and made the statement that in 
five years a superintendent who would not run with 
one process of drawing would be out of a job in five 
years. Mr. Tatum said the way he understood the 
vogue for one-process drawing was that about ten 
years ago at a Georgia mill, a new superintendent 
found a bad condition in the drawing, running about 
500 r.p.m., and that he cut out one process and re- 
duced the speed. 

E. M. Holt, superintendent of the Erwin Cotton 
Mill No. 1, Durham, N. C., asked for some discussion 
at this point on using two-blade beaters instead of 
Kirschner types in the finisher. He said he had made 
a test and found that the breaking strength was lower 
with the blade beaters, but pointed out that in the new 
one-process picking systems, “one machinery builder 
is using a two-blade beater and another is using a 
Kirschner and two Buckleys, while others are using 
different combinations.” He also asked about the 
proper number of blows which should be given to cot- 
ton, and the distribution of those beats. With regard 
to one- and two-process drawing, he said he knew of a 
mill that is operating one plant on one-process and 
another on two-process and that he understands that 
they have not been able to tell any difference in the 
breaking strength and very little difference in the 
evenness of the yarn. 

G. B. Byrd answered the question regarding beats 
per inch by pointing out that if you are doubling four 
times an 8-ounce lap, and using 50 beats per inch you 
are beating that much more thoroughly than if you 
were running four doublings of a 16-ounce lap. Re- 
garding one- and two-process drawing, he expressed 
the opinion that one process at lower speed was prac- 
ticable. He gave in addition a point in connection 
with stripping cards, saying that “instead of strip- 
ping so many times a day I strip so many times per 
hundred pounds; one time for 125 to 150 pounds will 
give good results.” 

Mr. Tatum brought out that in his opinion the ad- 
vantage, if any, in one-process drawing, came from 
the reduced speed which is made possible. 

W. P. Ward, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mill 
No. 4, Durham, N. C., reported that he had cut from 
two-process drawing running 368 r.p.m. to one-process 
running 198 r.p.m., and that it ran very smoothly, with 
less waste and less labor, and that the breaking 
strength was just about as good. He added, however, 
that if he had to run single-process drawing at the 
former speed he would not do it. 

Commenting upon the one- and two-process draw- 
ing controversy, Mr. Gilbert said he once had an over- 
seer of carding run a test on this, and when he was 
called out in the mill the carder showed him three 
samples instead of two, and asked him to pick out 
the best. Mr. Gilbert said he selected one as the best 
and was told that this had been made without any 
drawing process at all! 

This concluded the morning session, and the dele- 
gates were guests at a luncheon served at the Croaton 
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Club by local Henderson interests. There was a paper 
on “The Lubrication of Cotton Mill Machinery,” by 
N. M. Aycock, read following the luncheon. After Mr. 
Aycock’s address, there was a brief practical discus- 
sion on the subjects touched upon during the morn- 
ing. 

J. H. Bunn, superintendent, Henderson Cotton 
Mills, reported that he uses a three-blade beater on 
breaker pickers, with a Kirschner in the finisher, and 
that he has a total of 90 to 100 beats to the inch. He 
said he had never tried one-process drawing. 

Mr. Garner submitted a question as to what the 
breaking strength should be on 26s/2 yarn, with 12.50 
turns of twist on the twister, when the single yarn 
broke 66 pounds. Clarence Cates expressed the opin- 
ion that this was not enough twist in the doubling. 

Mr. Tatum called upon Chairman Lanier for some 
comments, and he said that at Oxford, “we tried one 
process of drawing for four months, but our work 
wasn’t as even and was lumpy and didn’t run as well, 
although the breaking strength was about as good as 
it was with the two processes. It is true that we re- 
duced the speed to 190 r.p.m., but on account of un- 
evenness and its not running so good we changed back 
to the standard two processes with a speed of 350 
r.p.m., and got better results with smoother yarn and 
better running work.” 

Mr. Tatum asked Mr. Lanier with regard to hu- 
midity, and Mr. Lanier replied that he did not have 
any figures at hand. However, he said, “I went to a 
convention in Charlotte where they were talking about 
the improvement resulting from adequate humidifica- 
tion, and I came back and got them to put in a con- 
ditioning room and the yarn showed a great improve- 
ment.” 

“Humidity is something most of us could improve 
on by keeping the humidifiers in order,” commented 
Mr. Tatum. J. J. Brown referred to the Smyre mill 
test on which he had reported, stating that on one of 
the days during the test it began to rain and turn 
cold, and the breaking strength on everything went 
up considerably. 

Referring to Mr. Lanier’s statement about his con- 
ditioning room, G. E. Moore, superintendent, J. M. 
Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C, said, “We run day and 
night and I notice that our sizing and breaks at night 
are higher than on the day run, and the yarn is nat- 
urally stronger on the wet days. Certainly it is hu- 
midity, but I was wondering if, after going through 
this humidity and drying out, our yarn is any strong- 
er. Mr. Lanier referred to his conditioning room. 
When yarns are conditioned and a certain amount of 
moisture is put in, suppose that yarn is set aside, or 
is side-tracked for a few months and dries out. When 
it gets on to the next process, is it as strong or strong- 
er than it was before it was conditioned?” 

Mr. Tatum explained that, for one thing, humidity 
of the proper kind, during manufacture, lays the fibers 
down more compactly and solidly and permits the 
manufacture of a yarn with inherently stronger qual- 
ities which it does not lose. Mr. Lanier said that he 
has experienced no difficulty with losing the regain in 
his yarns unless they happen to be stored in close 
proximity to artificial and excessive heat. 
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Executives Who Have Found Themselves 


The great promise, and the safest 
assurance, of increasing success in 
any business lies in sound organ- 
ization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes 
the work of executives who have 
found themselves. 


In knowing the principal and neces- 
sary functions of their business, and 


each with that specific knowledge 
and personal aptitude which makes 
him supremely fit, such men find, 


in their organized work together, 
not only themselves but an ever- 
growing success. 


Through its wise and experienced 
counsel, and in the application of its 
tried practices in the building of 
sound organizations, Modern Ac- 
countancy contributes one of its 
most valuable services to modern 
business. Organization is both the 
cause and the result of executives 
who have found themselves. 
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THE REAL VALUE OF ANY COTTON 


Staple and grade are standardized on trade-specifications, but condition of 
cotton is a matter of the handling of the cotton—ginning. 


The manufacturer who demands cotton ginned on correctly designed, care- 
fully built and thoroughly serviced gins which have in them the finest materials 
available, plus engineering skill, is assured of the top grade of efficiency of which 


this grade and staple is capable. 


INQUIRE as to the ginning source of your cotton. 
BUY cotton by this improved yardstick. 
STUDY the reports of milling of pre-cleaned cotton 
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Drawing-in Draft for 3-Harness Work. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There is a question in my mind as to which is the 
proper method for making a three-harness drill or a 
three-harness twill. Therefore, I hope I may see the 
following questions answered in COTTON sometime in 
the near future: 

How should the selvage and body be drawn in the 
same harness in order to make the best looking sel- 
vage? How should the cams be run for a filling flush 
twill, and how should they be run for a warp flush 
twill? What is the best method for making a right- 
hand twill and the best method for making a left-hand 
twill? 

Any discussion that your readers can offer along 
this line will be greatly appreciated. 

I should also be very glad to see the designs that 
some are using for this particular type of work, bear- 
ing in mind that I want the selvage drawn on the same 
three harness to produce the best selvage. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4582. 


Some of the Carder’s Problems. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In this letter I would like to make some sugges- 
tions as to some of the problems which an overseer of 
carding runs up against. 

When a card gets in such a condition that it stops 
with the belt on the tight pulley, it should be exam- 
ined to see if the cotton is accumulated between the 
wire of the cylinder, flats and doffer, and is forced to 
the foundation of the fillet. If the card is started 
again without stripping; the millions of neps will find 
their way to the top of the wire point, and thus into 
the sliver. . 

This practice is the cause of making second quali- 
ty cloth in a great many of our cotton mills. Such 
neps appear like snowflakes on the surface of the 
cloth, which gives it a bad appearance, and in most 
cases it makes the cloth unmerchantable for the orig- 
inal purpose for which it was made. It should be the 
practice of every carder to strip properly his cards 
which for any reason have become clogged with stock. 
This will remove all of the neps and broken fibers 
from the cylinder and doffer fillet. 

The comb boxes should be examined to see that 
they are not -overfilled with oil. When this condition 
exists, the end of the comb and also the end of the 
doffer on the same side of the card become saturated 
with oil, caused by the vibration of the comb in the 
cut-out for its reception in the comb-box. 

In passing a card that is being ground, the carder 
should stop and listen, and if the contact of the emery 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 















partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





We invite our readers to make use of this de- | 
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wheel can be heard, this indicates that the grinding 
is being done too heavily. In winter time, the comb- 
ing of the doffer combs should be watched, to see if a 
part of the web has a tendency to follow the doffer. 

This is sometimes caused by a heavy piece of lap 
running through. However, when such a thing hap- 
pens, the overseer should ascertain whether it is a 
heavy piece of lap or whether the comb blade is un- 
even. Such heavy places coming through is one chief 
objection to the use of a heavy lap, because it is ob- 
vious that if a bunch or tuft of cotton, when running 
a light lap, will cause this heavy part of the lap to 
follow the doffer, then the evil is surely increased by 
the use of a heavier lap. 

A heavy lap will cause much sagging of the web on 
a muggy day, and if the card should be of the 45-inch 
width type, the web will sag to such an extent as to 
return one half of the production back to the picker 
room as waste. 

All cylinder boxes should be examined once a week, 
to make certain that they are filled with tallow. The 
overseer, after he is certain that the work produced 
from each card is satisfactory, should now turn his 
attention to the grinding, and see that this is done 
regularly. Every overseer should have a record of 
every card that is ground, also a note of when the 
flats are ground and when the flats are cleaned, to 
make certain that every card has the same treatment. 

He should pull down the chamber door underneath 
the doffer, to see if the fly is being removed as it 
should be removed. On the combers, he should watch 
the top combs to see that they do no pounding. The 
machines should also be kept clean, and all top rolls 
examined to make certain that they are in good condi- 
tion, on all machines. 

Every web on the drawing frames should be 
watched, to see that they are not cutting out, and that 
the work has the proper number of doublings. If a 
spindle on a fly frame should be found to be idle, the 
tender should be questioned about it and it should be 
placed in operation again-as soon as possible. 

If roving is removed from the spindles here and 
there about the room, this indicates that the tension is 
out of order, and an explanation should be demanded 
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IN 
‘* SEVEN 


WEEKS 


Humidity controls and addi- 
tional heads pay for themselves 










CERTAIN Northern mill was up-to- 

date in every respect but its humidi- 
fying equipment. Additional heads and auto- 
matic controls installed in the weave room 
paid for themselves in seven weeks and brought 
about these permanent improvements: 


Total production increased almost 2.967%. 
Waste—principally filling—cut 16.15%. 


Per cent of firsts over seconds was in- 
creased 2.55% (from 95.16% to 97.71%), 
along with a pronounced improvement 
in the product, both firsts and seconds. 





AMCO 
Air Doctors 
will find out 
from Fiber 
what the 
real trouble 
is. 






Present profits are now “velvet” and the mill 
writes: “Weavers and loom-fixers, on piece- 
basis plus bonus, were greatly pleased.” 








This mill was ¢hought to be modern in both 
machines and methods until exact checking 
up on air conditions showed how to regulate 
the proper humidity at each loom. 


American Moistening Company engineers 
are at your service for expert advice on humid- 
ity problems in all departments of your mill. 
Let us tell you of other humidifying problems 
we have met and solved. 

This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 


humidity in Textile and other mills with- 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Dociors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES , SALES OFFICES 
261 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
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from the frame tender for allowing a speeder to get 
in such a condition. He will have to admit either that 
he neglected calling the second hand, or that the sec- 
ond hand failed to change the rack. Any second hand 
or section man who neglects the changing of the rack 
gear when conditions demand it, should be immediate- 
ly discharged. 
Mack (N. C.) 


Questions on Fly Waste in Carding. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I have had trouble in my carding, which causes me 
to seek the able assistance of your readers. 

I should be very glad to see some discussion on 
carding in a future issue of your magazine. And in 
this discussion, I would like to have the following 
questions answered: 

What causes an excess amount of waste to fly out 


between the cylinder and the side arch of a card? And © 


second, what causes too large an amount of fly waste 
and droppings through the mote knives on a card, the 
waste dropping down in little bunches? 

Any suggestions that can be offered to eliminate 
the above defects, or the causes of them, will be great- 
ly appreciated. 

B. M. (MAss.) 


Checking Up in the Card Room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We spend a good bit of time in the various rooms 
of the mill looking for ways to better the product and 
to help in the manufacturing processes. We decided 
that it would be a good thing to creel the drawing with 
full cans, instead of waiting for the sliver to run out 
in a can and setting in one can at a time. This did 
not work out as we had hoped it would, and we have 
drifted back to the old way. There are a lot of ad- 
vantages in creeling the drawing at one time, but 
there are too many disadvantages and the desired pro- 
duction cannot be put through the frames. When an 
end breaks on a card and the hand goes to piece it up 
he gives the end a slight twist, this tends to make the 
sliver bunch in the can. When these bunched ends 
break down at the drawing it is usually at the sliver 
guides, the hardest place for the drawing hand to get 
to. For these reasons we have found it to be a better 
policy to watch the sliver in the cans and replace them 
just before the sliver runs out. 

We keep our drawing rollers well cleaned. We take 
out the top rollers and clean the top and bottom steel 
rolls and the necks every other week. These rolls are 
oiled and greased with a good grade of Non-Fluid oil 
at the time they are cleaned. Between the periods of 
cleaning the oiler wipes them off and oils them with a 
heavy oil that will not flow very freely. There is a lot 
of tedious and good work to be done on the drawing 
frames in order to get the best slivers for the follow- 
ing processes. 

We have found that when replacing gears on the 
calendar rolls it is best to use a gear of a finer pitch 
in this chain of gears. I understand that the machine 
builders are using finer pitch gears on the calender 
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rolls. A smaller pitch gear insures less back lash in 
the gears and this will do much to make the stock the 
rollers are working on more even. This will make 
stronger yarns. 

We have found that by putting up seven ends of 
card sliver on the back of the first drawing, and seven 
ends on the back of the finisher drawing, the breaking 
strength of the yarn is increased about six per cent. 

At the present time we are experimenting with 
slow carding. There are several stages of slow card- 
ing; some slow down the doffer speed and call it slow 
carding. We are going to try cutting the speed of the 
cylinders. Of course, we are not going to cut the speed 
of every card in the mill, only enough cards will be 
slowed down as are necessary for the experiment. At 
the present time we are running a cylinder speed of 
165 r.p.m. and a doffer speed of 11 r.p.m., we plan to 
run our cylinders about 145 r. p. m. and our doffers 9 
r. p.m. There have been tests of this character before, 
but none have been announced recently in the columns 
of COTTON. 

I would like to see some discussion on why we run 
our cylinder speeds at around 165 r.p.m. You never 
hear of any of our readers running them otherwise, 
to tell the truth, I run mine that way, because I found 
them that way, and because my overseers from the be- 
ginning have run them that way. It may be the best 
speed, I do not know as I have never had a chance to 
experiment with the speeds before. I am going to ge 
into slow carding thoroughly and let the readers of 
COTTON know the results when I am through. 

We ran into some “riged” or fluted arbors, on the 
metallic rolls on the drawing frames. We have tried 
everything that I can think of to remedy this. The 
only thing I have found to do is to replace the worn 
rolls with new ones. When new rolls are put in watch 
closely for heavy slivers, and act accordingly on the 
drafts of the drawing frames. Not what the machine 
builders say, but the actual draft that is determined 
from the actual weight of the slivers that go through 
the rollers. The weight that is found after it has 
gone through the rollers is about ten per cent less 
than the machine builders record in their catalogs. 
They give something like 258 for a draft constant 
when it is closer to 228, so you have to figure from 
that. However, that is something that we all have to 
contend with after the machines are installed in the 
mill. - 

The front roll speed of the drawing should not be 
over 300 r.p.m., especially if the rollers are worn. 
If the machines are new and in good condition they 
can be run at a higher speed, but care must be taken 
in speeding up old metallic rollers on drawing frames, 
to avoid chattered and zigzag slivers. These condi- 
tions will cause uneven slivers. It may be that the im- 
perfection is so small that it cannot be noticed with the 
naked eye, but the trouble is there just the same. The 
big things that are wrong in the mill are now things ot 
the past, we must be on the lookout for the little 
things at all times now. 

The can tables must be adjusted so that the cotton 
will coil in the cans evenly, so the slivers will stick to- 
gether as little as possible at the next process. A lit- 


tle sticking here and there doesn’t seem much, but dur- 
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The Value of an Exclusive Feature 
Is Proven on the Cost Sheets 


The Tolhurst Center Slung Extractor possesses certain fundamental dif- 
ferences from any other machine of its kind. Each of these features has 
been developed for the sole purpose of reflecting savings in operation or 
maintenance. None of them is devised simply as a “talking point.”” An 
example is the arrangement of the Center Slung support. By placing 
the support at a point on the plane through the centre of gravity of the 
basket, smooth running and freedom from vibration are achieved. 


A second feature is the arrangement of drive which eliminates power 
peaks and strain on either the motor or machine. 


A third advantage is the arrangement of bearings which are maintained 
in positive alignment in a single dustproof, grease packed housing. 


Other advantages are the low open top design which facilitates loading 
and unloading—the Tolhurst Safety Guard, and the Tolhurst Auto- 


matic | imer. 


For complete data, write to the nearest T olhurst Office. 
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<EXTR XTRACT TORS 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 


Southern Representative: San Francisco Representative: — Representative: 

11 White B. M. Pilhashy J. Westaway Co. 
Independence Bldg. Merchants Exchange Bldg. ET Bidg., Hamilton, Ont 
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ing the course of the day’s run it will make many de- 
fects that will show up in the finishing plant. 

Keep the clearer boards clean, wipe out often 
around the rollers and see that the oiler does his duty 
in the oiling of the frames. Years ago they did not 
pay much attention to the oilers, but today they do. 
One oiler is worth two wrenches, and the machines 
will continue in operation as the days go by. More and 
more the industry is paying by the hank clock or 
punching the clock at the entrance of the mill. The 
margin of profit is so small that the industries must 
shave everything to make the ends meet. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 14. 


Life of Pickers and Shuttles on Duck. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This answers the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4565,” who asked for figures with reference to the 
life of shuttles and pickers on Modified D Draper 
looms on 7 to 14-ounce duck. 

We are making this class of goods on these looms, 
and with reference to leather pickers, I would advise 
that we have a varied experience. The number of pick- 
ers used depends entirely on how good the loom fixer 
is. For instance, on one section of 48 looms we used 
168 pickers in six months, and on another section of 
48 looms we used only 36 pickers in six months, but 
our general average is between five and six pickers 
per loom per year. 

With reference to dogwood shuttles, I notice that 
your contributor specifies dogwood seconds. We do 
not use seconds, buying firsts, and we have the sanie 
experience with shuttles that we do with pickers, 
namely, it depends on how well set the shuttle is to 
the loom, and the care in which the loom fixer bristles 
and sets his shuttles to the box. For instance, on one 
section of 48-40-inch Modified D looms, we used 100 
shuttles in 17 months, and on the next section to this 
one, which also had 48 looms, we used 25 less shuttles 
in the same period of time. 

Our general average of shuttles used shows about 
1 1-2 shuttles per loom per year. I might say that we 
have not always had our shuttle account as low as this. 

It might be interesting also to explain our method 
of keeping tab on these supplies. This matter is hand- 
led entirely through the supply room, as far as the 
number of shuttles charged to each section is con- 
cerned. The shuttles are dated when taken out from 
the supply room, and put into the loom, and also the 
loom number is marked on them. When a new shuttle 
is needed, the loom fixer carries the old shuttle to the 
overseer or second hand and secures an approved or- 
der to the supply room for a new shuttle. This gives 
the ones in authority in the weave room an opportu- 
nity to examine the shuttle and see whether in their 
opinion the shuttle has had the proper care and at- 
tention in the room. 

The supply room furnishes to the weave room over- 
seer a weekly report of the shuttles used, and if an 
unusual amount of shuttles is charged to one section, 
this immediately causes an investigation. In several 
instances we have found that maybe one or two looms 
not properly adjusted, were using more than all the 
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other looms on the section put together. 
I would be very much interested in seeing other 
mills’ figures on this subject. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4566. 


How About Unweighted Middle Rolls on 
Coarse Numbers? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to ask, through your “How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE” department, what changes might be 
made in my layout to improve the end breakage and 
increase the life of the leather rolls. 

I am spinning 8s and 9s warp from Low Middling 
¥g-inch cotton, 1.30-hank intermediate roving, filling 
wind, 2-inch ring, 714-inch traverse, and am using the 
self-weighted middle roll. On the 8s, my front roll 
speed is 180 r.p.m., and 170 r.p.m. on the 9s. 

The diameter of the bottom rolls is: front roll 1- 
inch; middle roll %-inch; and back roll %-inch. I 
use a l-inch setting between the first and second rolls. 
The self-weighted middle top roll is the regular mid- 
dle roll turned down, and the length of the weight le- 
ver over all is 534 inches. The distance between the 
fulcrum and the notch of the lever (weight end) is 
4% inches and the distance between the lever screw 
end of the lever and the fulcrum is one inch. The 
weight of the roll weight is 34% pounds. We use the 
Dixon adjustable saddle, with solid top front rolls. 
The gauge of the frame is 3% inches, and we use a 
McMullen medium No. 2 spindle, the speed of which 
is 7500 r.p.m. We put 13% turns of twist per inch in 
the yarn, and the top rolls are oiled three times per 
week. 

This is my first experience with the self-weighted 
roll on coarse numbers, and I would like to hear from 
others through this department on this subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4571. 


Counting the Warp and Pick in (loth. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

You have been publishing some discussion recently 
with reference to the correct method in counting the 
warp and pick in the cloth. The man in your discus- 
sion department who originally asked the question 
was wondering whether it is correct to count the ends 
near the selvage or in the middle of the cloth. Sev- 
eral different methods have been published in your 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department; in fact, you 
published a reply from me in the March issue, on 
page 533. ‘ 

Since that time, I have been furnished with the 
standards of the Federal Specification Board for this 
purpose, and as a matter of interest in connection with 
this discussion, I am taking the liberty of sending 
these along to you below: 

The actual number of threads in one inch of cloth 
shall be counted in each direction at three different 
places in the cloth, and the result averaged for each 
direction. Where the thread count is under 50, the 
actual number of threads in three inches shall be 
counted for each direction at three different places in 
the cloth and the results reduced to threads per inch, 
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Prints made with 


INDANTHREN COLORS 


CAN BE GUARANTEED 
Fast to Light Fast to Washing 
Fast to Boiling 
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After all, any guarantee of fastness must include every 
color in the pattern. Insure your own peace of mind 
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and averaged for each direction. 
When the size of the sample permits, these counts 
shall be taken about 6 inches apart. 
No warp reading shall be taken at less than eight 
inches from the selvage. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4078. 


Proper Sizing for Duck. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should be very much interested in seeing in the 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department some discus- 
sion as to the proper amount of size to be used on 8- 
to 14-ounce duck. I would be glad to see the figures 
from mills indicating what is actually being done to 
secure the desired results on this class of work, and 
would also like to have the sizing formulas used in 
appiying size to these goods. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4578. 


Disagrees on Roll Weighting. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 659 of the April issue of CoTTon, “‘H. H. 
(MAss.)” describes a method for determining the 
pressure on top rolls on spinning frames. 

While the principles were correctly stated, there 
was a serious mistake made in the subsequent calcula- 
tions, and I would like to submit proof of this conten- 
tion. 

The first two sketches herewith, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, 
appeared with “H. H.’s” article in the April issue of 
CoTTON, and Fig. 3, which I have added, represents a 
schematic drawing of Fig. 1. 

The principle stated by “H. H.” was that moment 
arms should be measured at right angles to the lines 
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of force. 

Thus, in Fig. 3, 

AD (moment arm of lever ABE) is at a right 

angle to ED 

AC (moment arm of lever AB ) is at a right 

angle to CB 

Angle d — 22 degrees (Fig. 1 and Fig. 3). 

Angle d is formed by CB (centerline of stirrup) 
and XX, which is perpendicular to the lever AB. It 
should be noted that XX need not always be perpen- 
dicular to the moment arm AD as one might be led 


to suppose. 


The known quantities are: 
AD = 434 inches — 4.75 inches 
AB = ‘% inches — _ .625 inches 
W = 2% pounds 
Angle d — 22 degrees (30 degrees in Fig. 2) 
and as Angle ABX — 90 degrees 
and Angle ACB = 90 degrees 





it follows that 
Angle e — 22 degrees 
We thus have 


AC 
—- = Cos e 
AB 
AC = cos e AB = .927 & .625 — .579 
The final solution, if we let x represent the weight 


of the top rolls, is: 





x W 
AD AC. 
WXAD 254.75 
be hd SRE a al cl OD halal 
AC 579 


And if we let Angle d — 30 degrees (as given by 
H. H. in Fig. 2), we have 
AC = cos 30 degrees * AB = .866  .625 — 


541 


2.5 X 4.75 
i = 21.95 pounds 


Ao ot ee 
“H. H.” on the other hand gets 


Wx AD 2.5 & 4.75 
————— — ——_———_ > 17.34 pounds 
AC .685 (Fig. 2) 
The difference is large enough to call for a cor- 
rection. 


x = 


F. A. F. (N. C.) 
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Denier 
and the 
stop wateh 


HE viscose solution has traveled 





from the ripening tanks to the spin- 
ning apparatus. Every ingredient has 
been carefully tested and checked. Every 
step of the process has been carefully 
guarded night and day. Temperature 
and humidity control have been main- 
tained at the precise degree. Now the result 
of all this labor is about to be spun into soft, 
gleaming rayon filaments. Before each spin- 
ning machine a du Pont control man pauses 
and holds his stop watch. He is “pump test- 
ing”— measuring the flow of viscose solution 
per unit of time. This rate of flow is one of 
the most important factors determining accu- 
racy of denier. If the flow from any pump is 
not exactly up to standard, that pump must be 
readjusted to deliver the correct amount of 
viscose solution. 


No product, certainly no textile, requires 
more constant chemical control than rayon. 
A mistake at any one of a hundred or more 
points means lowered quality. The difference 
may not be perceptible to the eye—all the more 
reason for rigid chemical control. 


Du Pont have had more than 125 years’ ex- 
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perience in chemical control and more than 
50 years of cellulose chemistry experience. 
Makers of such cellulose! products as explo- 
sives, Duco, Pyralin, Fabrikoid, Tontine, Cello- 
phane and pyroxylin plastics, the Du Pont 
Company undoubtedly knows more about the 
involved processes of cellulose regeneration 
(by which rayon is manufactured) than any 
other organization. 


The very fact that rayon yarn qualities can- 
not be determined without elaborate labora- 
tory equipment makes it all the more impera- 
tive for textile men building for the future to 
trust these all-important intangibles to Ameri- 
ca’s leading cellulose chemists. When you’ve 
specified du Pont rayon, you’ve laid the best 
possible foundation for fabric quality. 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


Ra 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


Produced by THE leading chemical organization 
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Methods of Splitting Cloth on Loom. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 305 of the January number, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4102” asked for information concerning the best 
method of splitting cloth. He wanted to know which is 
better, to split cloth on the loom by means of a cutter, 
or in the cloth room. 

Perhaps if he had given an idea of what the cloth is 
used for, whether it is finished before use, etc. it 
would have been easier to answer his question. 

I notice that in weaving, he is allowing a number of 
empty dents to show the splitting mark. It is not nec- 
essary to leave more than two or three empty dents, 
this depending on the counts of reed used, a fine reed 
requiring three dents, and a coarse reed requiring 
two dents. 

If the goods are for export, or for even home trade, 
it is as well to examine the sample of cloth needed be- 
fore making, to see if there is a split selvage, that is, 
a series of double ends and a couple of lock stitch 


ends at each side of the cutting mark. If so, this needs 
a special selvage motion, of which there are several, 
all being good for the purpose. 

If the cloth is for delivery in the loom state, if he 
can be certain of his lengths, being correct, the best 
method is to cut it at the loom, using a splitting knife 
at the breast beam. One method for doing this which 
I have found to be successful, is made with two pieces 
of cast aluminum fitted together in the shape of a Mal- 
tese cross, as is shown in the accompanying sketch. 
By taking out the two screws which hold the cross to- 
gether, inserting a safety razor blade (the screw holes 
are made to correspond with the two outside holes 
on a razor blade) he can make a gadget which is quite 
handy and safe to use, and with which there is no 
danger of the weavers cutting their fingers. The blade 
holder is beveled on the underneath side, to allow all 
fluff and waste to drop off of the blade. 

Sometimes the device may become blocked or 
clogged up, but it is easily adjusted in a few seconds, 
and does not need tying to the breast beam, as is the 
case with some of the old style cutters made from a 
wooden block and with a piece of straight razor 
blade. All that is necessary is to cut an inch or so at 


the beginning of weaving a cut, and insert the cutter 
which rides on the cloth and cuts up the mark by the 
gradual drawing of the cloth onto the roller against 
the blade, the cutter being firmly fixed against the 
breast beam. 
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If the goods are for finishing, then the best idea 
is to weave the cloth as usual without any empty 
spaces, and let the finisher cut the cloth as he rolls it 
for the packing room, that is, leaving out the empty 
dents, provided no selvage is needed. They can be 
cut in the rolls by means of a band knife such as con- 
verters use, 

Sometimes the goods are run onto a machine some- 
what like a tenter, having clips, but much shorter 
than the ordinary tenter. This runs at a high speed, 
and the cloth, after leaving the clips, passes over a 
flat plate onto one or a series of revolving knives 
(somewhat like a circular saw without teeth). The 
knives are revolving at a rapid rate of speed. The 
cloth is drawn over them onto a roller or several sec- 
tions of rollers, either of wood, paper or fiber. The 
knives are adjustable for any width and can be taken 
off if no’ in use. They are fastened by means of a 
set screw onto a keyed shaft. The knives are easily 
sharpened by a whetstone. Sometimes the cloth is 
cut by hand, which is a rather tedious job and rather 


too costly. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4078. 


Soft Places in Hosiery Yarn. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question put by “C. J. L. (TENN.) 
in the January issue of COTTON regarding the cause 
of soft places occurring in his hosiery yarn, may I 
venture to suggest, in the first place, that the trouble 
would indicate variable loss of twist, which may be in 
all probability caused by spindle slippage through 
slack tapes or bands, or there is a possibility of dirty 
spindle whirls, several of which may be packed with 
dirt, thus increasing the diameter around which the 
tape or band runs; hence, loss of speed, which will re- 
sult in loss of twist. 

The foregoing is, of course, a common defect, 
though perhaps worthy of investigation. 

Now a very peculiar thing in reference to twist on 
a ring spinning frame is the effect of the winding-on 
principle upon the twist. Of course this point may 
not touch our friend’s problem, but I wish to mention 
it in order to arrive at a point which may be worthy 
of recognition in his difficulty. 

' However, this effect of the winding-on principle 
on the twist is that, for every coil of yarn wound upon 
the bobbin during spinning, there is a loss of one twist 
in the yarn. This loss is only recovered when the 
yarn is unwound over the nose end of the bobbin. In 
twist calculations the loss of twist in most cases is ig- 
nored, though in others, it is taken into account, and 
by presenting the following calculation I will show a 
suitable method of accounting for the loss of twist. 

Example:—Speed of spindles 8,400 r.p.m. Front 
roll delivers 400 inches per minute, and the average 
circumference of the winding-on part of the bobbin 
is 2.8 inches. 


Hence, (1) 400 ~— 2.8 =— 148 revs. lost 
(2) 8,400 —143 = 8,257 
and (3) 8,257 — 400 = 20.6 turns lost 


which is about 1.7 per cent loss of twist, shown as 
follows: 
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Group Drives have been found to be both efficient 
and economical for laundry service 


ROUP drives are popular in the 

laundry field and well they might 
be. The lineshafts are operated at 
about 250-R.P.M., permitting easy re- 
duction from a 900 or 1200-R.P.M., 
motor. From four to six washers are 
driven from a single motor-driven 
lineshaft, depending upon size of 
units. The washers are loaded and 
emptied in sequence so that dur- 
ing part of the washing period 
one of the machines is idle. 


When individual drives are 


used a single machine would re- 


quire from 5 to 714 H.P., where- 


of Leather Belting and 


Group Drive for Power Efficiency and Economy 








CHARLES BOND COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
Textile Leathers 


617 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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as a group drive of six machines can be 
handled with a 15 to 25 H. P., motor. 
With belt drive the “Spound” of the 
clothes in the washer is absorbed by 
the belts and is not transmitted back 
to the motor, which means longer 
motor life. 
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143 « 100 
——_—— = L7 
8400 

The reader, I hope, will understand that 8,257 rep- 
resents the revolutions of the traveler, and now this 
brings me nearer to another suggestion for a remedy 
for the trouble. 

It is generally believed that the travelers are in- 
strumental in putting in twist into yarn when spin- 
ning, so I am inclined to think that perhaps our friend 
is not using a suitable traveler for his class of work. 
Possibly they are too heavy. As I mentioned at the 
beginning, his trouble suggests loss of twist, a vari- 
able loss, and this can occur during winding-on, being 
at its greatest when the yarn is being wound onto the 
bare bobbin. The greatest strain occurs at this point 
through the yarn having to drag the traveler around 
the ring at a greater angle. Therefore, a heavy trav- 
eler will increase this strain. Probably our friend 
will locate the cause right there by a change of trav- 
elers, and in passing, I might suggest, if he has not 
already done so, that he ought to try the square-point- 
ed traveler. Also, I think a check up on twist and 
draft gears, as to whether these gears are performing 
properly, and not skipping, through worn teeth or be- 
ing improperly meshed, would perhaps prove benefi- 
cial. The same could be done in the card room or the 


roving frames. 
D. E. (R. 1.). 


Proper Weights for Slasher Squeeze Rolls. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4084,” with reference to the proper weight of squeeze 
rolls to use on slashers, will say that the 285 pound 
rollers he is now using should be heavier, for his 15s 
yarn. 

We decided, in our mill, that our slasher rolls 
were too light and began to look around for a method 
to heavy up on them. At first we had a lever over 
the arbor of the roll with one end weighted down. This 
served to give us part of the effect we were seeking, 
but was not as heavy as we desired. This method of 
weighting the slasher rolls was very hard on the slash- 
er blankets as the rolls had a tendency to drag instead 
of rolling, this would cause the slasher blanket to 
wear out in a very short time. 

The next change we made in the slasher squeeze 
rolls was to do away with the lever and weights that 
we had been using previously and to enlarge the rolls 
themselves. We are now using 800-pound rolls. This 
has proved the most satisfactory of all the methods we 
have tried for increasing the squeezing action of the 
rolls. The advantages of using the larger roll are 
several, namely: With the larger roll the yarn is sub- 
jected to the action of the rolls for a longer time, and 
this gives better penetration of the size into the warp; 
the warp dries better; there is less shedding of the 
size under the looms; and we are getting around two 
per cent more size in our warps now than when we 
used the lighter roll with no change in our method 
of cooking or mixing the starch. 

We now use the 800-pound squeeze rolls on all our 
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slashers, both front and back rolls. Our yarn num- 
bers run from 12.5s to 26s, and the sets will have from 
968 to 5,000 ends in them. We have found that the 
heavy roll acts equelly as well on the smaller sets as 
it does on the ones with a large number of ends. 

We have made no change in our method of clothing 
the slasher rolls since changing to the heavier roll. We 
use a 13-ounce slasher blanket about four yards long; 
this is wrapped on a base of sheeting. 

On the type of work that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4084” 
is running I think that he would get better results 
from squeeze rollers weighing about 450 pounds; he 
could go up to 800 pounds, I believe, without injuring 
the quality of his work. Frankly, I think that the 
roller is too light for the work he is running and 
would set 450 pounds as the minimum weight to run. 
I am sure that he will find he is getting a better look- 
ing yarn, a drier yarn with a larger per cent of size 
in it and less of the starch under the looms in the 
weave Foom. 

‘ CONTRIBUTOR No. 4569. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4084” is right in his doubts— 
the 285-pound squeeze rolls he is running on 15s yarn, 
1,960 ends per set, are too light. With a roll of that 
weight the size is coated on the outside of the yarn 
with very little penetration. 

We run our sets with 3700 ends of 32s yarn, and 
use a 400-pound squeeze roll in the back and a 350- 
pound roll on the front. We have secured very good 
results with rolls of this weight. The rolls are covered 
in the usual manner. 

The back squeeze roll should be heavy enough to 
squeeze all the size possible out of the yarn so that it 
will act as a suction when it comes in contact with the 
next squeeze roll. I believe that the last squeeze roll 
sheuld be lighter so that it will leave a protecting coat 
of size on the yarn for weaving. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4092. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running 21s warp, and our sets range from 
1,300 to 2,272 ends per set. We use squeeze rollers 
on our slashers that are between 570 and 600 pounds, 
and we believe we are getting good results, much bet- 
ter than we did with lighter rolls. This information 
is given in response to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4084” in a 
recent number as to the weight of squeeze rollers on 
slashers for 15s yarn with 1960 ends per set. I would 
recommend that he try rollers weighing between 575 


and 600 pounds. 
E. R. (S. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4084” who asks 
for some opinions regarding the proper weight of 
squeeze rolls to use on slashers. He does not say 
whether his yarn is of regular, soft or hard twist; 
nor does he state what trouble he is having, if any. 
His sets are of 1,960 ends of 15s yarn. His rolls 
weigh 285 pounds each, and he says that it seems to 
him these are too light. 

If his yarn is of regular warp twist, his rolls are 
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[2 Pacific Mills at Lyman, 8. C.; built 1923-24 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Boston. 


Chicopee Mills near 
Gainesville, _Ga.; 
built 1927 by Fiske- 
Carter Constr. Co. 
of Greenville, 8. C. 


RRS, 3 


bus, od 3 
1919 by T C. 
Thompson & Bros. 


"THE seven million dollar plant of Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C. 
The immense mill extension and weave shed of Bibb Mfg. Co. 
at Columbus. The three million dollar plant of Chicopee Mills near 
Gainesville. All of the buildings that house these great textile fin- 
ishing industries have been made permanent and fireproof through 
the use of our Blast Furnace Slag in reinforced concrete. 


Permanent through the close kinship between basic slag and 
Portland Cement, producing concrete of unusual strength. 
Firesafe, in that basic slag is itself fireproof. Economical 
because concrete slag is lighter—from 300 to 600 Ibs. per 
cu. yd. than any other standard concrete aggregate. 


These are the facts that have influenced the use of our Blast Fur- 
nace Slag in modern, reinforced concrete mill construction. Our 
engineering staff will be glad to submit further data! 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM JACKSONVILLE 
THOMASVILLE MONTGOMERY OCALA, FLA. 
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too light, for they will squeeze the size to the center 
fibers. I have dressed 15s yarn with very little suc- 
cess, the rolls weighing, first roll 270 pounds and the 
finisher roll 325 pounds. 

If the yarn is of hard twist, I would suggest that 
his rolls be changed, to be first roll 375 pounds and 
finisher roll 450 pounds. If the yarn is soft twist, he 
should use but the finisher roll and hang 100 pounds 
weight on it instead of 75 pounds. 

In all three cases I would set a constant size box 
temperature of 180 degrees; large cylinder 216 de- 
grees; small cylinder 230 degrees. The speed for the 
regular soft twist should be 38.5. yards per minute, 
and for the hard twist two-thirds of this speed or 
25.5 yards per minute. 

R. W. (CONN.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4084,” who asked in the December number for 
some suggestions with reference to slasher squeeze 
roll weights. He said his sets are of 15s yarn, 1960 
ends per set, and his rollers weigh 285 pounds each. 
He wanted to know whether the readers think these 
are too light. 

At the present time we are using on our slashers 
on the front squeeze roll—that is, the roll nearest the 
cylinder—a 500-pound roll, and on the back roll a 350- 
pound squeeze roll. We started doing this something 
over a year ago, as we found we got. better results 
with these heavy rolls. 

We find that the 500-pound roll (which is the last 
roll the yarn goes between before going over the cyl- 
inder) would squeeze any excess size from off the 
yarn and not cause it to be glazy and sticky. We 
found this would give us a better finish on our goods, 
in fact, we like the general results much better with 
these heavy rolls. 

Before we adopted the heavy rolls, our rolls were 
as follows: 350-pound roll on the front and 250-pound 
on the back. I see no reason why “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4084” should not get good results with these same 
weight rolls we are now using, as we run considerable 
14%s and 16s yarn and get good results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4089. 


Figuring the Eyes in Harness. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I recently saw in COTTON an inquiry as to a method 
of figuring the eyes per shaft for a six harness broad- 
cloth. The most important thing to get first is the 
width in the reed. A fabric of this construction would 
probably be set about one inch wider in the reed than 
the cloth width. This is the way I would figure the 
eyes per inch on the cloth given in the question, which 
was a 144 sley broadcloth, 5,350 ends, 37 inches wide: 

144 X 37 inches + 32 for selvage — 5,360 ends, 
which require 5,360 eyes. 

5,360 


88 inches (in reed) XX 6 shades 
inch. 


= 23.51 eyes per 


I. W. (CONN.) 
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Preventing Double Picks and Snarled Ends. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
4127”, who asks for advice on how to prevent double 
picks, as well as snarled ends of filling coming in the 
cloth at the transfer of the quill. In answer to this 
question, I would say that there is only one solution, 
and that is, to put feelers on the looms. Feelers are 
built to prevent double picks and installed on the 
looms for this purpose. 

However, two filling forks will prevent a whole lot 
of double picks, but perhaps the looms are not 
equipped with these so that would let that way out, 
but the two forks are the only thing that I know that 
will help in this trouble. 

To my mind there is not much chance to prevent 
the filling snarling as the last few rounds of yarn on 
the quill slip off. I remember thirty years ago, when 
automatic looms were crude, I had ‘some trouble try- 
ing to weave a nice piece of goods. The double picks 
were bad, but were not so bad as the snarling or 
bunching at the ends of the quills; these ruined the 
cloth. I made the weavers or battery hands cut the 
filling at the bottom of the quill so that the filling 
would run out where cut. Of course this made waste, 
but a clean double pick if it happened to run out that 
way. 

This is about all I can say in regard to this ques- 
tion except to get feelers, but do not think that the 
trouble will be over even then. There will always be 
that everlasting fight to keep the waste down by 
keeping the bunch perfect. 

C. W. (ALA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answering the questions advanced by “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4127”, it will be necessary to treat this sub- 
ject from several different angles. The questions are 
important; that is, prevention of double and snarled 
filling at filling change on automatic looms making 
sheeting without use of feelers. 

The automatic loom is a great machine and will 
perform well under reasonable requirements. The con- 
tributor’s question, however, takes the automatic 
loom at its weakest point. There is a great deal that 
can be done to minimize the trouble mentioned. If 
the trouble warrants the expenditure, the best thing 
to do is to equip these looms with feelers, but the 
question -is—can it be done without feelers? 

Frankly, we do not think so entirely, but the trou- 
ble may be minimized as follows: Make the best fill- 
ing possible properly conditioned on a suitable quill 
using a shuttle eye that will thread easily. This will 
remove a great dea) of the filling breakage and mis- 
changes of filling. See that shuttles are properly 
boxed to prevent rebounding, remove, if any, leathers 
from lay, which loom fixers sometimes tack on the lay 
near the filling fork to prevent kinky filling. This 
leather will prevent the filling knife from properly 
performing its function, causing long ends of filling 
to weave into the selvages at filling changes. See that 
rocker shaft boxes are in good condition and lays well 
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What has caused the 
wonderful come-back 
in cotton goods. Styl- 
ists tell us it’s color. 
Compare the cottons 
of today with the cot- 
tons of four years ago. 
The difference is — 
Color. 


red or green, striped 
or color running 
trunks? Color has 
gone far in three short 
years but is still in its 
infancy. 


The mills which are 
close to the consumer, 
who are watching the 
big markets are rely- 
ing upon color to 
make the consumer 
buy today and again 
tomorrow where the 
style changes from 


green to pink — or 
Who would ever blue. 
have thought to see 


REE gemma Cl i : A | } R *, K | j | S Your mill has the 
: k ES ae 

room with tte or SE MOPS ona wcin 
\y/ 


Mills which have 
seized upon color as a 
selling point — have 
foreseen the demand, 
are leading a parade 
of profit. 


Gaston County Equipment has solved the color problem of many «@ textile mill. 
The Combination Beam and Package Dyeing Machines yive you range and accuracy. 
Other Gaston County products include machines for Beam Drying, Beam Winding, 
Beam Dyeing, Package Drying and Package Dyeing. Consult us on your dyeing 
problems. We will be most glad to consult with you. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


STANLEY, N. C. - - 306 INDEPENDENCE BLDG., CHARLOTTE; N. C. 
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lined and level. Next examine take up pawls and set 
them so as not to take up at filling change but merely 
to hold the cloth while the filling is changing. This 
will require proper and nicely set up gears at this 
point, and require good fixing. All worn gear studs 
should be removed which will give positive and smooth 
change. Next inaugurate rigid inspection system of 
shuttles, batteries, etc. that may be causing broken or 
mischanging filling. 

Compliance with these suggestions and close inspec- 
tion in the cloth room and removal of all defects pos- 
sible may enable the contributor to make a salable 
piece of goods. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4131. 


Another Salesman Speaks Up. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


That wise old bird, the owl, is to be envied some- 
what. Nature so endowed him that he can turn his 
head completely around and get a clear vision in all 
directions. It is regrettable that the human family 
has, by indifference or inactivity, lost the use of fac- 
ulties that also once gave them this advantage; the 
advantage of clearly seeing all sides. 

During the past few months, your discussion col- 
umns have carried discussions of “pests,” otherwise 
referred to by my fellow scribes as salesmen, so, is it 
not in order for us to look at the other side of the 
matter of buying and selling, and not let the “pests” 
take all the blame? 

The buyer, if intelligently serving his company, is, 
or should be, equipped with such faculties of fore- 
sight and generalship as will enable him to radiate ef- 
ficiency to his subordinates, who can “carry on’’, with- 
out the boss getting “fussed up’, when the minister 
or a salesman drops in for a few minutes’ interview. 

Taking the buyer’s viewpoint, it is sometimes hard 
to get a real good reason for admitting a salesman at 
all. The salesman is more or less aggressive, because 
he is paid to be. He is more or less well posted on 
the articles he is offering for sale, and, in some cases, 
we find him so well trained in his own line, and from 
contact and observation so thoroughly equipped, that 
he makes embarrassing moments, not maliciously, but 
honestly trying to break through the reserve or 
“front” which the buyer assumes. Well do I remem- 
ber a call I once made, when I barely got inside the 
door before I was told, with great impressiveness, that 
the buyer was so extremely busy it would be impossi- 
ble for him to give me any time, etc., ete. I was fol- 
lowed by another “pest”, and I stopped to get a drink 
of water. And passing under the transom of the closed 
door, I caught a few words of greeting given this oth- 
er “pest”— 


“Hello Bill! How’s your golf game now? By the 


way, I got those foot-ball tickets, and sure appreciated 
them.” 

Both sides of the game have their amusing phases. 
We all put on “front” and “tell the world”, when deep 
down in the inner-man, we know we are just “throw- 
ing dust”, for appearance’s sake. 
atoms we are! 


Oh, what small 
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A salesman often keeps a straight face, even 
though he be ready to explode with amusement, when 
he happens to call on some fellow who immediately be- 
gins to broadcast a verbal smoke-screen to hide his 
incompetence, and the real kick comes when we see the 
pomp and splendor of his importance budding forth as 
the thumbs reach for the trusty arm-holes and hear 
the creak of the springs of the office-chair as we get 
the “rearback” and hear the overworked expression, 

“Ne-o-0, we have contracts on This-or-that, and 
our buyer, at So-and-so, does our buying.” 

Oh, to be captain of one’s own soul! 

One fellow said to the writer, 

“No-0-0, we have bought from one concern for 
twenty years, and hope to live another twenty and do 
the same thing.” : 

It is needless to say that I answered, “I hope you 
don’t,” and, incidentally, that fellow is now in a sub- 
ordinate position, with a progressive man filling his 
place, a fellow who has the time to investigate com- 
petitive markets and the moral courage to look into 
the merits and demerits that go hand-in-hand. 

A story of comedy, winding up with tragedy, could 
be written around a call which the writer once made 
on a fine old gentleman in one of the southern mills, 
and the story, taking the high spots, would run some- 
thing like this: 

I approach, hat-under-arm, samples in one hand 
and portfolio (for front) in the other. 

“Good morning! Mr. X. (I got his name from the 
gate-keeper). I’m So-and-so, representing the largest 

. ete.—bull and more bull.” 

The dialogue then switches. 

“Young man, I’m mighty glad you came in, but you 
must be a new man in this territory. I came from 
up East years ago, and for years up there, we bought 
from a certain concern, and sentiment reaches so deep 
in me that we have continued for a great number of 
years, and if your prices were 20 per cent better, we 
would still stick.” 

He reached for a sample that I was rolling around 
in my hand for bait, and asked, 

“What’s your price in case lots?” 

I named a ridiculous figure, and he immediately 
“buzzed” for a fellow out in the mill, or so I judged, 
for I noticed, when he came in, that his flowing, or 
sweeping, mustache ‘was plentifully mixed with lint. 
The following conversation ensued: 

“Jim, look at this. It’s a beautiful article; believe 
I’ll buy you a case.” 

“Yes, it is, but .... Wonder if the goods come up 
to the sample?” 

“We-l-l, I don’t know, the ones we get from So-and- 
so are mighty good. That fellow comes around to see 
me every now and then, and I like his stuff.” 

The sample was returned to me. Mustache retires. 
I shuffle my stuff together, pick up my hat and sneak 
toward the door. In an effort to revive me, he pulled 
this verbal baby-ease stuff: 

“Young man, I’m always glad to see you fellows. 
Drop in any time.” 

Why can’t we all drop this “front” or pretense, 
and be ourselves, for a child could have seen that this 
fellow had not the courage to displease a subordinate 
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No-Glare Filters Out 10° to 15° of Heat—Yet 
Admits 94% of Light! 


ODERN mechanical window shade 

equipment costs a lot of money these 
days—both for installation and upkeep (re- 
pairs and replacements). 


All this heavy expense can be avoided by sim- 
ply coating your glass with SKYCO WNo- 
Glare. It saves its slight cost many times over 
in one season. 


SKYCO No-Glare 


is a sky-blue liquid that you paint or spray on 
the glass of your windows and skylights. The 
resulting film of No-Glare FILTERS the in- 
tense glaring sunlight, letting in 94% of the 
light, but rejecting all of the tiring glare and 
15° of the heat (actual thermometer tests). 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass—yet rain or 
weather conditions do not affect SKYCO No- 
Glare. Neither will it rub or flake off. Yet 
you can remove it easily with warm wateer and 
a brush. -Just as effective if applied on inside 
of glass. 

Surprisingly Economical 


A single gallon covers from 700 to 800 square 
feet of glass—No-Glare costs less than 2c 
per square foot of glass coated. One applica- 
tion lasts throughout sun-glare season. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

Convenient Trial Offer 
Used by - textile mills everywhere. Sold by 


mill supply houses. Order a trial gallon today 
at 3.50 and try it on a ‘“‘glary”’ window. 
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THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY, 1420 E. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Reduces Heat 10° to 15° — 
Yet 94% of Light Maintained No °C | are 


Deleted RCC. ORE 


Gives a Cool Diffused Light 
that is Restful 








who wanted to buy from someone else. I said to the 
gentleman as I neared the door, 

“You have enjoyed yourself. Now, in fairness, let 
me say the thing that is on my mind at the moment, 
and agree to laugh with me. I cannot feed the little 
family back home with ‘courtesy calls’, You so wrap 
yourself with indifference and subservience to sub- 
ordinates, that you give no consideration to men, nor 
the goods they are selling, and the people who jeop- 
ardize their money by allowing you to play with this 
mill have never realized that a man in your position 
would wilfully shut his eyes to progress or betterment 
and give no consideration to merit or competitive val- 
ues, and let me hazard the statement that if you pur- 
sue your present policy of calling in a subordinate who 
can influence you against your better judgment, as 
was so forcibly shown in this case, it will be only.a 
short time until you will drift into the herd of unnum- 
bered millions who have passed on.” 

Another case— 

“Oh, yes—ah—my contract comes up in June. 
Drop around about that time. I’m awfully busy this 
morning. Nice day, etc., etc.” 

I call again at the proper time, chalking up my 
expense in the trusty expense book, and get— 

“Why—ah, I find that I am protected until next 
year.” 

That’s all right. We take it as part of the game, 
but what is the effect when the old expense gets back 
to the house? It has to be passed back to the con- 
sumers, one way or another; high prices or reduced 
values. 

Now, for a more pleasant incident. I called on a 
gentleman who was brutally frank, but courteous, and 
he stated, so anyone could understand it, that he was 
prejudiced against my house and he had his source of 
supply, which was satisfactory, but that if I could 
break down his resistance, he would go into it in as 
open-minded a way as possible. The result was, he 
saved six hundred dollars on an installation job, and 
has been getting the efficient service which I guaran- 
teed. This man had the courage to come out in the 
open and put himself in position to take advantage, if 
any, of new ideas and methods, and, allow me to say, 
with all respect, that many an interview is refused 
because of the lack of courage to step out and expose 
one’s ego to the assault of well-trained minds, special- 
izing on probably one thing. 

Tons and tons of literature have been mailed, sole- 
ly with the intent of getting ideas over without the 
cost of traveling salesmen, but it is known by no man, 
what, when, or if, the buying public reads. A test case 
of two hundred personal letters, with the clearest pos- 
sible appeal to the public to investigate the merit or 
efficiency of a certain article was sent out, and not a 
single inquiry came out of it. So on we go, the buyer 


and the seller, playing tag, so to speak, while the man-. 


ufacturers, on one hand, and the stock-holders of in- 
dustrial plants on the other, adjust their business to 
fit, one by adding sales cost and taking it back wher- 
ever they can, and the other by lessened dividends -or 
profits by lowered qualities in some instances, and by 
inefficient operation coming from improper purchases. 
ANOTHER SALESMAN.’ 
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Frigidaire ‘Water Coolers, like those at the Poinsett Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., are saving money and helping to increase the 
health and output of workers in factories everywhere. 


$1380 


saved annually by 
Frigidaire 
Water Coolers 
for the Poinsett Mills 


R. L. F. KELLY, Superintendent of the Poin- 

sett Mills, Greenville, S. C., says, “we are 
greatly pleased with our Frigidaire equipment. 
We installed five Frigidaire coolers about a year 
ago. They have not only given satisfactory serv- 
ice ever since, but saved us about $115 a month 
on our water cooling bill.” 

In addition to savings there is the still more 
important matter of the health and efficiency of 
workers which is vitally affected by drinking 
water. A plentiful supply, cooled to exactly the 
right temperature keeps men and women better 
satisfied, more efficient, more productive. 

Frigidaire leads in dependable, economical, 
large-capacity service, and has a remarkable 
record for long life. Get all the facts about Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers designed for factory installa- 
tion. Learn about their low cost and convenient 
General Motors terms to industrial operators. 
Write a card or memo today. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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AMICO 


The Original Underslung tractor 
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32°-40- 48" 
60"-72’ dia. 
Motor or 
Belt Driven 


SOME INSTALLATIONS 


American Chatillon Co. Rome, Ga. 
Argus Knitting Mills Lebanon, Pa. 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cooper Wells Co. St. Joseph, Mich. 
Everwear Hosiery Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
E.M.H. Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
Mercantile Dye Works New York 
National Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pilot Hosiery Mills Lexington, N. C. 
Princeton Rayons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Umans Bros. Co. New York, N. Y. 
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Amico &xtractors Are Used Throughout The World 
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Methods of Drawing-In Fancies. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4151” sub- 
mitted a problem as to drawing-in. He asked about 
the “one-girl” method, on gingham, suiting, and hand- 
kerchief patterns—that is, not using a hand-in girl. 
He wanted to know the best practice as to using one 
or two hooks; whether to use a lease or a comb to draw 
from; if the girl should begin on the left or right side 
of the harness to draw in; and whether card clothing 
should be used to hold the ends down. 

Your contributor has about described the system 
that we use here in drawing-in. We do quite a bit of 
dobby work and some two-beam work, and it is all 
done on the “one-girl” method. 

If a man is using colored work, he can help quite a 
bit by putting in lease strings between the various 
sheets of color on the slasher before the loom beam is 
taken off. The first operation after the beams are put 
into the rack is to brush the ends down into a sheet 
of card clothing, and from this sheet the ends, so 
brushed down, are drawn through the drop wires first 
according to the pattern described. Then after the 
drop wires have been completed, the harness are hung 
in front for drawing. 

We find that the girls will use two, three or four 
hooks to draw-in with, according to what seems to 
them to best suit the draw they are making. If they 
use two banks of drop wires they use two prong hooks 
and three and four for three and four banks of drop 
wires. Naturally, the number of harness drawn will 
determine the number of hooks that the girl will use. 

In starting to draw-in the girl begins at her right 
as she sits in front of the drawing-in rack. Of course 
she will have to read the drawing-in draft backwards, 
that is, begin at the right hand side of the paper and 
read from right to left. It will also be necessary for 
the slasher man to pick from that side of the beam 
which will be at the drawing-in girl’s right when she 
starts. In other words, he must begin to pick from the 
left-hand side of the slasher as he stands in front of 
the loom beam on the slasher. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4152. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4151,” concerning our practice in drawing-in compli- 
cated warps for fancy work. 

All of our girls use a double drawing-in hook, that 
is, two hooks in one handle. Experience has shown 
us that with practice with the double hook, a girl can 
draw two threads just as quickly as one. Therefore, 
she can draw the drop wires and harness in just one- 
half the time it would take should she use a single 
hook. 

In drawing our warps, we use both a lease rod and 
a comb. We lease the color at the slasher and place 
the comb at the drawing-in frame. The draw-in girl 
draws directly from the comb. This method, we find, 
is best, for it is the best way to keep the ends from 
becoming crossed. 

All of our gifls draw from right to left. This is 
the most natural way for a right-handed person to 
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Helping Hand On, 


Textile Oils 6 Chemicals 


OREMOST chemists, 2 


scientific laboratories and 
modern chemical manufac- 
turing plants for the first time 
now are available to serve 
textile mill operators. 


The manufacture of textile 
oils and chemicals by the 
Federal Phosphorus Com- 
pany division of the Swann 
Corporation places the en- 
tire resources of this great 
organization at the disposal 
of textile mill men. 


Here is a real helping hand 
for textile mills. A special 
Service Department has been 
organized to help you solve 
your problems. 


Federal 
Products 


Softeners 
Sizing Materials 


Finishing Materi- 
als 


Raw and Sulphon- 
ated Tallows 


Penetrants 
Stripping Agents 


Degumming 
Agents 


Weighting Mate- 
rials 


Fulling and Scour- 
ing Ooncen- 
trates 


Kier Assistants 
Detergents 


Trisodium Phos- 
phate 


Lubricants for 
Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Rayon 


Sulphonated Oils 
Soluble Oils 
Stainless Oils 
Olive Oils 

Wool Oils 


as 


We are not jobbers—we manu- 
facture our own products and ship 
direct from our plants to you. 


“ASK FEDERAL” 


FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


7 worns mt 
GIRMINGHAM - DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA 
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DODGE TIMKEN’S 
2-Ply-Defense against Dripping Oil 
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Eliminates Oil-Spot Spoilage 


WO metal walls keep all oil in—and all dirt out — 

of Dodge-Timken Bearings. Oil spot spoilage is defi- 
nitely eliminated. The hazards of oily floors — slimy and 
slippery accident-makers—don’t exist in a Dodge-e TIMKEN- 
ized mill. 


Clean oil — effective, cost-reducing lubricant — stays right in the 
bearing. Because of no oil wastage — Dodge-Timkens need to be 


oiled only two or three.times a year— and even then it’s a simple task. 


Dodge-Timkens outlive —out-produce and out-perform. They per- 
mit new speeds — higher production that immediately brings lower 
costs. They save power. This savings alone actually pays for the 
slight investment you make in solving your bearing problem with 


Dodge-Timken Bearings. 


Your supply house has Dodge-Timkens ready for your 
immediate use. For complete bearing data in handy ref- 
erence form, clip and mail the coupon below. It brings 
you an authoritative, specific data book of definite value 
to you. 


Name 
Position 
Firm__ 


Address__ 





















Please send me the Dodge-Timken 
Engineer’s Data Book 
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draw a warp. The thread is drawn through the eyes 
with the right hand, and the loose end is pulled to the 
girl’s right and allowed to fall out of the way. Her 
left hand is not encumbered by the loose ends hang- 
ing from the harness eyes. Of course, in the case of a 
left-handed person, the reverse would be true. 

We use card clothing to hold the ends down. I do 
not know of a simpler or better method. 

I think your reader will find the “one-girl” system 
very satisfactory, for I feel an extra girl on an ordi- 
nary warp would be superfluous. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4153. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In connection with your discussion on drawing-in 
practice, I will say that I have tried both methods of 
drawing-in—that is, with and without the hand-in 
girl, and I think the “one-girl’”’ method is by far the 
best as regards both production and cost. In fact, I 
have changed from two to one girl since I have been 
operating this mill and find that I get along much bet- 
ter. 

Our girls use only one hook. We pattern our warp 
on the slasher and find no necessity for leasing. We 
cnly use the comb. The girls start from the right-hand 
side of the harness. We use card clothing to hold the 
ends tight, and I do not know of a better method than 
this. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4154. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I have never used more than one girl to the draw- 
ing-in frame—two warps-—and she uses two hooks on 
one handle. We have always used a comb to spread 
the warp for accurate drawing. Our girls begin on 
the right side of the harness to draw the warp. 

We use card clothing to hold the ends down and fa- 
cilitate the work as well as assist in accuracy. 

This, I think, is a perfectly reasonable method of 
drawing-in warps, and in my opinion is the cheapest 
method compatible with speed and accuracy. I am giv- 
ing this informaticxu in response to your ’Contributor 
No. 4151,” who wanted some discussion on these 
points. I have used this method invariably for all 
patterns involving extra warps, towels, ginghams, suit- 
ings, handkerchiefs, etc. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4155. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In operating on the “one-girl” method of drawing- 
in warps on two beam work, it is my opinion that one 
hook should be used, and that both the lease and comb 
should be used to draw from, the girl starting from 
the right-hand side of the harness. I also advocate 
the use of card clothing to hold the ends down. I 
know this is the method that is used in two of the 
largest and best known fancy goods mills in the South. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4156. 


Sprocket Stock of Link Belt Company. 

Link Belt Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
co, Ill., has recently issued a 38-page booklet showing de- 
tailed specifications of the 15,000 sprocket wheels carried 
in stock by the company. This stock is made from over 
1300 separate patterns, which need only to be bored and key 
seated, allowing shipments to be made promptly. 
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“Risky” 
Anything But Accurate 
Temperature Control 
in Skein Dyeing. 


OSITIVE and uniformly fixed temperature con- 

trol is a vital factor in your cotton skein dyeing 
processes. “Hand on Valve” control is “risky.” Since 
few dyes require a boiling temperature it is unnec- 
essary to heat the dye solution to that point, gener- 
ating steam clouds which make for unpleasant and 
unhealthy dye rooms. 







_ AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR 


on the skein tub has proved in hundreds of mills its 
absolute dependability in maintaining correct tem- 
peratures and thereby avoiding steam and labor 
wastes and poor quality of product. 


Your Correspondence is Welcomed 


We invite you to use freely 
our nation wide engineering 
® service and will gladly send 
"9 literature giving many com- 
pletely described and _ il- 
lustrated applications of 
Sylphon Temperature Con- 
y trol Instruments as installed 
7 and operating in some of the 
nation’s outstanding textile 
mills. 


Write for Bulletin CT -109 


at 





The Original and Only 
Genuine Sylphon 


FULTON SYLPHON (. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. 8. A. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 
41-2 Foley St., London, W 1, England. 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, 


Que., Canada. 
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PULLEYS 
are a DRAIN on Your PROFITS / 


AZY, slipping, power-wasting, metal pulleys—loafing 
oa the job—holding back production—cheating on Reptace the lazy pulleys on your 


. . ! machines with modern, high-efficiency 
every machine the profit it should produce for you! ROCKWOOD Fibre Pulleys. On many 






Of course they make a pretense at working. They machines the change can be made in five 
. . . . i ! 
whirl around at a lively clip, but all the time they are minutes . . . Easy to buy! Dealer stocks 
Peas < from coast to coast. Over 2,000 stock 
giving you a big laugh .. . If the belts could talk, they sizes at prices no higher, often lower, 
would tell you what lazy creatures metal pulleys really than for metal pulleys. 






are. The poor belts wear themselves out trying to get the 
indolent pulleys to hold a decent speed. And then the 
belts get the blame! 


Metal pulleys cannot conserve power because they 
cannot properly GRIP a belt... If you want maximum 
machine performance and output, you must use ROCK- 

WOOD PULLEYS—the PULLeEys that really 
PULL! Their clinging end-grain fibres have a natural 
ability for GRIPPING and PULLING a belt. 













BPULLeys tHat PULL 
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Are You Interested in There’s os need ~ peta in —— 

rives. Before you decide on any change, get all the 
SHORT-CENTER Drives? facts about the remarkable new Rockwood UNI-PULL 
DRIVE—the simplest, most economical short-center drive ever designed. It has proved 
its superiority in a wide variety of machine applications. Get the advice of our engineering 
staff. We will gladly install a single unit for observation. Write today for Bulletin C-1. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Maysville, Ky. 


Divisions of General Fibre Products, Inc. 
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New Loom without Shuttles. 


NFORMATION has been released in Manchester, 
England, regarding the invention of a new loom, 
from which the shuttle has been entirely eliminated. 
Instead of the shuttle flying across the warp from box 
to box, the filling will bridge the warp by two expand- 
ing pointers; one will stretch across half-way with the 
filling, and will be met by one from the other side, 
which completes the transit. 

Continuous operation of the loom is assured, it is 
stated, with a supply of filling crossing the warp in 
any sequence desired. It is claimed that the inven- 
tion will result in more efficient and better production 
of wool and cotton goods, and that it will not be nec- 
essary to stop a loom in order to change the color of 
the filling, and bad patches or thin places in the fab- 
ric can be avoided, as the filling can only once cross 
the warp without detection of the fault. 

Commenting on this Yorkshire invention in the 
“Daily Express,” a well known textile engineer says 
“It is generally agreed that the new invention makes 
a really valuable contribution to the complex problem 
of efficient and abundant weft supply. It provides for 
a multiple supply of weft, and, what is of real impor- 
tance, the supply can be regulated in practically any 
order of sequence. 

“The somewhat extravagant claims which have 
been made in late years regarding new looms or at- 
tachments have led manufacturers to regard new in- 
ventions with circumspection, but this new Yorkshire- 
born development marks a genuine advance.” 


Another Lay-Out for 30s and 43s. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4157” asked 
some of us to give suggestions as to the proper drafts 
and twists to use in making 30s warp and 43s filling. 
He gave his lay-out in detail and it happens that I 
have had almost an identical lay-out, and I am glad to 
tell him and other readers what we do for quality and 
strength on these yarns. 

In the opening room we put ten bales of cotton 
down for a mixing, and use, as far as possible, the 
same amount from each. Of course at times they vary 
from different causes, but as a whole we feed an av- 
erage from each bale into the opening machines which 
is carried to the picker room by a suction pipe about 
300 feet from the mill. It then goes through two hori- 
zontal openers, onto the automatic distributor and in- 
to the hoppers. We use only two processes of picking. 

I am sure everyone understands that it is neces- 
sary to have the machines thoroughly oiled and kept 
clean. The evener motions must work properly so that 
the cotton is spread on the screens as evenly as pos- 
sible. We allow one-half pound variation each way on 
the laps for the cards. We make a 10 1-2-ounce lap, 
on 40-inch machines. 

We draft 102.3 on the cards, and make a 45-grain 
sliver. We strip the cards three times a day with a 
vacuum stripper. All piecings at the pickers and cards 
are made as nearly perfect as possible, as well as all 
other piecings throughout the mill. We grind the 
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PROOF AGAINST 


‘sagging 
“warping 
‘and bending 


ROCK WEAVE 


baskets and trucks 





Rockweave canvas products are built for the hard- 
est use. They have frames of round, specially tem- 
pered spring steel, and resilient, galvanized strap 
steel bands, riveted buth crosswise and lengthwise 
to the steel frame—which form the most protective 
bottom yet devised. 


Triumph Duck is used for all coverings. It is made ~ 


in our own mills, and is much harder wearing, weight 
for weight. The top rims are bound with chrome 
leather. Basket shoes can be replaced if they become 
worn. The trucks are made of selected clear oak and 
maple. The workmanship in each case is on a par 
with material ... fully guaranteed against flaws. 


Rockweave canvas products are in a class by them- 
selves, but our facilities enable us to price them 
right in line with the market. Standard sizes are 


ready for immediate shipment. We can also make . 


special sizes for your requirements on short notice, 
and at reasonable prices. Our salesman can supply 
full information and take your order. Or you can 
write direct. 





ROCK WEAVE MILLS 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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W. B. Pat. “GRIP” SHIELD. 
Absolutely Secure. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c, &c. 


W. B. Patent STEEL LINERS, 
for Hard Twisted Yarns. 


Largest Maheratré hee World 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., LTD., 


arr Pe UGGET, LIVERPOOL.” GARSTON, 
gee 6, At Were LIVERPOOL 
o 


—Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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cards about every 30 days. At every grinding the 
grinders clean all oil holes when starting to grind, and 
oil with a non-fluid oil which does not fly and dampen 
the clothing, causing “oil rots” on the clothing. They 
see that the oil flows through every oil hole while 
grinding. When done they gauge up all over, and set 
to the usual gauges generally understood by all card- 
ers, according to the weight of the sliver. But since 
we are talking about a 45-grain sliver, I will give our 
settings: Feed plate to licker-in, 10; licker-in to cyl- 
inder, 10; mote knives to licker-in top knife, 17, bot- 
tom knife, 12, and at a 17 degree angle, which we have 
found to get the best motes. The flats at the back 
stands of the cards are set to a 12, and we draw down 
at each stand as we go over to the front stand, which 
we set toa 10. Some differ as to this method of set- 
ting, but we take the stand that as the cotton goes on- 
to the cylinder it is more bulky, and is coarser than it 
is when it has reached the doffer. The front plates 
are set according to the amount of strips desired. The 
doffer is set to a 7, or an easy 5, where it will slide 
along between the doffer and cylinder just a bit 
“sticky.” 

I failed to. give the settings on the picker. The 
Buckley .beater points are set to the delivery point of 
the cotton feed rolls to about 3-16-inch; the blade beat- 
ers to about 1-4-inch; and the Kirschner beaters on 
finishers 1-8-inch at the point of contact. 

Getting back to the card, care must be taken in set- 
ting the doffer comb blade so as not to let it drag the 
sliver or draw too much tension on the sliver as it is 
being combed from the doffer. There has never been 
very much said about the tension from the doffer to 
the coiler head calendar rolls, but we have found that 
there is almost as much danger there in stretching the 
slivers as at the drawing frames. Card cans should 
not be allowed to run too full, as this will cause a lot 
of tension on the slivers and disarrange them, and this 
makes uneven places in the sliver. Unevenness means 
thin places, and yarn is no stronger than its weakest 
link—so there you are. 


Taking up next the drawing frames, many peo- 
ple differ with us, but we found that by running sev- 
en ends up at the back of both breaker and finisher 
drawing, instead of six, we get about four per cent 
better breaking strength. We use a 45-grain sliver, 
with seven ends up, and use a draft of 5.83, getting a 
breaker drawing sliver of 54 grains. Seven of these 
up at the finisher, with a draft of 6.50, gives a finish- 
er drawing sliver 58 grains per yard. 

These drafts and weights may not figure out abso- 
lutely, but they are as nearly correct as we can deter- 
mine them on the scales, and I do not want to be call- 
ed down on how the thing figures. You can weigh 
one time, and figure that, and weigh again and figure 
that, and be theoretically off one way one time and 
the. other way next time, so these figures are taken 
from an average over a long time. 

Our drawing frame front roll speed is round 290 
r.p.m. We clean our rollers, top and bottom, every two 
weeks; that is, the breakers this week and the finishers 
next week. Oiling, of course, is carefully looked after; 
and other cleaning as well. There is a lot of chance of 
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Here you read the record of picks-per- 
hour on which to base the standard 
task. 


You: see—by the Counter—what the 
weaver has done and ought to do each 
day on each loom. 


There’s no getting away from this rec- 
ord of picks—as to number produced 
and required. There's no getting away 
from the obligation to hold to the 
standard rate. 


The loom is tied to the daily task by the 
daily check-up of picks produced, compared 
with the mark you set. It’s tied to the defi- 
nite job of making a Profit. 


V eeder-Root T extile Counters can be 
applied to every machine and work- 
situation in a mill. They will help you 
to solve any production-problem or 
labor-problem. Write for Textile 
Counter booklet “C,” or ask for a 
trial of the Counters. 


Nooo —/POOTincorronares 


General Southern Representative: 
W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.- 
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Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
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“Inasmuch as many textile products 
manufactured in the South must be 
sent North for finishing, and then 
transported to the market, there isin 
fact a disadvantage in the Southern 
location.” 


So spake Professor Richard H. Lans- 


treet Poaceae = On WHY 
“MUST” they, Professor? 


Why “must” they be sent 
North? What types of textiles 


made in the South cannot be 
finished in the South? 


We would like to know—for 
we are not only finishing 
Southern goods— but are get- 
ting goods from the North as 


well. 














Come, take a look, Professor 
—we'll show you the shoe is 
on the other foot. 


Quick service ensured by big capacity and modern equip- 
ment. Four days freight time to New York or St. Louis, 
five days to Chicago. Correspondence mailed from New 
York this afternoon will bring an answer to your desk by 
early afternoon day after tomorrow—44 hours later. 












JOSEPH B. WARNE, Agent Mail, freight and express to 
40 Worth Street, New York Taylors, S. C. 


Telephone Barclay 3440-3441 Telegrams to Greenville, S. C. 
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getting clearer waste mixed in with the slivers at the 
drawing. On the back of each frame we have a little 
strip nailed down on the floor in order to keep the 
cans from getting under the sliver spoons and under 
other parts of the top of the frames with any chance 
of collecting sliver; in other words, the cans are at 
no time under any part of the drawing frame tops. 
They are set back from under the frame. 

Careful piecing must be maintained on the draw- 
ing frames. Our drawing rolls are metallic, and the 
rolls are set up as close as they will go. By the way, 
we are now working in spiral tooth gearing in the 
train of gears in the calenders and coiler drives, and 
find we get no back-lash, with easier, smoother run- 
ning and tensions, all of which makes for evenness. 

On the slubbers, we use a 58-grain sliver, draft of 
4.68, making a 0.67 hank-roving, with 1.19 turns of 
twist per inch. We run our frames at as low speeds 
as possible to get the production for the next machine. 

On the intermediates, we use this 0.67-hank rov- 
ing, and draft 5.75, getting a 1.94-hank roving, 1.80 
turns of twist per inch. 

On the warp roving frames, using the 1.94-hank 
roving, we have a draft of 6.15, and make a 5.70-hank 
roving, 3.10 turns of twist per inch. 

On the filling roving frames, using a 1.94-hank rov- 
ing, we have a draft of 7.10, and make a 7.00-hank rov- 
ing, 3.75 turns of twist per inch. 

On the warp spinning frames, we use double rov- 
ing, using a 5.70-hank roving, with a draft of 10.80, 
making 30.50s yarn. Our spindle speed is 9,800 r. p. 
m., our front roll speed is 112 r.p.m., and we use a 6/0 
traveler on a 15-inch ring. 

On the filling frames we use the 7.00-hank roving, 
double in creel, with a draft of 12.80, making 43s fill- 
ing. The spindle speed is 8,590, the front roll speed 
is 96 r.p.m., using a 14/0 traveler. 

We have a system of overhauling by which we get 
over our spinning frames once a year, examining and 
looking over the top rollers on all frames once a 
month. Our breaking strength is along with the av- 
erage on 30s warp, and we sometimes think we have 
a better yarn than most of the mills on our numbers. 
Our weaving seems to bear us out on this; our custo- 
mers having little complaint to make on breaking 
strength. 

One thing which has helped us to get stronger 
yarns in the spinning room is to keep the diameter of 
the spinning bands larger than the worn grooves in 
the spindle whirls; then waxing the new bands as we tie 
them on. We take the beeswax and melt it into small 
cakes to fit a bander’s hand, so it is convenient for 
him to carry it. Tying the right kind of bander’s 
knot plays a great part in the life of a band. We for- 
merly prepared our bands by unraveling the ends so 
as to have them ready for a splicing lap or knot, but 
this takes the twist out of the bands. We didn’t get 
onto this until one day we found ourselves out of bees- 
wax, and the bands tied on without waxing did not stay 
on long, so we changed the method of preparing the 
ends of the band. In fact, we did nothing at all to 
them, tying a different knot—a sort of a double loop 
flat knot—which gives no trouble about staying tied. 
We make our bands from roving. Another thing we 
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Many Millis are 
Paying Weavers 
by the Pick 





Tells How it is done 


ANY mills are adopting the Pick Method of Weaver 
Wage Payment ause of its many advantages in 
accuracy, improved production control, incentive to 
weavers and superior quality of production. 
If you are responsible for efficient production in your mill 
it will pay you to investigate the Pick Method as against the 
cut mark or yardage method. Write for our book explain- 
ing the Pick Method and Productimeter Pick Counters. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
668 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southern Representative: GEO. P. DAVIS 


Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New England: DURANT MFG. CO., Leo. A. Nourie, Mgr. 
36 Garnet St., Providence, R. I. 


spinning & twisting 


TAPES 


, Laok to your spinning 
and twisting tapes as a 
source of additional profit. 
“Service” is the reason 
Lambeth Tapes are the 
standard in the biggest 
profit making mills. Lam- 
beth tapes are better. Ask 
for prices and samples. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 





CHARLOTTE -N*+C¢ 
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Bis Profits” 


Some Small, 


Some Mone 


There are various reasons for this. One 
of the chief causes for the “small” and 
“no profits’ is the use of the wrong 
type of heddles, reeds, etc., for the 
manufacture of certain materials. 

A broad statement—but true! 

Our field men, experienced weavers, will 


gladly pass on to you valuable information 
obtained from our Research Division. This 


service is free. 
tec] 


tke 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office 
621 E. McBee Ave. 44 Franklin St., 
Greenville, S. C. Providence. R. I. 
Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


’ 
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eliver Mace. || An Ideal Winder 


\ 
‘ive 
\ for Rayon 


in os \ \ \\ also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 
\ \ Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse motion. 


\\ 
\ Write for circular No. 10. 
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The use of Platt’s Me- 
tallic Card Clothing 
for the carding of cot- 
ton is fully justifiable 
in the fact that it de 
livers from i% to 
3%% more sliver in 
LESS TIME. 


ieee 
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Write for information. 
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PLATT FRERES, \ : Also warpers and other special textile machines. = 

BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE \ : ' 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. \ | THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY | 
P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. . \ : PATERSON, N. J. : 

J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd.. Harrow, England \ z z s 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, \\ = REPRESENTATIVES = 
MULHOUSE, BARCELONA, TORINO, etc. \ = South Great Britain and Europe, : 
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have found which helps in the life of the band is for 
the band boys to keep a bunch around their necks in 
going about their work. In this way the bands be- 
come adjusted to the humidity of the room. The wax 
is to the bands what the wax is to the shoe-maker’s 
threads in repairing shoes. 

There are so many things which go to making up 
good yarns that we ordinarily do not consider very 
important, but of late years so many of the old rough 
points have been worked out. 

I hope what I have given will be of interest and 
help to your inquirer as well as to other readers who 
may be on these same numbers. I would welcome any 
practical criticism of my lay-out and any suggestions. 

T. A. D. (GA.) 


Preventing Sloughed-off Filling. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice in a recent issue of COTTON quite a bit of 
discussion about filling sloughing off in weaving or 
winding. It has been my experience during the past 
forty years that it is best to have the traverse on the 
spinning or winding to operate as much as possible 
like mule spinning. On mule spinning machines the 
faller wire goes down with a moderate speed and 
comes up fast; the up stroke makes a binder for the 
down stroke wound yarn. Do not try to wind the yarn 
as close as it would be wound on warp wind as it has 
a tendency to pull off in the weaving or winding. 

Use as heavy a traveler as possible. The accom- 
panying sketch shows the criss-cross wind on the nose 
of a bobbin of yarn, if wound on in this way with as 
heavy a traveler as possible the yarn will not pull off 
in weaving or winding, at least I find it so. Every 
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PRESSURE 
- VS - 
TEMPERATURE 


Only a 
THERMOMETER 


can indicate drying 





cylinder temperature 


f £ ACCURATELY. 

















N sizing rayon warps the temperature 

of drying cylinders is very important. 
If insufficient, warps will not dry thor- 
oughly; if excessive, ends will bake, re- 
sulting, in either case, in lost production 
and impaired quality. ; 
While the steam gauge will show the pres- 
sure, it will not show whether it be pro- 
duced by active steam, wet steam, water, 
or air 
Thermometers only will indicate the act- 
ual cylinder temperature. 
For this reason each cylinder on the 
Johnson Improved Sizer is provided with 
a thermometer by means of which the 
operator knows definitely the temperature 
he is working with. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





Representatives 


The South: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER- 
Charlotte N. C. 


New England: 
JOSEPH BARNES 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Great Britain: 


TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED 
Manchester, England. 


Continental Europe: 
SOCIETE INOXI 
Lyons, France 

China and Japan: 


ELBROOK, INC. 
Shanghai, China 
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“Asco” Ventilators and Skylights 


Steel, Brass, Copper, Zinc and Aluminum Sheets 
Cornice, Gutter, Pipe, Flashings, Wallties, 


COW VEYORS< 


ATLANTA SHEET METAL WORKS 
ATLANTA 


HTT eee 


IT IS THE GARLAND 
STANDARD of 
INSPECTION 


That means a 


Leadership! Perfect Loom Harness 


Leadership in any line places a direct re- 
sponsibility upon those who maintain this The final inspection which each one 
position. Integrity, strict adherence _to : 
highest standards of both merchandising : of our loom harnesses receives when 
and manufacturing have always character- . 4 te 
ized the leadership of this company in the finished is so thorough and critical 
Spinning Tape field. j ©6that every harness which we send out 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. may be depended upon as being as 


Charlotte, nC. near perfect as it is possible to make it. 


World leaders in the production of spin- 
ning and twisting tapes of all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 





Haney 
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spinner’s hobby is to run a light traveler in spinning 
to avoid ends coming down, but all filling can be 
wound tight if the proper traveler is used and the 
traverse regulated to suit the yarn being spun. 

If it is necessary to alter the shape of the cam to 
get the proper speed of the traverse, experiment with 
one frame until all the troubles have been overcome. 
It is bad policy to jump in and change all the frames, 
or make a radical change of any kind, until you are 
sure that you have a remedy for your troubles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4580. 


Preventing Tangles on Combination Wind. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing to reply to “R. P. B. (S. C.)” with re- 
ference to the combination wind in spinning. He 
said in a recent issue that he is using this—that is, a 
filling attachment and warp cam to give about a 4 1-2- 
inch stroke—and that his spinners like it, but that he 
has difficulty with the frame tangling at the top 
change. 

We use the combination wind with a warp cam and 
filling let-off with a 4%-inch stroke, and the way 
we have overcome tangling of the yarn is by allow- 
ing a little more taper at the top than at the bot- 
tom; allowing no lost motion at the top, and by going 
over all the traverses to see that there is no dwelling 
at the top. I hope this will be of interest in connec- 


tion with this question. 
S. G. (GA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In a recent issue you published an inquiry from 
“R. P. B. (S. C.)” with reference to combination wind 
in spinning. That refers to the use of a warp cam 
and filling attachment to give a 4%-inch stroke. 
This man complains that while this runs better than 
the regular warp wind, he has difficulty with the 
frame tangling at the top change. 

I have never tried this particular thing, so that [ 
am unable to speak from experience. However, your 
correspondent undoubtedly has too much dwell at the 
top of his stroke. He might increase the speed of his 
rail and take up less at each pick, or more likely, he 
might use what is known as a composite cam with a 
long stroke instead of a warp cam to make a different 
length of stroke each time. 

My impression is that the heel of his warp cam 
or his Pitman roll, or both, are in bad shape, and allow 
too much dwell in winding at the same place at the 
top of the stroke. This will cause the difficulty he 
mentions on any kind of wind. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4150. 


French Merges with Blaw-Knox. 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the mer- 
ger of A. W. French & Company of Chicago with their or- 
ganization. The French Company are manufacturers of Ord 
concrete and asphalt road finishing machinery, Nu-Meth- 
ods Finish Grader, New Ball Wagon Grader, etc. The per- 
sonnel and policies of the French organization will continue 
as heretofore and the company will operate as a separate 
division of Blaw-Knox Company. 
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[Better Lubrication per month} 
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For Weave Bosses 


Who Want Clean Goods 











NOH FAO OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Stays in Bearings—Won’t Waste 


The wastelessness of NON-FLUID OIL while insuring 
clean goods—where oil stains cost you most—also 
helps keep up production by reducing excess bearing 
wear, 

And—as an added advantage—it will cost you less 
for lubrication—tor NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid 
oil several times per application. 


Write for testing sample and bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 
Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 















ATLANTA,GA. 


1 CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 7 
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N o Troublous 
Thoughts 
at 3 A. M. 












With SAINO METAL FIRE DOORS on guard, 
you need never wake up in the dead of night to 
wonder and worry if the openings in your plants 
are fire-safe. Sensitized to heat, automatically 
they shut at the first threat of the flames. Their 
steel-asbestos body ef- 
fectually thwarts fire’s 
ravishment. Economical 
in the only way econ- 
omy counts .. . lasting, 
trusty service. Send for 
the free catalog. 














F. L. Saino Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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WASHBURN WOOD TOPF\, 






One way to get better and more uniform yarns of higher ten- 
sile strength off your spinning frames is to use Washburn Wood 
Top Rolls. Furthermore, you will be able to materially increase 
draft within the limits imposed by considerations of quality. 


This is not a theory or buncombe, but an established fact, proven 
and re-proven by unbiased tests made in innumerable mills on 
all count yarns, standard or long draft. 


The following concise description will explain why. Washburn 
Wood Top Rolls are “Icose middle top rolls”. They require no 
weighting. The sheepskin covering over felt and wood maintains 
a delicate tension and has more resiliency, thus producing a more 
even yarn of greater strength with less “ends down”. The steel 


















Send for a folder of the 


complete Washburn line. 










shafts fit into standard cap bars and saddles and take wear sur- Wood Top Rolls, High 
pe well. And here is another interesting feature. Wash- Speed Warper Beams, 
urn Wood Top Rolls need no resetting when changing the staple Kore-Lokt Pin Boards, 
of cotton or numbers. Perfection Shell Rolls, 

. Etc. All it - 

Shall we send you a group of test cards showing actual wa we ecltnes ff 






details of results in other mills, or would you rather have 
our engineer call? 






224-234 NY WATER ST., 
NEW BEDFORD , MASS. 
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MICHAEL & BIVENS INC., 


Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Winning Approval 
On Performance 


Successful mills everywhere are using Gastonia 
Brushes because they are designed and manufactured 
with the sole purpose of supplying the needs of the tex- 
tile mill for brushes that will give satisfactory service 
under all conditions and last long enough to make the 
investment pay. 

The aim of the Gastonia Brush Company is to make 
better brushes. How well they have succeeded is amply 
evidenced in the steady increase in the use of their 
brushes in the leading textile mills throughout the South. 
Gastonia Brushes are a paying investment to any textile 
mill—they’re winning approval on performance. 


Information or prices sent gladly on request. 


Gastonia Brush Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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FERGUSON GEARCO. 


_ BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STHEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PATENTS 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 


Also: 314 McLACHLEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
Repair Headquarters for 
STEEL ROLLS — SPINDLES — FLYEES 

We make a specialty of 

METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 

Oo hanling, "MM ~~ on ol Erecting 

ver. 0 and Er 

of Teatile Machinery. 
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Wissco Non-Strip Card Clothing. 


There has been considerable discussion in the vari- 
ous textile meetings, and among mill men, recently 
with reference to the application on cards of clothing 
which is designed to eliminate stripping. Quite a num- 
ber of installations have been made in various mills, 
and the new development is attracting a great deal of 
interest. 

It is felt, therefore, that the accompanying sketch, 
showing the construction of the Wissco non-strip card 
clothing, as made by the Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, 41 East 42nd Street, New York City, will be of 
interest. This material has teeth of wire, formed 
into staples and entered at a suitable angle into a 
proper foundation. These teeth are extended radially 
at 90 degrees from the main cylinder surface of the 
card. The number of teeth is arranged to suit the in- 
dividual user, as in the case with regular clothing, 
such as in counts of 80s, 90s, 100s, 110s and 120s. 
The manufacturers of the material point out that, in 





their experience, the outstanding advantage of this 
type of clothing is the reduction in stripping, which, 
obviously, gets away from the “light” and “heavy” 
sliver resulting before and after stripping in the usual 
way. The company further states that there is a fur- 
ther savings made in that more good fibers, ordinarily 
removed in stripping, find their way over to the can 
at the front of the card. Depending entirely upon the 
grade of cotton, condition of the lap, amount of pro- 
duction, etc., the company states that from 34 to 2 per 
cent of cotton is saved in this way. 

It is also stated that this type of wire is applica- 
ble to the doffer as well, and the manufacturers claim 
that the type of wire used resists “hooking,” that less 
grinding is required, and that the grinding operation 
may be carried out with more pressure on the grind- 
ing roll, hastening the grinding operation. 


Three New Catalogs of U. S. Electric Tool Company. 


The United States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have made several additions to their line, and have 
recently issued three catalogs. One of these books, No. 
25, is devoted to more than fifty portable electric drills, 
screw drivers, valve re-facers, grinders and similar items. The 
No. 26 catalog marks the initial appearance of the new U. 
S. flexible disc sander and improved portable surface 
grinders, ete. In the new No. 27 catalog which is devoted to 
heavy duty grinders, buffers and polishers, the company’s 
new 20-inch and 30-inch high speed snagger is shown, as 
well as many other items. These catalogs may be secured 
upon application to the company. 
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STEWART 


simplicity assures 
peak efficiency 


“The simpler the better” is good engi- 
neering. 


Nothing in its class could be simpler 
than the Stewart Compound for Roving 
Frames, the ingenious construction by 
which its efficiency is maintained at 
constant high level, and its positive, di- 
rect mechanical operation. 


Simplicity characterizes Stewart gear 
action—drawing added power from the 
main shaft. Simplicity distinguishes 
the effective reduction of 30 to 50 per 
cent of load on the cone shaft. Sim- 
plicity is outstanding in the two to five 
times longer service, freedom from 
breakdowns—and 10 per cent saving 
in power required to drive the frame. 


Give the Stewart Compound a chance 
to prove its economy in your mill, as it 
has done in scores of others. We will 
be glad to ship you one and allow you 
to .use it for six months. At the end of 
that time an invoice will be rendered. 
If you are not pleased, just ship the 
Compound back and the charge will be 
automatically cancelled. Write today. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 


204 SOUTH AVON ST., 


STEWART COMPOUND 


f 


FRAMES 
With Chain Drive 








GASTONIA, N. C. 
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ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LAAGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 





530-532-534 Marietta St. 


. Gross SES ~ ‘*The Size . GROSS 


TARE 70 * TARE 


That Satisfies’’ 


{ TALLOW A Compound that has never given any trouble at the fin- 





Sizing C d hs “17 , : 
—* “aaa i ishing plant. Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
PRESERVATIVE This Compound and our Service will give the feel and 

Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, weight desired. 


and no Mineral Oil. 
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CL NIRCHES : 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA. 


QUALITY 


The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
chine makes stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
for catalogue and price 


This Rayon Size has beea de : : Stencil - 


veloped and progressed with the 


Rayon Industry. It is particu- : = ° 
larly adapted for difficult weaves = : Machine 


and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 

Can be used equally well for 
sizing Rayon warps in skein or 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
: Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
on slasher. oe Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 

A trial will convince you. . | 60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
uc ED aiteee Containers 90-180-256 Ibs. 2 of Oil Stencil Papers. 
eet =~ Wa C. Keyworth =| | ee seen ts 
quality of Rayon Size. 215 Van Houten St., : i A. J. BRADLEY MFG. co. 

Paterson, N. J. > = 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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Dyeing Raw Stock Cotton. 
(Continued from Page 882.) 


properly. It is surprising how careless a great many 
dyers are about this very matter of dissolving, and yet 
they know that it is the most vital part of the dyeing 
operation. A dye well dissolved is half dyed, but a lot 
of it gets dumped into a tank with the necessary 
chemicals, a few gallons of water, a couple of shots of 
steam and a couple of spanks with a paddle and de- 
parts on its way with the dyer’s blessing and very little 
attention besides. Later, if anything goes wrong it 
will receive insulting remarks from the same source, 
for the dye is always presumed guilty until proven in- 
nocent. 


After the cotton has been properly boiled out and 
the dye liquor circulated the required time and at the 
proper temperature, the liquor must be either dumped 
or pumped up into a storage tank. Then follows the very 
important operation of washing. There is no effort 
being made in this article to go into specific details, so 
that it is not possible to say how long the washing 
should continue, except that it should be well done. The 
time varies with the different colors, the freedom of 
circulation obtained, and to some extent the quality of 
the water. If continued too long it wastes time and 
water, if not well done it affects the running of the 
works. In general, after the wash it is a good idea to 
close the valves, start the circulation going again and 
then heat the water up to about blood heat and put in 
a little salt. After this salt dissolves in the water and 
circulates for a while, the water should be drained off 
without further washing. This leaves a small amount 
of salt on the fiber which helps the spinning qualities 
after it gets into the mill. 


In unloading the machine the false bottom is gen- 
erally lifted out with the cotton and then dumped and 
replaced in the machine for another load. The weight 
of this bottom is considerable, it makes the load much 
heavier and harder to handle and it must be turned up- 
side down to be dumped. All this makes a hard job 
and takes some time. It is better to have several light 
frames made of heavy strap iron to carry the stock. 
These are made square or star shaped with the iron 
set on edge to give its full strength to the load. Chains 
are attached the same as to the false bottom. A frame 
is placed in the machine and the cotton put in on top 
of it and in unloading it takes the place of the false 
bottom and lifts the stock out. It is not only much 
lighter, but does not have to be unloaded. It can be 
left on the floor under the cotton and another put in 
the machine. This saves a lot of time and work. 


The extractor should whizz the cotton until no 
more water comes out of it. This is a simple rule but 
a little hard to enforce when the extractor man finds 
himself a little behind. The dyer often gets the blame 
for not dying the stock properly when the fault really 
lies with the extractor. 


To run well in the mill, dyed cotton should not be 
dried until all the moisture is out of it. Just how 
much should be left is a matter of experience. Cot- 
ton that is too dry easily falls heir to static electricity 
and under the right conditions is impossible to run. 
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New “HURRICANE” 
Master Stock Dryer 


fe: cotton, linters, wool, noils, hair, rags, ete. Many 
improvements in design and construction make it 
by far the most efficient machine yet offered. Marimum 
capacity is obtained with minimum consumption of 
steam and power. 

Drying action is mild but uniformly thorough. The 
large volumes of warm air circulated over and through 
the stock, leave it lofty and light, in perfect condition 
for subsequent operations. 

“HURRICANE” Automatic Yarn Dryers 
make the yarn strong, soft and elastic. For imparting 
moisture regain, “HURRICANE” Conditioning Ma- 
chines can be operated either in conjunction with the 
dryer, or as separate units. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
DRYING MACHINERY Co. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office—53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Southern Agents: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Agent: 
Cc. M. Cudlip, Hamilton, Ont. 
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No Changes Required 
For LOPER Clients 


LOPER TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
COMPLY WITH THE BASIC 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COTTON 
INSTITUTE! 


HINK of the satisfaction this means to 

the two hundred mills served by us dur- 
ing the past 16 years. An appreciable saving 
of their valuable time and actual money by 
not needing to change over, as well as the 
assurance that they have been right all along! 
More than 20% of all the Cotton Textile Spindles 


in the United States are operated by Clients using 
our Cost Methods. Are you included? 


It costs you nothing but a request to bring you a 
full exposition of the cost system so widely adopt- 
ed throughout the industry. 


Send for free booklet, “Practical 
Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods.” 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 16 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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As the cotton comes out of the extractor it is in 
rather a lumpy condition. To dry properly it should be 
broken into small lumps because if this is not done the 
large lumps will dry out on the edges as they go 
through the dryer while the middle will still be wet. 


Several schemes have been tried at various times 
for accomplishing this result, the most common being 
to run the stock through some form of willow or pick- 
er which, after it has broken it into small lumps, 
throws it into the hopper of the dryer. This, of 
course, is a very satisfactory arrangement when prop- 
erly put in, but for the average mill which cannot 
have such an installation, very much the same result 
can be accomplished by speeding up the spiked apron 
in the hopper. 


It is logical to expect that when better drying 
or greater production is required, the thing to do is not 
to speed up the dryer apron, which will only take the 
stock through faster, nor to speed up the feed which 
will result in piling the stock up on the apron so that 
it will not dry. The thing to do is to tear it up a little 
finer as the small lumps will dry better than the large 
ones. 


Breaking Up the Lumps. 


To accomplish this, if the spiked apron in the hop- 
per can be speeded up and at the same time the feed 
cut down to offset the increased delivery of the apron, 
the stock will be very thoroughly torn up before it is 
thrown on the dryer apron. The feed of the spiked 
apron is regulated by the position of the knock-back 
comb or roll, and the closer it is set to the apron the 
more it knocks back off the spikes and the less cot- 
ton gets through to the dryer apron. The most satis- 
factory results can be obtained by replacing the knock- 
back comb with a revolving drum equipped with spikes 
which are bent slightly backward. A spike which is 
straight or bent forward will catch the cotton and hold 
it and in time load up, but with the spikes leaning 
back a little this does not happen, and by running 
both the apron and this drum at considerable speed 
the cotton can be torn up so finely that the maximum 
drying and production of the available equipment can 
be attained. 


All this sounds easy. Properly done, it is. Raw 
stock dyeing, however, handles cotton and dyes in bulk, 
is confined to a large extent to rather dark or dull 
shades, is almost always done in a place which has the 
appearance of being a sort of makeshift outfit and on 
the whole is rather dirty, sloppy sort of work. The in- 
experienced would naturally fall into the conclusion 
that the whole thing is a sort of slap-dash job that can 
be done almost any kind of way by almost anybody. 


Such is far from being the case. Attention to de- 
tails is as important here as in any other business, and 
quickly rewards the careful operator with level shades 
and good running work. On the whole it is about as 
difficult as any other phase of cotton mill work and as 
interesting. | 

(Suggestions of specific subjects pertaining to raw stock 
and other forms of dyeing will be considered by this and 


other contributors if the reader will submit them to the 
editor. ) 
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Lubricating Cotton Mill Machinery. 
(Continued from Page 887.) 


that capable, intelligent men be chosen as oilers and a 
schedule set for them to follow. This schedule must 
be worked out for each mill as the looms should be 
lubricated when they have performed a certain amount 
of duty. 


An oil having a viscosity of 500 seconds at 100 de- 
grees F. is best adapted for lubrication of practically 
all bearings on looms. 


An oil having a viscosity of 1250 to 1500 seconds 
at 100 degrees F. is best suited for lubricating cams 
and rocker arms. Care must be exercised in applying 
oil to cams as excess oil will throw from cams to cloth 
or warp. 


It is very good practice to thoroughly clean and 
oil looms when the warp runs out at which time all 
parts are more accessible, then lubricate them between 
warp run-outs. Greater care in lubricating and clean- 
ing looms will be reflected in a much lower mainte- 
nance expense. 


Electric Motors. 


A highly refined and filtered strictly mineral oil 
having a viscosity of 200 to 300 seconds at 100 de- 
grees F. is best suited for lubrication of electric mo- 
tors being fitted with sleeve type bearings, the lower 
viscosity oil where operating at atmospheric tempera- 
tures, the heavier oil where operating above atmos- 
pheric temperatures.. Where motors are ball bearing, 
they are to be lubricated with a grease having a con- 
sistency of 00. 


Air Compressors. 


For lubrication of air cylinders of compressors a 
very highly refined and filtered mineral oil having a 
viscosity of 300 seconds at 100 degrees F. is best suit- 
ed. External parts of compressors to be lubricated 
with the 200 seconds oil. 


New Book on Rayon. 
“Artificial Silk” is the title of a new book which has 


just been published covering rayon. The volume, which is 
published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Warren St., 
New York City, represents a translation by F. M. Rowe, 
professor of chemistry and dyeing at Leeds University, of 
the original book by Dr. Franz Reinthaler. The study takes 
up the properties of cellulose, and then discusses the cellu- 
lose nitrate, cuprammonium, viscose, and other processes of 
manufacturing rayon, and also touches, in other chapters, 
upon such related subjects as the examination and testing 
of the fibers, the dyeing of rayon, the uses, the economic 
situation of the industry, etc. ete. 

The price of the book is $7.50 per copy, and may be se- 
eured direct from the publishers, or through COTTON’s 
book department. 


Torrington Distributes Booklet. 


The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., is distribu- 
ting an interesting little booklet entitled “Romance of 
Needle in Little Torrington,” written by George Kibbe Tur- 
ner. The article, which first appeared in the New York Her- 
ald several years ago, is a romantic description of the his- 
tory of needle manufacture in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Torrington plant. 








Eo Deria ns which 


heretotore have been imposrible 
now can be made on the 


HE successful Half Hose manufac- 
turer has long known and appre- 
ciated the Model H H Spiral Machine. 


These manufacturers will immediately 
realize the unlimited possibilities of the 
new 25 Step—Selective H H Spiral... 
the latest development in automatic 
machinery. 


Pin stripes, dots, panels, clocks, or com- 
binations of these . . . designs which 
heretofore have been impossible of at- 
tainment . . . now can be made, with 
no loss of the wonderful production 
ability of the Model H H Machine. 


Gstablished 1865 
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366 Broadway 





New York, N. Y. 
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The public is the final umpire. And acceptance 
of Rayon undergarments is made conditional 
upon fine seaming and stitching. 


This may be secured with the Flatlock, always, 
on either women’s or men’s garments. The Flat- 
lock Seam has proven that it is ideal for Rayon 
by adding to the delicate beauty of this fabric. 


The success of the Flatlock for Rayon is uni- 
versal. Manufacturers, the world over, quick 
to note and adopt successful American methods, 
are extensive users of this machine. If you are 
not already a user of the Flatlock, you are miss- 
ing something. 


WiLLCox & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Write our Home Office for sam- 
ples made on The Flatlock, or 
submit your own fabrics for 
sample purposes. 











Sole United States and Canadian 
agents for Cornely and Uniart 
Embroidery machines. 


FILA TLILOCK 


pe am By The Seam that Circles the Globe 


NEEDLES ARE TO THE MACHINE 
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The One-Bath—the 7z0-Bath 


and the Acid 
Methods of Dyeing Silk Hosiery 


HE great increase in 
2 recent years of the 

manufacture of silk 
hosiery in the South has led 
to a keen realization of the 
importance of proper dye- 
ing and finishing. 

The average mill mak- 
ing seamless mercerized, 
rayon or cotton hose seems 
to experience very little 
difficulty in the actual knit- 
ting of silk; because, gen- 
erally speaking, silk has 
good tensile strength, and 
after all it is simply anoth- 
er yarn to be substituted 
for the customary cotton 
yarn. Knitters and fixers 
face about the same gener- 
al problems with it as they 
are accustomed to, and production reaches satisfac- 
tory figures shortly after work begins. 

However, even the best knit stocking is of no com- 
mercial value until it has been dyed (or bleached) and 
finished, and the dyeing of silk presented problems 
rather different from those familiar to dyers who had 
been accustomed to the cotton and synthetic yarns. 
The few experienced men were by no means sufficient 
to meet the demands, and the dyestuff companies were 
quickly stripped of their best laboratory men, even 
though these men were seldom what might be termed 
experienced dyers. 

In many cases the mills depended on their regular 
dyers being able to pick up the necessary information 
by costly experience. Today, although there is no sur- 
plus of experienced dyers, most of the mills have se- 
cured men who are turning out splendid work. The 
old squib about there being only one right way to do 
anything may be true of most things, but it hardly 
seems to hold good in a silk dyehouse, as there are at 
least three methods in use today with numerous varia- 
tions of each. Wherever one or the other of these is 
being used, the dyer and the management seem con- 
vinced that it is the only way. These three methods 
may be considered as: (1) the Two Bath Method; (2) 
the One Bath Method, and (3) the Acid Method. 

It has been my experience that these various meth- 
ods find favor in the order in which they are listed, 
with the large majority of the mills using the two- 
bath method, and only a very occasional case where the 
acid method is used. 

From all standpoints the two-bath method is the 
safest; especially where the dyer has had a compara- 


By W. C. Dodson, B. E. 


HIS article describes, without preju- 

dice, the one-bath and two-bath 
methods of dyeing silk hosiery. After 
telling the main points of each, Mr. Dod- 
son makes many good practical sugges- 
tions as to how each method should be 
handled, giving proven formulas, sched- 
ules, etc. His remarks are based upon a 
close and intimate contact with hosiery 
dyeing in the South. 
scribes and discusses the acid method of 
dyeing silk hosiery, which should interest 
particularly those not familiar with this 
manner of performing the work. 


tively small amount of ex- 
perience, or where the dyer 
can not depend absclutely 
on his instructions being 
carried out by his men. So 
far as I know it has only 
one so-called bad feature, 
and that is that it requires 
from two and a half to 
three and a half hours to 
get a bath of goods 
through, as compared to 
one and a half and two 
hours for the one-bath 
method. 

We will assume that the 
mill has modern dyeing 
machinery, and by that I 
mean good, rotary monel 
metal machines which 
have a perfectly smooth 
finish inside the various compartments or pockets. 

To start with, the goods are weighed and sorted as 
to sizes. The bundles are then untied and the goods 
either shaken into nets or directly into the pockets of 
the machine. 


This article also de- 


The Two-Bath Method 


When a full load is thus prepared, the machine is 
filled to the proper depth with cold (or warm water if 
the mill has a supply), the power is applied, and as 
the cylinder revolves, the degumming agents are ad- 
ded. 


If the water supply is good, i. e., soft and clear, 
either of the following formulas may be used: (Per- 
centages based on weight of goods.) 


(1) _ 8 per cent to 12 per cent of a good neutral chip 
soap. 
First dissolve the soap thoroughly in boiling water, 
being sure there are no lumps or gummy particles left. 
When well dissolved, pour into machine. Bring the 
bath to a boil and boil very gently for one hour. 
(2) 6 per cent of a good white chip soap. 
2 per cent silicate of soda. 
2 per cent sulphonated castor oil. 
Proceed by dissolving the soap and diluting the sili- 
cate and oil. 
(3) 6 per cent to 8 per cent of a good sulphonated 
eastor oil. 
2 per cent to 4 per cent silicate of soda. 
In this case it is only necessary to dilute the ingredi- 
ents before adding to the bath, as both are already in 
liquid form. 


Although the boil-off operation is considered by 
many dyers as of no especial importance, I have al- 
ways felt that it deserves and requires equally as 
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Wildman - equipped full - fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers have a decid- 
ed advantage over competition be- 
cause the new Wildman Machine will 
produce better hosiery, more rapidly 
and more economically. This is a 
pretty strong statement and yet it is 
only the plain truth. 


Features of the new machine which 
contribute to its efficiency are: (1) 
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Write for further information. 





Don’t just meet 
competition— 
Anticipate it! 


the heavy base upon which the legs 
of the machine rest, causing great re- 
duction in vibration; (2) the placing 
of the heavy drive shaft at the bot- 
tom instead of the top; (3) the new 
slow-motion drive which operates at 
a mere touch of the hand. 


Don’t just meet competition—install 
the new Wildman and get 10 jumps 
ahead of the game. 





WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full Fashioned Division, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 





FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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A Modernly-Equipped Hosiery Dyehouse. 


much care as the actual dyeing. To give a few reasons 
for my views in this connection I will list what I con- 
sider some of the results of incomplete or improper 
boil-off. 


Results of Incomplete and Improper Boil-Off. 


Incomplete boil-off may show up later as spotty 
dyeings; I mean by that, goods which have spots, 
streaks, or splotches of a lighter shade than the bal- 
ance of the piece. It may also result in level dyed 
goods containing two or more different depths of 
shade. This is usually termed shaded goods. Anoth- 
er and more common form of trouble from this same 
source is light shaded high spliced heels. The gum 
seems more difficult to remove when it is backed by 
the splicing yarn, and unless it is removed either dur- 
ing the boil-off or during the dyeing it is certain to 
cause this trouble. 

Now as to improper boil-off; assuming that we 
have used a good degumming agent or agents, such as 
outlined, and that the bath has been kept up to tem- 
perature for an hour, it is still possible to ruin the 
goods by not properly finishing the operation. 

If possible it is always desirable to have a small 
amount of water constantly entering the bath during 
the hour. This is to insure the bath flooding over. 
This flooding carries off a great deal of the loosened 
gum all during the run. Whether this is done or not, 
however, be sure to flood the bath thoroughly before 
rinsing. 

Let the cylinder continue to revolve and open the 
steam and water valves. Let this go on for about ten 
minutes. Then drain the bath and refill machine with 
warm water. If no warm water is available, heat this 
first rinse up to 120 degrees F.—140 degrees F., and 


let it flood over slowly for another ten to fifteen min- 
utes. Drain and give a second rince with water about 
110 degrees F.—120 degrees F. Run this for ten to 
fifteen minutes also. 

The goods should now be in a good clean condition, 
and they are then taken to the extractor and whizzed 
about five minutes. Take out and thoroughly shake 
up so as to be sure there are no tangles. 

Reload into machine and fill machine to proper 
depth with cold water. Heat this bath to about 110 
degrees F., and add one per cent to two per cent of a 
good sulphonated castor oil, letting the cylinder revolve 
for about five minutes at 110 degrees F. 


Now enter the dyestuff which has been thoroughly 
dissolved, and if possible strained through a fine cloth. 
Make sure that the dye is diluted to at least four gal- 
lons with warm water—six gallons would be that much 
safer; and pour this solution in slowly and steadily 
with the cylinder revolving toward the dyer. 

Let the cylinder turn in the dye liquor at 110 de- 
grees F for five minutes, and then open the steam 
valves so as to bring the bath to a boil in fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Boil gently for thirty minutes and 
add slowly the amount and kind of salt recommended 
by the dyestuff manufacturer for each particular 
shade. But remember: this salt business can cause a 
raft of trouble if the dyer is not careful. 

Run in the salt bath for fifteen minutes and 
sample. If your shade is off, that is another story and 
the dyer must then decide how best to bring it to his 
sample, or whether to redye it black, or whether to 
strip and start all over again. 

So far as the method goes, it is all right for the 
average all silk or half silk stocking, and for the av- 
erage dyehouse. 

There are, of course, exceptional conditions occasi- 
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All ‘‘Banner’’ machine prod- 
ucts of fancy designs and pat- 
terns are completely free 
from objectionable float 
threads. We call attention 
to this because it is impor- 
tant to manufacturers of 
all fancy hosiery. Espe- 
cially in children’s fancy 

hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
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HEMPHILL Gay COMPANY 
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New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms i Southern Offi a 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Bread St. James Bldg., Chattancens, Tenn. 
Commercial Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 
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onally, such as hard water, chemically impure water, 
pad silk, etc., and no general rule will fit such cases. 


The Single-Bath Method 


Fill the machine with water and heat to 110 de- 
grees F. Then add ten per cent to twelve per cent of a 
good degumming oil This is usually a sulphonated cas- 
tor oil with silicate of soda and possibly other solvents 
or detergents added by the manufacturers. Then add 
the previously dissolved dyestuff and let the machine 
run for a minute or two so as to thoroughly mix and 
distribute the color. Now load in the goods. 

When all the goods are in the bath, open the steam 
valve and raise to a gentle boil in fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Maintain this temperature for thirty min- 
utes, and sample. If the color is going on evenly, salt 
may then be added. Now run for fifteen minutes more 
and sample again. 

If the dyestuff formula has been correct the goods 
should now be up to shade. 

Assuming that they are, we then begin feeding in 
cold water so as to flood off all seum. Continue this for 
about ten minutes, then 
drain and refill for a 
warm rinse of about ten 
minutes, being sure to 
flood all during this pe- 
riod. This covers the 
general principles and 
practically all the de- 
tails of the One-Bath 
Method. 

As in the case of the 
Two-Bath Method, much 
will still depend on the 
dyer, such as determin- 
ing when his goods are 
up to shade, etc. 

Be careful with salt 
additions, regardless of 
what method is used. 
The matter of using salt 
is open to question. Some dyers so develop their for- 
mulas as to require no salt whatever, and if this can 
be done it is to be preferred. A great deal of good 
hosiery has been ruined through consequent redyeings 
which were largely attributable to the improper hand- 
ling of salt. This may seem, to many dyers, to be 
faulty dyehouse practice, and I admit that in the great 
majority of plants, salt is used to exhaust the bath. 
Either common salt or Glauber salt, with the Glauber 
salt usually preferred. 


If no salt is used, more dyestuff will be required. 
Also, most dyers hold the belief that salt tends to im- 
prove the fastness of the dy . As to the truth or fal- 
lacy of this belief I am not able to make a positive 
statement as I have never made comparative tests in 
order to determine this point. 


the goods properly.” 


If I were running a dyehouse today, I would use 
salt, but I would certainly impress upon my men the 
necessity of careful handling of this detail of the dye- 
ing operation. 


The acid method is seldom found. By most dyers 
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W HATEVER method of dyeing is used, 
says Mr. Dodson, much will still be- 
pend on the dyer, such as determining when 
his goods are up to shade, etc. Furthermore, 
“in none of these methods will the dyer be 
able to accept just any dvestuff formula as 
sent him from a laboratory. He will have to 
correct the amounts of the various colors con- 
stantly until he has what is generally called a 
‘standardized formula,’ and even then little 
changes in temperature, time, water, and even 
in the goods, will throw his shades far enough 
off the sample to call for special efforts. * * * 
When all is said and done, it will take experi- 
ence and patience, with any method, to handle 
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and dyestuff people it is considered rather hazardous, 
but I have seen some extremely fine work done with 
it. It is quite likely that this method gives a better 
fastness of the silk colors than can be obtained by the 
other two methods. _ I have never seen any compara- 
tive fastness tests made, but it would seem that this 
method would give better results, for various reasons 
that aren’t worth discussing at this time. 


The Acid Method 


First, degum the goods as in the Two-Bath Meth- 
od for this method also requires two baths. 

However, after rinsing once following the degum- 
ming, refill the machine with cold water, and add about 
400 c. c. (per 100 lb. of goods), of concentrated acetic 
acid which has been diluted with two to four gallons 
of cold water. 


Run in this bath for ten minutes, flooding all the 
time, and then drain. The goods should then be 
whizzed and shaken out before reloading into the ma- 
chine. Refill machine and warm the bath to 110 de- 
grees F. Start cylinder revolving and enter the pre- 
viously dissolved and di- 
luted dyestuff as out- 
lined in the Two-Bath 
Method. 

Run for ten minutes 
at 110 degrees F., and 
rais temperature to a 
gentle boil in fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Boil 
for forty-five minutes, 
and then add slowly 200 
to 300 c. c. acetic acid 
(per 100 lb. of goods) 
being sure to dilute the 
acid with two to four 
gallons of water. Run 
twenty minutes more at 
a boil and sample. In 
this case no salt is used, 
although it may be used 
just as in either of the other two methods. Nat- 
urally, the dyes that are used must be especially se- 
lected for this method, and the formula as finally per- 
fected for any particular shade will be different from 
the formulas in either of the other methods. 

The matter of adding the acetic acid after the soap 
or degumming bath, will arouse more or less derision 
in the mind of the average thoughtful dyer. He will 
immediately decide that this data is a fine type of 
applesauce. So did I think until I saw the method in 
practice in a full-fashioned plant in Philadelphia, 
where it is in successful use every day. 

The important point is to get all or nearly all of 
the soap rinsed out of the goods before adding the 
acid. If much soap is left it will be “curled” by the 
acid, and leave insoluble specks on the goods. 

I am frank to say that I cannot state what is the 
concentration of the acetic acid used. The concentra- 
tion will of course determine the quantity of acid 
used. I imagine it is ordinary commercial acetic of 
36 per cent. 

(Continued on page 983.) 
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Style Must Go All the Way Up! 





N men’s half hose, style no longer stops where the top 

begins—it goes all the way up... . Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine has brought about a new era in the 
styling of half hose tops .. . . Investigate. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIDELIT 
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Two Machines fo she Knitter 
Will “#4e Plan Become General? 


By R. L. P. Reifsneider 


under which one experienced full fashioned ho- 

siery knitter operates two machines is being 
more generally adopted by manufacturers. The first 
of these reasons is, the knitter increases his earnings 
over what he can command when operating one ma- 
chine. The other is a lower cost of production for the 
owner of the machines. This far the system is prac- 
ticable and profitable. But it involves a problem that 
arises with every innovation that gets more out of 
the machine with the employment of fewer men. The 
problem is just now very much in the foreground as 
one that seems, in its so- 
lution, likely to have an 
important bearing on 
the near-future aspect 
of conditions in the full- 
fashioned hosiery indus- 


v ‘HERE are two basic reasons why the system 


That an experienced 
knitter can _ supervise 
the operations of two 
modern knitting ma- 
chines with the same measure of satisfaction to him- 
self and his employer that could be derived from op- 
erating one a few years ago, is hardly disputable. 
There are, however, manufacturers who would be more 
content with the single unit p!an continued indefinite- 
ly. They appear to be in a steadily diminishing minor- 
ity. Selfish motives for supporting one view or the 
other are readily detected in any discussion of the 
subject when pushed far enoug’a to uncover the motive. 
Manufacturers, even if unfriendly to the system in a 
general way, lean toward its adoption as an economic 
expedient. Few of those who have had experience 
with the two-machine system are known to have open- 
ly expressed dissatisfaction with it. 

It has been the policy of the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers to antagonize the 
introduction of the two-machine system in mills in 
which its members represent a majority of the em- 
ployes. Its installation has been a cause of long and 
bitter strikes in the last few years, notably in Phila- 
delphia and in Kenosha, Wis. The system was the 
prime question before a conference of manufacturers 
operating unionized plants and representatives of the 
Federation, on April 17 in the hall of the convention 
of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers. On that occasion Gustav Geiges, 
then president of the workers’ Federation, expressed 
himself as taking a definite stand against the two-ma- 
chine plan, the adoption of which, he said, would cre- 
ate a labor surplus in a few years, but agreeabie to 
discuss’-* the matter with manufacturers if they 
could de se méans for absorbing the young men who 
now rank as helpers and apprentices. 


¢¢°T ‘HIS is the way it works: The knitter 

now operating two machines receives 
20 per cent more in wages per week than 
when he managed but one. The helper, of a 
few months’ experience, is paid a weekly 
try. wage which, added to the wage of the knit- 
ter, leaves the cost of the product of the two 
machines 28 per cent less than when one 
knitter operated each machine.” 





That is the pivotal aspect of the problem—what 
are we going to do a few years hence with the young 
men who now are learners, the helpers and appren- 
tices? But for the intervention of the world war, a 
similar question doubtless might have arisen in other 
industries. It probably would not have arisen in the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry but for the moderniza- 
tion of the knitting machines and the fact that oprra- 
tion by the single unit plan had come to be recognized 
as custom. 

According to statistics that are not questioned, 
only one half as many men are required in the steel 
industry to produce as 
many tons of finished 
metal as in 1914, and in 
the automobile industry 
two-thirds as many men 
are employed to turn 
out as many “cars” as 
fifteen years ago. The 
steam shovel and three 
men remove more earth, 
in less time, than did a 
dozen or more men with pick and shovel a few years 
ago, and already one man and a $12 a week boy are 
turning off as many pairs of full-fashioned hosiery in 
a given number of hours as two men produced in the 
same plants when machines of twenty sections were a 
behemoth no less than the 24-section legger and 28-sec- 
tion footer of today. 

In mills where one man and a boy helper are man- 
ning two leggers, the owners say the plan is absolute- 
ly satisfactory. This is the way it works out in a 
factory where the writer was permitted to compare 
payrolls: The knitter now operating two machines re- 
ceives 20 per cent more in wages per week than when 
he managed but one. The helper, of a few months’ 
experience, is paid a weekly wage which, added to the 
wage of the knitter, leaves the cost of the product of 
the two machines 28 per cent less than when one knit- 
ter operated each machine. But, some day that boy 
helper will be a full-fledged knitter, and will be en- 
titled to the rate then paid to the skilled mechanic. 

It is reasonable to assume that capable knitters will 
develop faster than the ranks are decimated by death 
or a drifting into other channels of employment. So, 
in the mind of the manufacturer holding a humani- 
tarian interest in the boy that is making money for 
him today, there rankles the question, what are we go- 
ing to do for him when he reaches man’s estate and 
may be one of many in an industry overcrowded with 
craftsmen? 

It is a logical assumption that with the two-ma- 
chine system in force generally, knitters will develop 
faster than new jobs can open for them in their chos- 
en trade. This becaine apparent to Stanton D. San- 
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son, president of the Ajax Hosiery Mills, in Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., soon after announcement appearing in trade 
publications was reproduced in the periodicals of vari- 
ous educational institutions, that his mill had set up 
a training school for knitters. Applications from boys 
in scattered universities for the privilege of enrolling 
as members of the class poured in, many offering to 
work for a given time without compensation and a 
few proposing that they pay for the instruction, be- 
sides taking no pay for their work. 

Realizing that the inflow of learners was going to 
be greater than the demand for finished knitters, Mr. 
Sanson at once set about solving the problem, for him- 
self, as to what course to pursue. “We are signing 
up no more boys as learners or pupils in our training 
school than we feel we can employ at the end of their 
apprenticeship,” said Mr. Sanson. In many lines of 
industry, he pointed out, it is easily possible to in- 
crease output per machine without employing a helper 
or assistant for the operative. But not so in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. Only by increasing the speed can a 
machine be made to produce beyond a certain limita- 
tion, but with two machines under his care, an opera- 
tive may double his production, with the aid of the 
helper whom manufacturers now are considering as a 
part of their individual organizations and the indus- 
try at large. 


What to Do with Surplus Knitters? 


Two ways were mentioned for taking care of the 
eventual surplus knitters—install enough additional 
equipment to take up the slack in skilled labor, or op- 
erate machines two or three shifts on the single unit 
plan. The effect of either would be in the direction of 
reducing cost of production, and as lower cost, theoret- 
ically, at least, stimulates consumption, there would 
appear method in the single unit tri-shift suggestion, 
since it would be a simpler matter to keep output ad- 
justed to market absorption than with installation of 
excess equipment, to be in use only part time, on oc- 
casion. As was held by one manufacturer, “Approach- 
ing the problem from several angles, we are confront- 
ed with the question of what to do with the surplus of 
knitters which we supply with the two-machine sys- 
tem, or what can we do with the accumulation of ho- 
siery likely to result from employing a surplus of 
knitters which we created?” 

Manufacturers employing the two-machine sys- 
tem declare they never will depart from it so long as 
it remains a factor in successful competition. The 
managing executive of one of the more important mills 
in the South states, in response to a request for his 
views, that he prefers the single unit plan. One in 
Philadelphia, who has been giving much thought to 
the subject, favors “any policy that keeps employees 
satisfied and enables mills to operate profitably.” He 
scouts the idea of a surplus of skilled knitters re- 
sulting from universal adoption of the two-machine 
plan. He said, “We do not have enough knitters suf- 
ficiently skilled to run our plant on the dual machine 
plan. There are now many idle knitters, but they are 
idle either from choice or because the better mechan- 
ics are filling all the jobs.” 

The problem of the practicability of the dual ma- 
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OME knitting mill men believe that the 
problem of a surplus of knitters with the 
two-machine system in full-fashioned mills will 
take care of itself. Others object to the idea 
on the ground that this is an obstacle, and for 
other reasons. In any case, Mr. Reifsneider’s 


discussion of the idea of having one full-fashion- 
ed knitter operate two machines instead of one, 
using a helper, will be of interest in showing 
wnat has been done along this line, and in re- 
flecting the conflicting viewpoints of some of 
the industry’s members on the subject.—The 


Editor. 


chine system, it appears, will have to be worked out 
by the manufacturers themselves. 

Hosiery production seems ample, new plants are 
in process of organization and some old ones are be- 
ing enlarged and, in sequence, competition is increas- 
ingly keen. From the side lines it looks as if, as in 
other fields in the past, the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry will work out its salvation in conformity with 
the unwritten law of supply and demand. Back in the 
years of which only the older generation has any rec- 
ollection, the coming of the reaper and binder drawn 
by three to four horses was deplored because the ma- 
chines would leave thousands of farm laborers without 
employment in harvest time. Yet agriculture is the 
one industry in which there is a scarcity of help. With- 
in a few years after the introduction of the linotype 
and monotype machines, compositors “sticking type” 
by hand were as scarce as cotton stockings on Fifth 
avenue. 

Competition in fineness and perfection of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery should make for demand for skilled knit- 
ters, regardless of the number of learners of today 
who will enter the field of finished craftsmen a few 
years hence, and those not able to measure up to man- 
ufacturers’ exactions will be absorbed in new indus- 
tries and old ones that cannot but expand. The plan 
of the Ajax Hosiery Mills, for instructing no more 
learners than may be reasonably expected to be need- 
ed with the enlargement of the plant, bears the ear- 
marks of soundness. 

It may be assumed that most manufacturers will 
be disposed to operate their plants accordingly as the 
output can be marketed profitably, and that the wis- 
dom of employing the two-machine system will be 
treated individually, as are overtime and two shift 
schedules. William Pepper, president of the Cadet 
Knitting Co., is quoted as strongly favorable to the 
restricting of production of full-fashioned silk hosiery 
to single shifts. The result of operating two and three 
shifts for months, he is quoted as saying, has been a 
surplus of goods at low prices to meet buyers’ de- 
mands. “The Cadet is operating two shifts, but only 
because we must compete with manufacturers who are 
out for the volume trade,” Mr. Pepper explained. 

That answers why the two-machine system is in- 
stalled in some full-fashioned hosiery mills and will 
be in others. 
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It may be said that the latch of a needle is only as 
good as its rivet. In other words, only a perfectly riv- 
eted latch will perform accurately and continuously. 





HE extremely delicate oper- fine temper and the uniformity 
ation of riveting is typical of essential to knitting success. . . . 
Torrington methods of precision. Aleomaaussfac- 
An examination of any Torring- en ie 
ton Latch Needle confirms this ee t = 


which are 


significant fact. @, Proper rivet- : . 
uniform in 





ing is only one of the reasons dimension, 
P uniform in 

for Torrington Needle excel- temper, and 
‘ remarkably 

lence. They excel in smoothness, well finished, 


orrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED ington 


Jorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK. N. Y, BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 











Sales Representatives 


For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern T erritory 
LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 


Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident B:dg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 










M7, —"From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 
Sf phil; 
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Problems zz Manufacturing 
FULL FASHIONED HostERr 


By C. H. Baxter 


HE looping and 

seaming operations in 

connection with the 
manufacturing of full- 
fashioned hosiery are two 
operations, that as a rule 
are not difficult, but at 
times the machines that 
are used for these two op- 
erations present certain 
problems of adjustment 
and it is necessary to 
know how to make these 
adjustments to overcome 
certain difficulties; other- 
wise, many so-called sec- 
onds or spoiied hosiery will 
be the result. 

In the looping opera- 
tion the cause for seconds —_The Fditor. 
or spoilage of hosiery is 
generally due to ihree things. First, of course, is 
that the operator of a looping machine is either inex- 
perienced or careless, and the result is that many 
stitches are dropped because the heels and toes were 
not topped properly on the looping machine. 

The second cause is stitches dropping because the 
needle is set wrong or that the hook is set wrong. 

The third cause, which usually results in the stock- 
ing being spoiled entirely, is the cutting off of the 
stitches. This is usually caused by the wrong setting 
of the cutting knives or a burr on the end of the 
needle point. 

In this article I shall endeavor to show the readers 
how looping and seaming machines should be adjusted 
so that the percentage of seconds and spoilage can be 
lessened. 

Let us say that an operator of a looping machine 
is having trouble in the cutting off of the stitches 
and that the machine is not looping properly, thereby 
causing many drop stitches. The first thing that one 
should look at for trouble of this kind is to see if the 
knives are either dull or have not been set properly. 
If the knives are dull, then they should be taken out 
and sharpened and then placed back in position. 

In placing knives in a looping machine, one must 
know how to set them in the propor position, otherwise 
the knives will cut the stitches that are to be looped. 

There are two knives to each looping machine and 


facturing problems. 





HIS article resumes Mr. Baxter's se- 
ries on full-fashioned hosiery manu- 


ing and seaming operations, a 
remedies for dropping and cutting stitch- 
es and other defects which produce trou- 
ble and seconds. These suggestions are 
based on years of practical experience. 
The next article will continue the discus- 
sion of manufacturing problems, carrying 
it on to the next process, and at the con- 
clusion of the series as originally planned, 
Mr. Baxter has promised us an interest- 
ing article on a related subject which we 
know will be well received by all readers. 


Article 6---Looping and Seaming 


the action of cutting is 
similar to the action of cut- 
ting with a pair of scissors. 
The first knife that should 
be set is the lower knife. 
When setting this knife the 
position should be that the 
cutting edge of the lower 
knife is just at the edge of 
the brass ring that holds 
the points. Never set the 
lower knife beyond the 
brass ring, otherwise the 
stitches will be cut. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

When the lower knife 
has been set in position, 
then start setting the up- 
per knife in position. In 
setting the upper - knife, 
first turn the machine 
where the two cutting edges of the knives come togeth- 
er, or, in other words, at the point where the knives 
have just finished cutting the heel and toe tabs. The 
upper knife should then be set so that when the cut- 
ting edges of the two knives come together, there 
should be a little opening on one end of the cutting 
edges as shown in Fig. 2. 


The reason for having this opening is that the 
knives will make a cleaner cut and there is less danger 
of the tabs jamming in the knives. This is very im- 
portant when setting knives, as jamming of tabs when 
not seen by the operator, will spoil the stocking and 
many times break the needle and also bend or break 
off points. 

After the knives have been set in position, then it 
is necessary to raise or lower the lower knife, so that 
it will cut the first row of stitches above the loose 
course. The screw on the trimmer frame is the ad- 
justment for this, and by turning this screw the pro- 
per adjustment can be made. One should always be 
sure to have a little clearance between the lower 
knife and the brass point ring, otherwise, the cutting 
will be too close to the loose course stitch and “will re- 
sult in these being cut, thereby spoiling the stocking. 

After the knives have been set properly, look at 
the trimmer brush and see if this is adjusted.to the 
proper height. The trimmer brush should be set so 
that the bristles will clean off the fuzz made through 


It covers the loop- 
and gives 
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Producers of Highest Quality Hosiery 


EINSIEDEL “REINER” 
High-Speed Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


and short needles. Divided narrowing machine with 
control in center. If you want speed, simplicity of 
operation and highest rate of production, this is the 
machine you are looking for. There are at the pres- 
ent time over 120 EINSIEDEL “REINER” Machines 
in operation in America. 


7 aS combination of strength, reliability and un- 
failing performance has made this Machine ex- 
tremely popular with Hosiery Manufacturers. It turns 
out the most novel effects in clock and lace designs 
and in fancy stripes. All Machines have large cams 


SEYFERT & DONNER 
High-Speed Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


HIS Machine is constructed of the best materials 
available and can be used with equal success for 
plain work and for fancy Hosiery. It is a product of 


and Slur Cocks assure a perfectly uniform stitch. 
The Machine has oil rings in all main bearings. Its 
sturdy, massive construction, unusual rigidity and 
simplicity of operation guarantees an extremely high 


the largest Flat-Knitting Machine Builders in Ger- 
many, and is made in any gauge and in any desirable 
number of sections. A specially designed Jack Head 


Both the EINSIEDEL “REINER” and the SEYFERT 
& DONNER High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ma- 
chines can be seen in operation at any time in our 
Factory Show Rooms in Weehawken. We cordially 
invite you to visit us and see for yourself what these 
machines will accomplish. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 
550-564 Gregory Avenue 


Weehawken, New Jersey 
(In sight of the Woolworth Soup 
Founded 1903 one: Unions 502-503-504 


Telegraph Address: “REINER,” HOBOKEN, ‘NEW JERSEY 


quality of production, with an unusually low up-keep 
cost. 
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LOWER KNIFE SETTING 


A LOWER KNIFE 

B LOOPER POINT 

Cc END OF BRASS RING HOLD- 
ING POINT 

D SHOWING PROPER SETTING 
OF LOWER KNIFE 


FIG. | 


cutting, but should not bear down too hard on the cut 
surface of the stitches. 

When drop stitches occur in looping, the first thing 
one must examine is the needle to see if it is set 
properly. Most drop stitches in looping are caused 
by the needle either being too high so that it does not 
press down into the groove of the looper point or be- 
cause it does not run in the groove of the point. 

In setting a new needle in a looping machine, the 
points of the needle should set firmly into the groove 
of the looper point at the point where the needle en- 
ters in the groove of the looper point, just before the 
needle picks up the stitch. Do not set the needle too 
low, otherwise the needle will sometimes jump out of 
the groove of the looper point and a drop stitch will 
result. If the needle does not set firmly at the point 
described, it will also fail to pick up the stitch. 

The drawing in Fig. 3 will show the proper set- 
ting of looper needle. 

When setting a needle, always be sure to have the 
needle point enter into the center of the groove of the 
looper point. If the needle should not enter the groove 
properly, merely bend the needle with the fingers until 
it does enter into the center of the groove. Never use 
pliers for bending looper needles, as pliers will bend 
the needle out of shape. 

Another cause for drop stitches in looping is that 
the hook is not set so that it picks up the thread as 
the needle returns back after passing through the 
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UPPER KNIFE SETTING 


A LOWER KNIFE 

B UPPER KNIFE 

C SHOWING OPENING WHEN SET- 
TING UPPER KNIFE 


FIG. 2 





groove of the looper point. 

This looper hook should be set so that when it picks 
up the thread, the hook should be close to the edge of 
the needle, but not so close that it strikes the needle. 
There are two different types of needles used today 
on some machines. One needle has the eye on the 
side and the latest needle has the eye in the center of 
the needle. I find that the needle with the eye in the 
center gives less trouble, as far as the hook picking up 
the thread is concerned, as the thread loop is much lar- 
ger when the eye in the center needle is used. 

Thread breaking is another thing that sometimes 
occurs on looping machines, and the cause for this is 
that the needle may be too low or that the hook is set 
so that it is too close to the needle and picks up two 
threads instead of one. This occurs when the needle 
with the eye on the side is used and by setting the 
hook away from the needle so that it picks up one 
thread only as per the drawing in Fig. 4, the thread 
breaking will stop. 

Another cause for thread breakage is that the 
stitch finger is set too close to the needle at the point 
where the needle enters the points, and this causes 
the threads to bind and break. By giving more clear- 
ance here, this will stop thread breaking. I also find 
it advisable to bend the end of the stitch finger so 
that this end does not rest too <ight on the point and 
gives more space for the threads and chain to pass 
through. (See Fig. 5.) 
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ATWOOD 
ESTABLISHES NEw SERVICE BRANCH 


ment parts are stored affording to 
the mill very quick delivery of its 
needs. 


Through this added medium, At- 
wood hopes to broaden the work and 
field of its engineers who are ever 
experimenting and developing at 
the home plant in Stonington, Con- 
necticut. Through this new contact 
they intend to continue their mod- 
ernization campaign and to establish 
in the Silk Mills of the country the 
Atwood Standards of Performance now em- 
bodied in their complete line of Silk and Rayon 


New Service Post in 
Pennsylvania to Be Headed 
by John R. Breen 


O render an additional 

service to the manufac- 
turer of Silks and Rayons and 
to place at their disposal a 
man of Mr. Breen’s broad 
experience as an engineer of 
Atwood machinery, a man 
understanding their needs 
and problems, The Atwood Machine Com- 
pany has established this new post in 
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John R. Breen, recently appointed 
manager of Atwood’s New Service 
Branch, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


From this office at 956 Miner’s Bank Build- 
ing, Mr. Breen is ready at any time to give 
greater aid to Atwood’s host of friends and 
customers in the heart of the silk industry 


of Pennsylvania district. Here, replace- 


Throwing Machinery. 
THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


Stonington, Connecticut 
956 Miner’s Bank Building 267 Fifth Avenue 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania New York, New York 
Phone, 2-1742 Phone, Caledonia 1834 
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When the tension is too tight on either the needle 
side or the hook side of the thread, this will cause 
thread breaking, and by loosening the tension cups 
the breaking will stop. 

In the seaming operation of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturing the problems that arise are more dif- 
ficult to remedy than the problems which occur on a 
looping machine and therefore it is necessary for one 
to have a thorough knowledge of the seaming ma- 
chine, in order to be able to fix and adjust it to over- 
come any trouble that may arise. 

In the seaming operation, there are several things 
that must be constantly watched, and when they oc- 
cur, they should be fixed at once. 

First, there is the problem of a seaming machine 
dropping stitches, then the problem of making too 
heavy a seam. The breaking of threads, the overlap- 
ping of seams, loose stitching and the seam jamming 
in the cups are many of the problems that arise in 
the seaming operation. Any one of these problems 
will keep one guessing at times as to —_s what can 
be done to overcome the trouble. 

In the problem of stitches dropping, many things 
may cause this to occur. In looking for this trouble, 
the first thing to do is to see if the machine has been 
threaded properly. Many times the operator will, 


through inexperience or forgetfulness, thread up the 
machine and forget a hole or two and then wonder 





LOOPER POINTS 

LOOPER NEEDLE 

ADJUSTING SCREW FOR RAISING 
OR LOWERING NEEDLE 

SHOWING NEEDLE POINT SETTING 
INTO GROOVE OF LOOPER POINT 
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why the machine will not. make a proper seam. If 
the machine is threaded up properly, then look at the 
looper bar thread guide (See Fig. 6) for the needle 
thread and see if it is back too far. This guide con- 
trols the tension of the thread as the needle is form- 
ing a loop for the looper to enter into. Many times by 
setting this guide forward for the purpose of holding 
the thread firmer, it will stop the dropping of stitches. 
If this is not the cause, then examine the move- 
ment of the needle and see if it enters into the loop 
made by the looper at the rear of the inside cup and 
also see if the needle is forward enough-when the nee- 
dle is in front or through the needle guard holder (See 
Fig. 6) so that it forms a loop large enough for the 
looper to go through for the purpose of picking up 
the loop. Also see that the looper (See Fig 6) is set 
so that it almost touches the needle as it passes over 
the needle while the needle is in the guard holder. If 
the looper is too high as it passes over the needle, it 
will not always pick up the loop made by the needle 
and this results in drop stitches. To bring a needle 
forward and push it back, the adjustment should be 
made at the bushing in the inside of the machine that 
holds the needle bar together. By loosening the two 
screws in this bushing the needle bar can be pushed 
forward or back or turned to set the needle in the 
center of the stitch tongue support (See Fig. 7). 
This is one of the important adjustment points 





A LOOPER NEEDLE 

B THREAD ON NEEDLE SIDE SHOW - 
ING LOOP FORMED 

C LOOPER POINTS 

D SETTING OF LOOPER HOOK TO 
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“Please Ship this order 


With all the high-speed transportation facili- 
ties available in this country, quick delivery is 
entirely up to the shipper. If he has an 
advantageous location, an efficient organi- 
zation, and the right attitude towards customers, 
there is no excuse for delay. 


Textile Machine Works knows the expense 
of idle machinery, and has organized its 
Parts Department to function smoothly 


and guickly. Train schedules, motor-freight 
routes, the airways, are known and used 
to best advantage by our Shipping Depart- 
ment. Every order for stock parts is con- 
sidered a rush order and goes out the same 
day it comes in—arriving as requested— 
“*As soon as possible.”” 


Just one more good reason for standard- 
izing on Reading Full- Fashioned Knitting 
Machines. 
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on a seaming machine and should be known by all who 
fix seaming machines. If one wants to raise the seam- 
ing needle for the purpose of making more clearance 
when the needle enters the stitch tongue support and 
needle guard holder, the adjustment should be made 
at the needle holder. (See Fig. 7). This holder is the 
one where the needle is placed when a needle is put 
into a seaming machine and there are two screws that 
are loosened when one wishes to raise or lower this 
holder. 

Raising the stitch tongue (See Fig. 7) by pack- 


LOOPER STITCH FINGER 


A LOOPER STITCH FINGER 
B STITCH FINGER SPRING 
C BEND HERE TO PREVENT THREAD BREAKING 
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ing paper underneath the tongue between the two 
screws will stop the dropping of stitches as this will 
make a larger needle loop for the looper to go through. 
Raising the stitch tongue is advisable at all times, as 
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this will allow the seam to go through the cups with- 
out binding and a better and evener seam is the re- 
sult. Sometimes it is necessary to move the needle a 
trifle to the left or right of the groove in the guard 
holder instead of having it center for the purpose of 
stopping drop stitches. 

To make a fine seam, or in other words, take in less 
of the selvage, the adjustment is at the fabric uncurler 
bracket (See Fig. 8). By lowering this bracket, a 
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finer seam can be obtained, and by raising the bracket 
a heavier seam will be had. . 

To many who are not familiar with the adjust- 
ments of a seaming machine, it would seem that low- 
ering this bracket would make a heavier seam and 
raising the bracket would make a finer seam, but 
this is not the case, and the adjustment must be made 
as I have described to get the proper results. 

In the matter of not taking in the seam properly 
or overlapping as it is sometimes called, the trouble is 
that either not enough selvage is taken up in the 
seam, or, in other words, making a seam too fine. By 
raising the fabric uncurler bracket a trifle, this will! 
stop the overlapping of the seam. Another cause for 
overlapping is that the fabric uncurler is forward too 
far or back too far. By loosening the two screws 
holding the fabric uncurler to the bracket and either 
bringing the uncurler forward or pushing it back- 
ward, will stop the overlapping. The fabric uncurler 
(See Fig. 8) should be set so that the center piece that 
separates the two selvages is directly in the center 
where the two cups come together so that the fabric 
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will enter the cup evenly on both sides of the selvage. 
In the matter of the breaking of threads, this is 
sometimes caused by too tight a tension. By loosen- 
ing up the tension cups, this will stop the breaking. 
Another cause for breaking of the thread on the nee- 
dle side is that there is a cut or nick in the stitch 
tongue. Examine the stitch tongue when breaking of 
thread on the needle side occurs, and if cut or nicked, 
remove the cut by rubbing down with fine emery cloth 
or replace the stitch tongue with a new one. Thread 
breaking on the needle side is also caused by the nee- 
dle being too low in the needle guard holder and by 
raising the needle to give more clearance, while in 
the holder, this will stop the breaking of the thread. 
The breaking of the thread on the looper side is 
caused by either too much tension on the thread or 
else the needle is cutting the thread as it goes through 
the loop made by the looper when the needle and loop- 
er are in the rear cups. By pushing the looper so 
that the needle enters the loop nearer to the looper 
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retainer (See Fig. 8) which is fastened to the looper, 
the needle- will clear the loop and avoid cutting the 
thread. 

Thread breaking will occur because of faulty cone 
winding and by changing cones will sometimes stop 
the breaking of threads. In fact, this is what one 
should do first when thread breaking occurs to see 
if the trouble lies in the seaming thread used or stick- 
ing of threads on the cone. 

In looping and seaming, the kind and size of thread 
used has a great deal to do with the trouble one has 
in connection with the proper operation of these ma- 
chines, and it is very important that proper threads 
are used at all times. For looping I find that 50s/2 
mercerized and gassed yarn is the best yarn to use for 
looping all styles up to eight-strand hosiery. For 
heavy hosiery, 40s/2 yarn should be used for looping. 

When a colored loop is desired to match colered 
picot top, a resist dye thread is generally used. I 
use for resist dye a 30s/2 spun silk with a hard twist 
for looping of this kind and find it very satisfactory. 

For seaming, I use 50s/2 yarn for hosiery made 
from nine strands or more of silk. For seven and 
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eight strand hosiery, I use 60s/2 yarn. For hosiery 
made out of four and five thread I use 80s/2 yarn. 
In an all-silk number I use a 40s/2 spun silk, and with 
this size yarn I have been able to get a fine or small 
seam so much desired today. In this connection I 
might say that when a fine seam is desired the size of 
yarn used is very important, as it is necessary to use 
a fine size yarn to obtain a small seam and still the 
yarn must be strong, otherwise the seam will break 
out when worn. If by using finer size yarn the seam 
is still too neavy, then possibly it lies in the fact that 
the stitch tongue support is heavy or thick type, and 
by writing the manufacturer of seaming machines, 
they will send a stitch tongue support, which they now 
make for the purpose of making a finer seam. This 
new stitch tongue support has been helpf:’ in making 
a smaller or finer seam in chiffon hosiery, and the 
result is, that the seam in a chiffon hose has a much 
better appearance because of the small seam. 
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In finishing this article, I might state that the 
makes of looping and seaming machines I have writ- 
ten about are the Sotco and Wright Steady Dial loop- 
ers and Union Special seaming machines, 

Some manufacturers use the German makes ot 
seaming and looping machines, and while they are 
somewhat different mechanically, the trouble that 
arises in the seaming and looping operations are about 
the same, regardless of what make machine is used. 

I have tried in this article to outline as best | 
could, how to overcome problems in connection with 
the seaming and looping operations, and can only say 
that whenever any trouble is reported, have it fixed at 
once, otherwise, many seconds and spoilage of hosiery 


will result in these two operations. 

(This is the sixth of a series of articles on full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing problems, written by Mr. Baxter. 
The next will appear in an early issue.—The Editor. ) 


Chattanooga Yarn Association 


Holds Annual Golf Tournament 


(See Photograph on page 898.) 
HURSDAY and Friday, May 16th and 17th, marked the 


occasion of the annual Chattanooga Yarn Association's 
golf tournament and outing, held at the Chattanooga Coun- 
try Club. This event is staged each year by the members of 
the yarn association, with the knitting mill men and other 
textile factors of the section as guests. 

The main scheduled feature was the golf tournament, a 
36-hole event, held on Thursday afternoon and Friday af- 
ternoon. On Thursday night, the members and their guests 
repaired to Fairyland Inn, atop Lookout Mountain where 
a special putting contest was held on the Tom Thumb course 


there. 
On Friday night the annual banquet was held, at which 


time the prizes were awarded and several entertainment fea- 
tures carried out. The first prize was a cup given by the 
association, and known as the Chattanooga Yarn Men's 
Trophy, and a large number of additional prizes contribut- 
ed by various firms and individuals were awarded. A list of 
these prizes, giving the name of the winner and the donor in 


each case follows: 
Winner 
1. H. T. Bryan Champion 
Knitting Mills 
. Clyde Wilkins, Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills 
3. Dudley Bryan, Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. 
. Fred Scholler, 
Scholler Bros. 
. Walter Seidel, Oscar 
Heineman Corp. 
. Sam Diggle, Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. 
. R. C. Aycock, 
Aycock Hosiery Mills 
. Floyd Dooley, 
Johnson City Mills 
. Charles Hall, 
Kaumagtaph Co. 
. Walter Toy, Scott 
& Williams, Inc. 
. George Porges, 
Kaumagraph Co. 
. John Kain, 
Signal Knitting Mills 
. Jop Rickman, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co: 
. A. Murphy, In- 
dustrial Rayon Co. 
. George West, 
Dixie Mercerizing Oo. 
- Tom Oliver, 
Oliver Knitting Co. Salad Bowl 
. W. OU. Henderson, Stan- 
dard-Coosa Thatcher Co.2 Dozen Balls 


Prize 
Steak Platter 


Donated By 

Oscar Heineman Corp. 
Silver Pitcher Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Golf Bag 
Zipper Bag 
Candle Sticks 
Ice Bowl 


Flask 


Charles Paulus and 
Leconia Needle Co. 


Central Franklin 
Process Co. 


Hemphill Co. 

Stetton Dryform Co. 
Golf Bag George Wallace 
Ice Tea Set Tubize Artificial Silk 
Industrial Rayon Co. 


Laros Silk Co. 


Drinking Set 
Silver Compote 
Salad Bowl 
Matched Clubs 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
Johnston Mills 
Leslie Oswald of 
Paramount Co. 
Payson Yarn Co. 


Franklin Needle Co. 
R. B. Davenport, Jr.. 
Davenport Hosiery MillsCocktail Shaker John Lovell 


Flower Vase 


Matched Woods 


The Kaumagreph Co. also awarded a nineteenth prize 
for the low ball medal play foursome in the putting contest 
on the Tom Thumb course. Burton Frierson, Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., and Harvey Wilson, Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
won pocket books in this contest, and W. H. Willard, Nation- 
al Aniline &’Chemical Co., and T. C. Barber, of the Ren- 


fro Hosiery Mills, won corkscrews. 
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et PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
few READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS} | /~ 


Si 


Belting on the Knitting Machine. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Referring to the article by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
1010” regarding belting, in which he says he has 
watched fixers when a belt breaks. This contributor 
has the right idea about the way a belt should be 
fixed, with one exception, namely, I don’t like the 
hooks, for more than one reason. One objection is, 
the style hook to which he has reference has to be ap- 
plied with a hammer. These hooks take up around 
one-half inch of leather stock on each end of the belt. 
Naturally, if this belt breaks, one piece of it is lost. 
They break constantly, because every time this brad- 
ded hook passes over the pulley the strain is very 
great, and soon breaks. It is logical to believe that 
if the belt is put together on a hinge it will last long- 
er. What I mean by hinge is, to lace the belt with 
wire lacing, using the raw-hide pin. 

At one time I kept the supply room and did the 
buying for a large mill, and there was a constant call 
for belt hooks. After considering the wire base we 
decided to try it out. We drove everything that goes 
into a yarn and hosiery mill and dyehouse. The sav- 
ing was very noticeable. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 1010” would try this out he 
might like it better than he likes the hooks. A belt 
that drives a knitting machine should be just tight 
enough to keep the machine from being lazy, and if 
the machine should jam, the belt would slip. 

The tanned, or outer part of the belt should go next 
to the pulley. It is the toughest surface. Oil will get 
on these belts, gathering lint from time to time, and 
this causes the belt to slip. Then the firyg' thing we 
know, here comes a fellow with a belt-brusn. Now I 
suppose this is common practice. The reader will know 
that this is a piece of card clothing tacked onto a piece 
of board—but it is a belt destroyer, and why? Well, 
the wire is sharp and it very soon cuts the skin of the 
belt away and leaves only a soft, porous piece of leath- 
er. A belt is somewhat like a baby; it has to be 
watched. Some fellows use a piece of soap to clean 
the belt; some rosin, and no telling what else.’ I use 
a damp cloth to clean the lint from the belt. Soap 
and rosin tend to harden the leather, and they lessen 
the life of the belt considerably. 

At closing time, on Saturdays, after all have gone, 
I get some neatsfoot oil and apply it on the belts with 
a small brush, running the belts for at least fifteen 
or twenty minutes. These are the counter and main 
drive belts. By running them, the oil distributes it- 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. All questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all.. 

















self evenly, and by starting time on Monday, the belts 
are soft and pliable. 

Of course there are many good grades of belting 
on the market. I will not attempt to tell a man how 
to decide on a belt, but will say that he should buy one 
which is guaranteed. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 1010” will try these few sug- 
gestions he may like them, and he may not. However, 
a fixer is only a human being, and if he fixes a belt 
too tight, don’t be too rough on him, for the lot of a 
fixer is a hard one, anyway. 

But in conclusion—getting away from my subject 
somewhat—let me say, the superintendent should get 
the cost of supplies for each month, have the boss 
knitter and machine fixers in his office and show them 
the charges from the supply room. It may help some- 
what in reducing the cost. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4103. 


Cleaning Circular Knitting Machines. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


You have been publishing some interesting letters 
with regard to different methods of cleaning circular 
knitting machines. These discussions were started by 
an inquiry several months ago from a man who want- 
ed to get some opinions as to the advisability of using 
compressed air and also whether anyone among your 
readers had tried the vacuum system of cleaning. 

I have never used the vacuum system. The mill at 
which I am now located has no compressed air equip- 
ment, so that at the present time we employ the old 
time manual method of cleaning the heads of the ma- 
chines. 

However, I have always used the compressed air 
method, and like it very much, and plan eventually to 
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equip this plant with it. 

Your original inquirer brought up the point that 
with the compressed air one stocking on each machine 
must catch blown lint, grit, dirt and oil. I cannot un- 
derstand what he means by this, because I do not be- 
lieve it is advisable to clean the machines while they 
are in operation, and so I cannot see how this would 
be probable. My customary method of doing the clean- 
ing is to have this done twice a week, say on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. At one plant with which I was 
connected I had ten fixers, and each was allotted a 
certain time during the change to use the compressed 
air hose for cleaning. The first man used the air be- 
tween 7:00 and 7:30 o’clock in the morning, and at 
the end of his period it was turned over to another 
man. We placed a curved piece of carton card around 
the head of the machine while the blowing was taking 
place so as not to damage the yarn in the yarn stand, 
etc. 

I take it for granted that the reader understands 
that in addition to this regular cleaning by compressed 
air, we regularly take out the heads and clean the 
sinkers with a gouge. On wool work, I believe this 
should be done thoroughly every three months, al- 
though on silk, mercerized and cotton, it is probably 
all right to have it done twice a year. We would of 
course make the gouge about three inches long and 
a half inch wide and as thick as the sinker size of the 
machine in question. 

D. T. (GA.) 


Plaiting on the Model K. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In regard to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4109” who is having plaiting trouble on going inside 
of the pointed heel, on Scott & Williams Model K ma- 
chines, 260-needle, 314-inch. He says that the only way 
they can get good plaiting is by running an enormous 
amount of tension on the body yarn and this causes the 
needles and sinkers to wear out in a short time. The 
fingers and throat plate become grooved and a num- 
ber of cut-outs are caused on yarn changes due to the 
heavy tension on the silk. 

The six finger Model K machines which “CONTRIB- 
uToR No. 4109” refers to, have two splicing fingers, 
one for the double sole and one for the tapered heel. 
The finger for the double sole is nearest the left-hand 
corner of the thread plate, and as the thread is fed to 
at least one-half of the needles and the finger lowered 
and raised at a division of the needles. it can be op- 
erated without any tension on the yarn. The tapered 
heel finger, which is next to the right, must be raised 
and lowered very quickly and requires a slight ten- 
sion in order to have it make a clean defined line where 
it enters and leaves the needles. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4109” states that he uses-a 120 
mercerized yarn for the plaiting. He does not say, 
but I believe that it is 120s/2 yarn he is using. The 
use of the tension tends to bring the yarn to the sur- 
face, and in order to make satisfactory work it is nec- 
essary to use the same kind of yarn in this finger as 
in the body of the stocking. A silk stocking requires 
a silk splicing yarn, but the slight extra cost of this 
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yarn, compared with 120s/2 mercerized, is more than 
saved in the reduction of seconds due to misplaiting. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4116. 





A Full-Fashioned Manufacturing Problem. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For some time, on our full-fashioned machines, we 
have had difficulty making a loose loop and dropping 
the inside selvage stitch in the narrowing motion only. 

In order that the problem may be taken up at the 
place where we are unable to proceed further, we will 
say that the following have been checked up and cor- 
rected as far as our experienced fixers can go, evi- 
denced by the perfect heel selvage in the other part of 
the heels not in the narrowing portion: Coulier cam 
gear brake and brake shoe; cam shaft shift regulating 
brake; shogging cam timing; friction boxes and 
leathers; carrier stops and carrier settings; snappers, 
drop wires, tension rings and pads. 

We use twelve-thread in the heel, and have tried 
two six-strand threads as well as a single thread of 
twelve strands, and resorted to all kinds of tensions 
for improvement. We have 42-gauge Ludwig 20-sec- 
tion machines. 

We shall appreciate any suggestions from: readers 
based upon their experience as to further steps to take 
toward correcting this difficulty. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4572. 


Dyeing Mercerized With Silk. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In “KNITTING KINKS,” a contributor wishes to 
know how to dye a hose made with mercerized top, 
heel and toe, but does not state whether he wants a 
solid color on all three fibers, or the top, heel and toe 
of a different shade than the boot, nor whether he 
wants the silk and wool dyed alike or with a shot ef- 
fect. He only says that he wants to change from 
plaiting with a boiled-off silk thread to a thread of 
silk in the gum. 

Assuming that he wishes to dye a solid color in the 
fashionable current shades, he must first of all boil- 
off or degum the silk covering the wool in the knitted 
stocking, an easy operation if properly done, but one 
which will easily ruin the wool if the wrong material 
is used in boiling off; also the boiling-off in this case 
must be done in the shortest possible time. 

Alkali and alkaline soap must be avoided; furious 
and prolonged boiling is not necessary and will posi- 
tively ruin the wool. In fact, a boil-off bath heated 
not above 200 degrees Fahrenheit is all that is neces- 
sary, and nothing but the best olive or neutral soap 
should be used, and this operation should take no 
longer than 40 minutes for best results, using about 
10 per cent soap. Then a good and thorough washing 
with warm water to remove all traces of soap is 
strictly necessary. 

The water for the boil-off bath and the washing 
should be as soft as possible. A good supply if warm 
water, or an arrangement to heat the cold water in 
the pipe before it enters the vat or machine where 
the goods are to be worked should be at hand because 
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THE MACHINE THAT 





PPEEDS PRODUCTION | 


EAMING is an essential part of production, but 
should costs be high? No, as users of the Feldlock 
have proved to their satisfaction, and profit. 

The Feldlock feeds off the arm. It produces a large 
volume of work, quality work. It is a smooth running, 
trouble free machine —backed by the experience and 
responsibility of Willcox & Gibbs. 

When you put the Feldlock to work in your plant 


you haveintroducedeconomy inseaming. TheFeldlock : 

is in a class by itself for lowering lapped fell seaming (et 

costs. Let us send you a booklet about the profit-mak- % ) 
oo 


C 
ing Feldlock—“The Machine That Makes Production.” Secu 
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a sudden chilling of the wool with cold water makes 
the wool harsh and sticky, and easily shrunk. 

When the goods are well-prepared they are more 
than half-dyed. It is my opinion that most of the 
troubles that occur in the dyehouse can be traced di- 
rectly to the improper preparation of the goods pre- 
vious to dyeing. Badly boiled off and scoured goods, 
half-washed and carelessly handled hosiery lots are 
sure to show up in the finished product in streaks, 
harshness, spots, unevenness and many other imper- 
fections that could easily be avoided by a careful prep- 
aration. 

In dyeing silk, wool and cotton mixtures, dye- 
stuffs must be selected that dye the three fibers as 
nearly alike as possible. There are many Benzo and di- 
rect colors that may be used, but must be tested in a 
beaker to see how far each fiber can be dyed, the defici- 
encies noted and a proper selection made. When a num- 
ber of the substantive dyes are selected for the de- 
sired shades, some neutral or acid dyes are chosen to 
cover up the deficiencies on the silk or on the wool. 
Most acid or neutral dyes will dye the silk and the 
wool very nearly the same shade, except that the silk 
will take up the color at a temperature of 160 to 175 
degrees F. While the wool must be treated at the 
boil for the dye to go on it. 

With the proper dyestuff for a shade to be dyed, 
work in the bath at about 160 degrees F. for 20 min- 
utes, then add to the bath 10 to 30 per cent Glauber’s 
salt, according to the depth of the shade and the 
amount of dyestuff. This will make the dyestuff go 
on the cotton and some on the silk, then bring bath 
to a boil in 20 minutes to dye the wool. If at this 
time the wool is not sufficiently dyed, a little addition 
of acetic or formic acid will make the wool exhaust the 
bath and come up to a full shade. Small additions of 
acid or neutral dye can be made safely at this time to 
darken the silk or the wool if needed, in the cooling 
bath if for the silk; boiling again if for the wool. 

Bearing in mind that the cotton and silk will take 
up the dye at a temperature of 160 to 175 degrees F., 
and the wool must be boiled to take up any color, it 
will be easily seen that for solid shades, with the prop- 
er kind and amount of dyestuffs, good dyeing depends 
chiefly on the proper regulation of the temperature of 
the bath. 

For a good black a mixture of direct and acid black 
can be used in the proportion of 6 per cent direct and 
4 per cent acid black, starting at about 120 degrees F., 
and raising the temperature to the boil in half-hour. 
Then add 30 per cent Glauber’s salt and work for 20 
minutes. Then add 1 per cent formic or 2 per cent 
acetic acid, working 20 minutes longer. For a soft 
finish the goods after being dyed and washed: are 
worked in a watm solution of 2 per cent neutral soap 
for about 10 minutes and washed in warm water. 

In my opinion in dyeing wool and silk, the usual 
rotary type of machines are not the best to use. Ro- 
tating and tumbling in the drum, the wool has a tend- 
ency to mat, full and shrink. The open vat or the pad- 
dle machine is better, but some machines especially 
constructed for dyeing wool hosiery should be pro- 
cured for best results. 

If everything is carried out as outlined, and the 
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work done in the shortest possible time, a man should 
have no trouble in preserving the luster of the silk 
and keeping the wool in good condition. 

FARBER. 


Some Points on Economy, and Holes on the 
RI Machine. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noticed several articles on economy in the 
knitting mill published in the “KNITTING KINKS” de- 
partment, and I would like to give a few of my own 
views along that line. 

First, I wish to say that a fixer is handicapped if 
he does not have the cooperation of the company he 
is working for. There are some companies that have 
wasteful policies, but I doubt if they would admit it. 

I once worked for a company that had all of its 
parts, except a few, made in their machine shop. Some 
of the parts were not so bad, but most of them were 
not made right. The fixer had to grind, file and re- 
bore 75 per cent of the parts he got, and they did not 
give the satisfaction that standard parts would have 
given. If this company had had a good machine shop 
and capable workmen they might have saved some 
money. 

Recently I saw an article on the RI machine about 
how to stop holes a little way from the heel in the 
gore. I, too, would like to offer some suggestions on 
this. First, see that the sinkers are in good shape 
and none of them are sharp, rough or broken. If the 
hole persists in showing up I would suggest this: Ad- 
just the sinker cams so that the sinkers will not come 
in so far, and see that the knockover cam moves free- 
ly and that it is “in” only just far enough to bear 
gently on the saw tooth sinkers. Adjust the slacken- 
ing cams so that they will push the saw tooth sinkers 
far enough to miss the knockover cam. I do not like 
to cut the saw teeth off of a sinker as it will make a 
“funny” looking place in the leg of the stocking, also, 
if it happens to be close to. a rib it will give trouble. 
I am not trying to knock the other fellow, if he has 
success, good luck to him. 

If there are any of the RI fixers who have regular 
“Jonahs” for clearing up, or make bad “pineapple” 
tops, or trouble with the “pineapple” attachment 
breaking needles on the cut-out or make-up; I be- 
lieve that I can be of some help to you. I will answer 
any questions possible on the “pineapple” attachment 
or anything else through the columns of the “Knit- 
ting Kinks” department. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4200. 


Preparing Silk for Full-Fashioned. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Information pertaining to the preparation of silk 
in full-fashioned knitting was requested in a recent 
issue by “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 4125,” who wanted to 
know whether a sulphonated oil or a combination of 
neatsfoot or olive oil and olive oil soap was better for 
soaking silk for full-fashioned tram. 

I do not doubt that most of the better known soak- 
ing preparations and backwinding solutions have 
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some virtue if used intelligently. Sulphonated oils are 
in this class and can certainly be used effectively, 
though they are perhaps less fool-proof than the olive 
or neatsfoot oils so generally used. The problem of 
how to use a given preparation to accomplish certain 
desired results may often be more important than 
what to use. For instance, if silk is soaked to render 
it as soft as possible for the production of smooth and 
uniform stitch formation in knitting, the gum is quite 
likely to be excessively softened. 

In this connection, since this man also asked about 
using glycerine in backwinding, if glycerine is used 
for this purpose, his hygroscopic properties will 
cause the silk to retain, or even absorb, more mois- 
ture. This might easily further soften the gum so 
that the yarn would stick badly on the cone after only 
a few hours. If the contributor happens to be soak- 
ing his tram so much that the gum is partly dissolved, 
and is also using glycerine in backwinding, he may be 
sacrificing smooth running of the yarn from the cone 
for more even stitch in the formation. The problem in 
such a case seems to be more a matter of “how much” 
than “what.” 

This man wanted to know what to do to prevent 
sticking of the yarn when backwinding silk is allowed 
to stand for several] hours, and asked whether a very 
soft wound cone would prevent this. The softer wind- 
ing would lessen the tendency to stick on the cone, 
but even then, if the full cones stand in the atmosphere 
where the surface silk dries appreciably, the outside 
silk will naturally contract and compress the inner lay- 
ers, causing them to stick fully as much as with hard- 
er winding. B. R. (MAss.) 


A Check-Up Between Day and Night 
Repairs. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In most mills which are running night and day 
shifts, there has always been more or less friction be- 
tween the machine adjusters who repair the machinery. 
The night shift puts the blame for any trouble which 
arises on the day shift, and the day shift puts it on 
the night shift. Unless there is some way of keeping 
track of the major adjustments made to the various 
machines, such as taking the machine apart or putting 
on a new part, etc., one shift or the other does not 
know the exact condition of the machine in question, 
and as a result, there is friction. 

If the day fixer makes a certain repair on a ma- 
chine, and it happens that that particular machine is 
not in good repair at the time the night man takes it 
over, it would be to the advantage of the night man 
to know about it so that he would know what was done 
and what he would have to watch on it along the run. 

As a solution to this problem, I have worked out 
some night machine repair reports to be made out by 
each head machinist during his run. I have found these 
to be of assistance to the machinist by giving him the 
necessary information concerning the machines at the 
time he takes them over. The two reports, one for yarn 
tension adjustments and the other for major adjust- 
ments, are shown in the illustrations in the next col- 


umn, 
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MAJOR MECHANICAL ADJUSTMENTS 
MADE TO MACHINES DURING NIGHT RUN 
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Operating and Adjusting the Banner 
Knitting Machine. 
PART FIVE 


N this, the fifth article of this series, the writer be- 
gins a discussion of common, every-day difficulties 
arising in the operation of the Banner knitting ma- 
chine. In previous installments he has covered the 
subjects of setting up and adjusting various parts, 
etc., as well as the care of needles. Clipped copies 
of previous installments will be sent to those request 
ing them. 

The Editor cordially invites all readers to discuss 
any point covered in this series, with the idea of pre- 
senting different methods and views on these subjects. 
Address your letters to the “Knitting Kinks” depart- 
ment of COTTON. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I will now begin a discussion of operating difficul- 
ties encountered in the operation of Banner knitting 
machines, and will first take up 


Heel and Toe Defects. 


Holes in the hee! and toe can be caused by so many 
unusual things that would be hard to enumerate, that 
no attempt will be made to list them all. 

When setting the sinkers they should come in just 
fast enough so that the point of the sinker does not 
get under the yarn as the needles are going down, and 
in far enough to cast off the stitch as the needles come 
up before the needle hook protrudes through the fab- 
ric. When sinkers cast off the first stitch satisfactori- 
ly, but not the last stitch, thus making a drop, it indi- 
cates that the side cam is not adjusted to conform 
with the sinker cap, or vice versa. A good adjust- 
ment for the knocking-over cams is 3/16-inch from the 
inside of the sinker cap, but after they have become 
worn, or nicks have been polished off, it is often nec- 
essary to set them 7/32 of an inch. The sinker cap 
must work freely, and all sinkers should be free from 
lint or dirt, as a stiffly working cap causes ruffles on 
the inside of the fabric. 

On diagonal and Jacquard sinker caps, a broken 
sinker butt not only causes tightness of the cap, but 
often breaks every sinker in the cylinder head. Every 
precaution must be taken to have both regular and 
plaiting sinker cams properly adjusted and free from 
nicks. 

Knitting with the needles too low, will pull the yarn 
down too far and hard on the sinkers, causing exces- 
sive strain, which often breaks the yarn. Low nee- 
dies also offer yarn a chance to work over the top of 
the needles, causing holes, and increases the oppor- 
tunity for latches to open, should the carrier ring be 
too high so that the latch openers will not perform 
their duty. The obvious remedy is to adjust the nee- 
dies and set the carrier ring. When a carrier ring 
works high, or gets high through adjustments, it al- 
lows a finger that may be set low to strike the needles 
on the heel and toe. On a new job I was introduced 
to a machine occasionally making drop stitches in the 
looper round. After several attempts at adjusting, I 
made a study of looper rounds and found that the drop 
was caused by the cams on drum 17 being separated 
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just far enough to allow one finger to drop low enough 
to strike the first long butt needle occasionally as the 
machine was snapping off the toe. The cause of that 
defect did not happen the day I fixed it, and is an in- 
cident showing that a fixer must work with both head 
and hands or make trouble for himself or his suc- 
cessor. When resetting a finger it should be tested 
for both the heel and toe, as it often happens that 
there is a slight variation in the cams and the adjust 
ment will not be the same on both operating points. 

Using a long finger will allow a latch to get behind 
the yarn and close, thus pushing the yarn out from 
several needles in the act of closing, which causes a 
loop. On machines which have had the stripes at- 
tached, I have found several set up to use the last finger 
for the heel and toe yarn. Naturally, it makes the 
striping splice shorter, but these machines usually de- 
veloped looping in heel and toe due to feeding yarn 
to needles too far from the finger on the reciprocating 
motion. 

Too much tension should not be used on the yarn, 
and the take-up spring should be just strong enough 
to take up the slack as the cylinder reciprocates. Ex- 
cessive tension will cause cuts and an insufficient 
spring on the take-up will cause looping, so the happy 
medium will give the best results. Parts often be- 
come worn, which will cause the pull-down wire 100 
not to be raised high enough. Then when all the 
needles have been raised preparatory to pull-down 
pickers going into action, the take wire 80 will strike 
the wire 100 allowing the yarn to drag and cause loops. 
Using 7 and 7 links on a 3 3-4 inch 150-needle machine 
does not leave many needles down. This can be reme- 
died by resetting the wires and polishing smoothly 
both the binder 710 and block 156. Quite often the 
knitter removes the binder, pulls yarn over or under it, 
or allows lint to collect at various points with {rou- 
blesome results. 

When using bent back needles, excessive bending 
allows the yarn to miss these needles. but this can be 
remedied by a little extra tension on the needles. 

Side cams and stitch cams that are not properly 
gauged, cause uneven fabric, and quite often the so- 
called “cam-cuts.” By drawing a finger over the yarn, 
thus making it tighter on one side as the machine is 
reciprocating is a good way to find which side cam is 
tight or loose, when the faulty one can be adjusted. 
Quite often the point of stitch cam below the concaved 
portion is broken off, which causes a “washboard” 
fabric or cuts. This should be reground or replaced 
with a new one to insure an even stitch. A rough spot 
on the binder or inside of the cam often cuts holes 
that are troublesome to discover. A small size binder 
plate on a large size machine or a plate that has been 
ground at places causes trouble. A machine was cut- 
ting a hole in one side of the heel on a striper half- 
hose machine, just as clean a cut as though made with 
scissors, and would happen only a couple of times a 
week. When it happened, the yarn was changing and 
the heel fabric would ride over the top of the binder 
plate, under the knife, and a cut, five or six needles 
in width, was the result. This was remedied by a 
new binder plate that was not ground off at the back. 
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DOWN THROUGH THE AGES 


(THE textile industry has sought an 
ever better method of warping. 
























Progress is marked by the replacement of 
manual warping with spool warping 
in 1830, and replacement of spool 
warping with the Universal High 
Speed Warping System in 1928. 


The Universal High Speed System is 
the logical and ultimate solution of 
this century-old problem. Uni- 
formly tensioned and mechani- 
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Good judgment when making adjustments, will 
help immensely to eliminate waste. It is not strict 
economy to use yarn in making the boot and then have 
the stocking made into a second by a bum heel or toe. 


Uneven Stockings. 


Hosiery with tight or loose bands around it or 
tight and loose streaks up and down are not too pleas- 
ing to the eye. Unequal strands of silk, uneven wind- 
ing tension, improper degumming in the dyehouse and 
varying moisture content must take their share of 
the blame, but many mechanical defects cause these 
same irregularities. A wobbly sinker cap will exert 
pressure on the sinkers at various parts and the cap 
holders 493 should be adjusted so the cap will fit as 
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sungly as possible without unnecessary wear. Lint is 
bound to collect in the sinker head and keep the sinkers 
from working freely. If there is lint in some sinkers 
and none in others, the sinkers having the dirt will 
not work in as far as others or become tiltea, “sing 
tight and loose streaks. It is the best plan to strip 
the sinkers from the head and remove all dirt from 
every slot. 

Quite often after a smash, the sinker head is raised 
or lowered at some places. The sinkers should be re- 
moved and the head adjusted so that the sinkers seat 
firmly on both the sinker head and stitch ring 61 and 
not above one when resting on the other. When sink- 
ers are not seated properly the sinker cap or side sink- 
er cam will tilt them as the stitch is formed, causing 
tight and loose streaks. A wobbly cylinder will allow 
the needles to draw an uneven length stitch. The cyl- 
inder should seat firmly on ring gear 12 with a toler- 
ance of only a few thousandths of an inch. The bottom 
of the cylinder can be refaced if needed and all burrs 
or spots on the ring gear should be removed. When 
ring gear or circular base 3 becomes worn, a satisfac- 
tory method often employed to overcome the wobble 
is to place a small cam on the circular base which will 
exert friction on the ring gear. To true a sinker 
head or cylinder, the gauge shown in Fig. 1 can easily 
be made and gives satisfactory results. 

When the slackening cam 426 is used, if it is not set 
properly, the short butt needles will draw a loose stitch 
throughout the stocking, making a tight front and 
loose back. The machine going out of time wil! cause 
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the cam tc ¢o into action early or late, causing tight 
and loose spots. This cam should go into action on the 
same move as drops in the splicing yarn and should 
work freely. 

If the fashion cam 85 is uneven it will cause tight 
and loose rings around the stocking as the fashion 
plunger 165 moves to each new resting place. This 
cam should be smooth and if necessary the fushion 
wheel 16 can be taken off and fashion cam turned 
down to conform with wheel, then the proper adjust- 
ment can be secured by using screws in fashion cam. 
A fashion link that is not the right height, thus giving 
the drum two kicks instead of one will cause a notice- 
able tight ring in the stocking. If the sliding bar 168 
sticks and does not allow the cam plate 55 to be raised 
or lowered freely, it will cause trouble by makiny 
rings or entire tight and loose stockings. Have the 
cam plate free to move and oil the sliding bar at the 
caps 168 occasionally. 

A loose cam block 51 allows the needle to draw an 
uneven stitch most noticeably when the first long butt 
needles go through the cam blocks. The remedy is to 
tighten the cam block clamps, adjust the stitch cams 
if necessary and be sure that the needles have enough 
clearance between the stitch cams and the center cam 
for easy passage. If you pull out the cam block and a 
few needles come with it, then they have not suffi- 
cient allowance. A tight or loose needle makes streaks 
and when the cylinder bands 8016 become worn or loose 
they allow the needles, not having the proper tension, 
to get out of line, causing trouble and various de- 
fects. 

When making a sheer fabric, it is advisable not to 
stop and start the machine oftener than necessary 
while making the silken part, as the sudden jolt at 
starting invariably causes a loose course at this point. 
When machines are ieft idle for any length of time in 
the silken part a band is caused due to the heat of 
cylinder drying the silk at that part of the stocking. 

BANNERMAN. 


[This is the fifth of a series of articles on this subject. 
The next will appear in an early issue.—The Editor. } 





One-Bath and Two-Bath Hosiery Dyeing. 
(Continued from page 957.) 

It would seem to me that some laboratory or sam- 
ple machine runs on seconds, using this method, would 
prove of interest to those dyers who have never tried 
this type of silk dyeing. Should any readers do so, 
the findings will certainly be of interest to others of us 
who read COTTON. 

In conclusion: In none of these methods will the 
dyer be able to accept just any dyestuff formula as 
sent him from a laboratory. He will have to correct 
the amounts of the various colors constantly until he 
has what is generally called a “standardized formula,” 
and even then little changes in temperature, time, wa- 
ter, and even in the goods, will throw his shades far 
enough off the sample to call for special efforts. This 
is especially true if the One-Bath Method or the Acid 
Method is used. Both these require considerable ex- 
perience. However, when all is said and done, it. will 
take experience and patience with any method, to 
handle the goods properly. 


ee 
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HE oer? this heading from month to month we shall 
publish letters similar to those found below. 
The Son has been working for Dad, and has just 
gone to another town to become superintendent of 
the knitting mill there. Each month he will write 
to his Dad, telling him of some of his problems, and 
the old gentleman will reply, giving the boy the fur- 
ther benefit of his experience. 

These letters from Dad are being written by a 
prominent mill man, who wishes to remain anony- 
mous. His comments and advice are based upon an 
extended practical experience in knitting, and from 
time to time he will discuss such phases of knitting 
manufacture and personnel problems as his Son 


may put up to him. . . The Editor. 


DEAR FATHER: 

I have been here just two weeks today, and the 
time has seemed much longer than that since I left 
home. Everything is so different here at the plant 
from what I have been accustomed to, that I hardly 
know where to begin. 

The physical condition of the plant is far below 
par and shows the effects of gross mis-management. 
You should see some of the patch-work on some of 
the machines done by jack-leg fixers. We have no 
tools to speak of, not even a power drill press. The 
old emery wheel looks like it might have been in 
Noah’s Ark. There are two or three kinds of needles 
in the machines, and the stitch cams are worn out. 

I noticed it was impossible to get good sizing on 
the machines, and checked up on the pattern chains 
and to my astonishment I found that no two of the 
chains had the same number of links in them. There 
are many other things just as bad which I will not 
take time to mention. I will say, however, the out- 
look is very discouraging, and I realize it is going to 
be a hard, long pull if I ever put this plant on its feet. 
If I was back home I would stay there! 

I am stopping at the hotel and I have enjoyed the 
evenings with some of the traveling men and have 
played a few games of set-back and attended some 
good shows for recreation, If it wasn’t for this di- 


version I would have a good case of homesickness. 
Give all the boys my best regards, and tell them to 
write to me. 
With love to all the family, I am 
Your AFFECTIONATE SON. 


DEAR SON: 


Your letter of the 8th has been read with much 
interest. I note what you say about the physical con- 
dition of the plant. I don’t think there is anything to 
be alarmed at. The troubles you mention can easily 
be corrected in a very short time. Of course the 
mixed needles in the machines should be clezred up, 
but this is a simple matter. The cylinders probably 
need cleaning anyway, and the proper way to clean 
the cylinders is to remove the needles. 

While you have the needles out you can sort them 
and work them off by using one kind of needle on a 
given section of machines, and the other kind on an- 
other section. After you have worked the old needles 
off in this way, then confine your needle orders to one 
supply, and don’t let anyone talk you into an inferior 
needle just to save a couple of dollars on the thousand. 

With regard to the variation in the pattern chains, 
this is a thing that will happen in the best regulated 
mills. It is brought about by carelessness of the fix- 
ers in changing sizes, and an occasional breaking of a 
chain. You will be surprised to know that when I got 
your letter mentioning this thing, I went to the knit- 
ting room and checked up on your old section of ma- 
chines and found eight out of the fifty machines vary- 
ing from one to three links in the pattern chain. I 
took this as a leader to have all the chains in the mill 
checked up. 

This leads me to believe that a part of your trou- 
bles are imaginary. Such little discrepancies as those 
you mention can easily be corrected. 

Your criticism of the patch-work on the machines 
done by a jack-leg fixer is hardly fair, since you men- 
tion the lack of tools and equipment to do repair work. 
I suggest that you take off one of the worst-looking 
patches you can find and take the same material and 
tools and do the job over yourself and see how much 
better it looks when you have finished with it. To 
push a breast drill for a few minutes will develop 
your muscles and to ream out the rivet-holes with a 
larger drill will test your temper and give you some 
of the necessary diversion to which you referred, It 
will also give you a more correct appraisal of the abil- 
ity of the jack-leg fixer. As a matter of fact, such 
patch-work is time wasted and should never be done 
except in a case of emergency to keep a machine run- 
ning until a new part can be secured. Patch-work is 
not a test of a fixer’s ability. A complete stock of 
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new supply parts is the best solution to this problem. blues is a disease of the mind and a product of fear. 
The better test of a fixer is the kind of fabrics his Fear is a lack of confidence. Now, in order to get rid 
machines are producing, and his waste and seconds of your blues, solve the problems that you have in 
reports. hand and there will be no question in my mind about 


the long, hard pull you speak of in putting yo lant 
I note that you are still staying at the hotel and on its ray ge ¥ : apt laeol 


find recreation in an occasional game of cards or a 
show. Whilé there is div_..ion in these things, there 
is much waste of time. . ‘ ye 4 should become the most 
skilled set-back player in yuur city you would not have 
acquired enough information by this accomplishment 
to handle successfully the smallest job in connection 
with your business. I would seek recreation in those 
things that contribute to the development of your 
mind and body and which prepare you to perform 


I would strongly recommend that you secure room 
and board in a quiet private home where you can 
keep up your studies and leave off the cards and 
shows. 

While we miss you at home I am happy that you 
have taken this job. I assure you that I have no blues 
for I have confidence in you and oo fear that I shall 
be disappointed. 


more efficiently the duties connected with your chosen With love and best wishes for your success, I re- 
profession. Read the textile papers and keep posted main. 

on the improved methods that are being worked out. Your SAME OLD Dap. 
The textile business is moving with rapid strides these How did you like these letters? If you would like to 


days, and the man who fails to fortify himself with read them rs Sig om month, won't you drop us a hao 
1 * saying so, in order that we may pass your comments along 
knowledge will soon be a back number. Knowledge tn: Cail alee Io siding chien” ° Thaak joun~Editor 


builds confidence, and confidence dispels the blues. The COTTON. 
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Lunkenheimer “King-Clip” Gate Valve. screw and quick operating iron body bronze mounted 
Ohio, valves is an exclusive Lunkenheimer feature, it is ex- 
plained, this providing a non-corrosive contact with 
the bronze stem, protecting the stem threads and in- 
suring easy operation. The outside screw and yoke 
valves, both iron body bronze mounted and all-iron, 
have bronze bushings in the top of the yoke. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
have announced a new valve, the “King-Clip” gate 
valve, made in three designs: rising stem inside screw, 
outside screw and yoke and quick operating; all types 
being made in iron body bronze mounted and all-iron 
patterns, with screw or flange ends. The body is 
made of iron especially alloyed for valve service. The It is further pointed out that the stem has rugged- 
thread length accommodates both American Standard wear-resisting thread of generous length, being al- 
and A. P. I. line pipe. Flange end valves have flanges ways in full contact with the thread in the bonnet; 
of the 125-pound American Standard for iron flanges with valve open or closed. The shoulder above the 
and are plain faced. stem thread forms a tight contact with the seat un- 

The steel clip provides a simple and effective meth- der the stuffing box, permitting repacking the valve 


od of securing the connection between the body and under pressure when wide open. The disc is sharply 
tapered, for making the valve adaptable for handling 


heavily impregnated fluids. The disc-stem connec- 
tion in the iron body bronze mounted valves is in the 
form of a horse-shoe band. 

The seat rings are permanently rolled in. The 
handwheel is held on the stem by a brass locknut. 


The iron body bronze mounted valve3, and inside 
screw patterns, have iron body and bonnet, bronze bon- 
net bushing, disc, seat rings, stem, stuffing box nut 
and gland; steel clip. The quick operating sliding 
stem patterns are of similar construction to the in- 
side screw patterns, except that the handwheel is re- 
placed by an iron lever attachment permitting prac- 
tically instantaneous valve operation. The outside 
screw and yoke valves have iron body, yoke and gland; 
bronze yoke bushing, disc, seat rings and stem; and 
steel clip. 


In the all-iron patterns, all parts except the bronze 
yoke bushing in the outside screw and yoke valves, are 
made of ferrous metals. Pressure ratings for these 
valves are: screw ends, 144 to % inch inclusive, 150 
pounds working steam pressure, 225 pounds gas or 
bonnet, and facilitates dismantling the valve for liquid pressure. Screw ends, 2% to 4 inch inclusive, 
cleaning or inspection, as well as lending strength and ang flange ends, 1% inch to 4 inch inclusive, 125 
rigidity to the body, the company points out. pounds working steam pressure, 175 pounds gas or 

The bronze bushing in the bonnet in the inside liquid pressure. 
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The Wildman Full-Fashioned 
Machine 


HE Wildman Mcnufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa., 
which acquired the Ritcher Machine Co., makers of 
the American Richter full-fashioned hosiery machine, 
are producing the re-designed Richter machine in 
their new plant at Norristown. A separate division 
of the company has been organized for the purpose 
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The Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Machine. 


The New Slow-Motion Mechanism. 


The Base of the Machine. 
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of operating this enterprise, and is personally direct- 
ed by the executive personnel of the circular machine 
factory whose ingenuity and experience in the man- 
ufacture of knitting machinery is being applied to the 
new product. 

The manufacturers point out that in presenting 
this re-designed machine. they have in mind supply- 
ing equipment rigid and solid in construction to elim- 
inate vibration, as well as a machine which operates 
as an individual mechanical unit, one requiring a min- 

imum of physical exertion and producing the 
desired quality of fabric. 

There are many novel designs incorporated 
in the machine and explained by the manu- 
facturers, the most notable being the solid 
base construction. A machine for legging, 
consisting of 24 knitting sections, is mounted 
on this iron base, made up of four long sec- 
tions, the pedestals and tops of which are ma- 

chined. The ends are also machined, thus enabling the 
adjacent base member to be bolted and doweled to its 
adjoining section. The base is so designed that the 
front and rear pedestals of the base are directly below 
each leg section. It is explained that this insures abso- 
lute alignment of all shafts, head rails, tables and knit- 
ting implement heads and bars. All the principal heavy 
mechanical operating members including a counter- 
shaft carrying the fly wheels are mounted on this 
base. 


Another prominent feature which has attracted 
widespread attention is the use of an automatic slow 
speed attachment instead of hand wheels. The at- 
tachment permits any necessary forward or reverse 
movement to be made at a very reduced speed by a 
slight movement of a control lever; one of which is 
located at every two knitting heads. Supplementary 
to this driving mechanism is an electro-magnetic 
brake, which stops the machine whenever any current 
is shut off. Also, should a fuse blow, the brake en- 
gages, stopping the machine and preventing the ma- 
chine from turning backward and breaking the knit- 
ting implements. The manufacturers point out that 
the ease of operation has in numerous instances re- 
sulted in the use of females as operators. 


The catch bar construction is made sectional so 
that an individual adjustment can be made for each 
knitting section. This same arraagement of individ- 
ual control has also been applied to the needle bar 
yoke which makes each needle bar an independent unit. 


a TEXTILES, INC., Philadelphia, men’s and 
women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, is removing to 
larger quarters in that city, occupying 50,000 square feet 
of floor space and, it is stated by Marc Sternberg, presi- 
dent of the company, 46 new machines of 42, 45 and 48 
gauge will be installed as an addition to present equip- 
ment. 


ROOKS & ANDERSON, INC., operating a small ful- 

fashioned mill in Philadelphia day and night, is in- 

stalling five additional 42-gauge machines. Present pro- 
duction is chiffons. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


RIMARY market ho- 
Pp siery interests looked 

for happenings fol- 
lowing the announcement 
of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, of slight downward 
price revisions for deliv- 
eries July to December. 
While the announcement 
failed to shake values at 
the smaller mills, they 
seemed to have the effect 
of causing some of the “‘lit- 
tle fellows” to make a spe- 
cial drive for the business 
of large retailers. This en- 
couraged buyers to believe 
their lower offers would be 
accepted, and in instances 
they were. But whatever 
damage to values the 
sharpshooters among quan- 
tity buyers were looking 
for was, apparently, check- 
ed when, early in May, the 





PROPOSAL for a merger of several 

full fashioned silk hosiery mills with two 
silk throwsters was being seriously discussed in 
and around Philadelphia two or three weeks 
ago. It is reliably reported that such mills as the 
Apex in Philadelphia were approached and 
that the Berkshire Knitting Mills had been indi- 
cated by the promoter of the project to head the 
merger. The only small mill mentioned in con- 
nection with the report is in Allentown, Pa., 
and the silk throwing plants connected with 
the rumor are in that vicinity. The leading spir- 
it in the quiet movement for the most powerful 
merger of hosiery interests yet seriously under- 
taken is a New York silk importer. While 
it would be possible to mention names authori- 
tatively, to do so would bring emphatic declar- 
ation of no knowledge of the project, as all of 
the concerns to which it has been submitted— 
with what result cannot be definitely stated— 
have been instructed to make positive denial of 
the rumor. 


silk stockings shall be 
maintained may depend on 
the extent to which mills 
balance production with 
consumptive demand. This 
is easier talked about than 
accomplished, as it appears 
to be the aim to meet com- 
petition with mass produc- 
tion and overtime opera- 
tion of plants.. These pro- 
cesses are doubtless the 
cause of a near glut in low 
price fullfashioned. It is 
noted, however, that, de- 
spite presumably fairly 
larger accumulations of 39- 
gauge and 42-gauge hose, 
the dollar price is less con- 
spicuous in leading shop- 
ping centers than a half 
year ago. This may be at- 
tributable to a resolve by 
individual retailers to dis- 
continue suicidal price cut- 


Apex Hosiery Co. came out 
with a new price list which, it was explained, simply 
met the Berkshire cut. 

The two manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
who are rated the pivotal factors in establishing prices 
for a turn in the seasons, had gone through with that 
formality in a way to cause little if any general dis- 


turbance of the markets, although at the time there 
“was evidence of a slower trading. Interests seeking 


to bear the markets made much of the indicated con- 
fusion in Congress and in financial and mercantile 
quarters incident to factional strife over customs du- 
ties and proposed farm relief measures. But even 
this played no part of moment in unsettling prices of 
hosiery, while it doubtless did operate to check the 
flow of orders momentarily. But from early April un- 
til well into May there had been, in the East, five con- 
secutive weeks of adverse weather conditions, which 
gave buyers théir better opportunity for attacking 
prices. In the circumstances, all things considered, 
the hosiery markets entered the first Summer month 
apparently keyed up for a steadily brisk season. 

Prices for silk hosiery are a shade lower than dur- 
ing the phenomenal activity of last Fall. That the de- 
clines have been only moderate may be ascribed to 
the upward trend in raw silk. Any further reductions, 
it would appear, will have to be provided for in econ- 
omies in production or acceptance of less than the cur- 
rent narrow margin of profit. Some of the northern 
mills may be expected to shortly put their operating 
cost more nearly on a level with that of, at present, 
more favorably situated competitors. 


Whether primary market prices for fuil-fashioned 





ting and sell for a profit. 
So soon as reductions by two large mills were an- 
nounced in recent weeks and followed in a quiet way by 
others, buyers were heard to say, “the revisions are so 
slight that they cannot be passed to the consuming 
public. The stores now have a chance to improve on 
their profits.” All of which has a cheerful ring for re- 
tailers giving too much importance to the statements of 
elements which ordinariy do not shout as they act. 


Increasing Consumption to Absorb 


Larger Output of Silk Stockings 
EMPORARILY there is an unnecessarily liberal 
supply of ready-to-ship hosiery in the gray. That 

much of it will go into distribution without material 
delay seems a foregone conclusion, and large retailers 
are not going to long keep it in stock. Their special 
sales provide an ‘outlet through which the excess is 
quickly disposed of. In fact, a very large part of the 
consuming public waits for the “sales” and fills the 
wardrobe with stockings bought for less than their in- 
trinsic value and, therefore, cheap in the application 
of the term to price and not to quality. 

A Philadelphia shoe shop patronized by a good 
average shopping element pays $12 a dozen for all- 
over silk hose that it sells for a dollar a pair. The 
management remarked on one occasion, “We could af- 
ford to sell hosiery at actual cost, when we consider 
the number of customers it draws to the store who 
otherwise would buy their shoes elsewhere.” A ready- 
to-wear shop not a business block distant has, by ad- 
mission of the merchandise head, a profit of less than 
$2 on stockings which it sells for a dollar, but as in 
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Standard YARNS 
Spun, Mercerized and Dyed 
by One Organization 


HE uniformly high quality which is such a frequent 
cause for comment by users of Standard Yarn is 
due to two fundamental reasons. 


First, nearly fifty years of sticking to the principle of 
spinning the best yarn possible with the most advanced 
equipment available. 


Second, the complete and absolute control of every step 
and process by the Standard Organization in its own 
mills and plants. 


When you use strong, well-spun yarn you get a better 
product, fewer seconds, and the re-order habit from 

Thatcher Spinning Mills at Chat- 
pleased customers. tanooga. An additional 60,000 


; spindles are operated at the 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY COR a 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Office: LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK, 456 Fourth Ave. CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO, 222 West Adams St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Cosby & Thomas, Johnstciu Bidz, 


Canadian Kepresentatives: 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Ltd. TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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the case of the shoe shop, the dollar a pair full-fash- 
ioned are simply a leader and other lines are priced 
for an adequate but not exorbitant margin. Thus low 
price stockings are swelling the sales of moderately 
priced staples all along the line, and consumption in- 
creases in proportion, to some extent, with production 
augmented primarily for meeting the increasingly 
keen competition. 


Use Bemberg as a Leader in 
Promoting Sales of Silk Hose 
S if in efforts to support prices for full-fashioned 
pure thread silk hosiery, some department stores 
are using Bemberg full-fashioned for a leader. The 
unusual spectacle was presented a few weeks ago of 
one large establishment featuring Bemberg first qual- 
ity at 88’ cents a pair while not a business block dis- 
tant another was making a hue and cry over irregu- 
lars priced 89 cents—second grade selling in this store 
for a cent a pair more than firsts in the other, where 
it was stated sales were very large while the mark- 
down price continved. A few days later the store get- 
ting 89 cents for irregulars came out with a big line 
of first quality for 85 cents a pair—the lowest price 
at which Bemberg full fashioned ever had been sold 
in Philadelphia. 

What quantity buyers are paying for Bemberg 
full-fashioned is not disclosed, but it was stated by 
one that at 90 cents it shows a fair profit, on the basis 
of volume. It gives retailers opportunity for detract- 
ing from consumer interest in dollar silks. Some af- 
fect to believe the low prices mentioned will have the 
effect of discrediting Bemberg as a dollar full-fash- 
ioned. In the absence of definite information from 
producers, it does appear as if Bemberg full-fashioned 
has had its peak and is receding. This is denied by 
at least two well known manufacturers selling to job- 
bers and by one extensive wholesale distributor. That 
it is being assailed by unorganized interests hardly 
can be questioned. 

The Gold Seal Knitting Mills, in Reading, Pa., re- 
cently put on the market seamless knit Bemberg hose, 
to go over the counter for a half dollar a pair. The 
mill sells the line direct to the retail trade and re- 
ports it receiving good support. The line is made on 
spring needle machines, which in large extent appear 
obsolete in thread silk hosiery production. It is view- 
ed as providing equal value with much of the dollar 
full-fashioned pure thread silk and, considering the 
prestige attained for Bemberg during a two years run 
in the full-fashioned division, the half dollar spring 
needle stocking is regarded as having a better than 
even chance as a competitor of other types of rayon 
knitted on latch needle equipment. 

The other extreme in Bemberg stockings is seen in 
a full fashioned mesh line, priced $1.95 a pair. It 
comes from Saxony and is reported making a strong 
appeal among shoppers favorably disposed toward the 
fishnet construction, in both plain and diamond self 
patterns. Some factors regard circular knit mesh 
stockings as promising of acceptability as among a 
contingent banking on use of the very sheer for simu- 
lating bare legs, of which less is heard with the near- 
er approach of summer. From careful observation it 
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appears that manufacturers’ reports of their large 
sales of 300 aeedle three-thread with no back seam 
and minus heel re‘nforcement are not supported by 
the number of wearers encountered in public places. 
At the moment it appears that the fad, if it advances 
from the incubation stage, will resolve itself into one 
of bare legs and anklets and that otherwise the sales 
of regulation sheer hose will be little affected. With 
no heel reinforcement, the three-thread fine gauge 
would be readily distinguished from nude limbs, and 
without it, the stockings give so little service that the 
one element to which it was supposed to appeal cannot 
afford the luxury of appearing in what it is not. This, 
at any rate, is the line of reasoning of disinterested 
factors discussing the propaganda for sunburn as a 
badge of-ultra fashion. 

Many manufacturers of circular knit silk stockings 
are encouraged by results from exploitation of latch 
needle bare leg hose to believe the seamless industry 
can be revitalized if it concentrate on pure thread silk 
high quality hose. Among those in the North in whom 
this belief has germinated there is less use of rayon, 
except for plaiting on silk. In the first place, it is 
stated, they cannot compete with southern mills in 
the manufacture of straight rayon hose, but that they 
can sell pure silk and rayon and silk in combination 
has been proved this year in the fact the better estab- 
lished mills are shipping out capacity production and 
seldom have output abreast with orders. 

It may be significant that the mill of the Weinerth 
Knitting and Machine Co., in Reading, has a record 
for continuous operation that is not matched by any 
in that city. The work schedule is 24 hours, seven 
day weeks, with no cessation for meals. The only time 
the plant was idle this year was Easter Sunday, op- 
erations being continued through all other Sundays. 
According to present outlook, the management states, 
there will be no suspension of production for some 
months, excepting for Memorial Day and Fourth of 
July. So far as known, no other seamless mill is so 
hard pressed for deliveries. Its product comprises 
silk and silk-rayon hose of the better grades and a 
modicum of straight rayon, for the trade that requires 
a price stocking of silk appearance. One mill in Read- 
ing is knitting straight rayon exclusively and main- 
tains day and night time schedule. It also is an ex- 
ception. 

Novelty Heel Hosiery 
Between Conflicting Opinions 


UYERS profess to be skeptical of novelty heel con- 
construction for women’s hose notwithstanding 
several suits involving alleged infringement of patents 
under which they are being bitterly fought in the 


courts. Some will not put them in stock. Some of : 


those who carry them say they look for them to pass 
out of the picture as suddenly as did the black heels 
last year after a strong run. On the other hand, the 
Apex mill in Philadelphia states it will bring out a 
line of two-point heel for the Fall season. Prices for 
several mill numbers have been revised downward in 
the last few weeks. A 42-gauge seven-thread single 
point heel, made under license, was offered quite re- 
cently for $10 a dozen and a 39-gauge eight thread 
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....for Knitters’ Equipment Specify “ANGLE STEEL”-~ 


a cut-cost, space-saving, protective and life-time Investment! 


NITTING MILLS will find ANGLE STEEL 
Equipment built to their modern and spe- 
cific needs. 


Cut-Cost—these pieces speed production, lessen 
the chances of defective workmanship and en- 
able the workers to do more and better work. 


Space-Saving—note the many features of ANGLE 
STEEL Equipment, all designed and built for 
tor-efficiency in the minimum of space. 


Protective—This equipment is round-cornered 
and smooth at every point to protect the work 
in process. This allows the worker to produce 
better work at a lower-per-unit cost. 


Life-Time Investment—Only the best sheet and 
angle steel, strongly spot- and acetylene-welded 
and finished with a durable rich olive-green 
lacquer is used. 
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No. 24-24 Bar Topping Table 
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NO. 24-24 BAR TOPPING TABLE 


Size: 24 in, wide x 24 in. deep x 30% in. high, over-all. This Bar Topping 
Table represents the latest izaproved design in this type of equipment. Sugges- 
tions for improvements from prominent mills have all been incorporated, and we 
are proud to offer this up-to-the-minute pattern. Top of heavy twelve gauge, 2 in. 
turned down edges. Top mounted on heavy angle frame and legs. Legs and 
bottom angle pieces of 2-in.x2-in.x%-in. angle. Round pipe foot rest, 6-in. off 
from floor. Drawer size: 14 in. wide x 18 in. deep x 8 in. high, with crosswise 
partition. Wood block, leather covered, fastened to leg. Furnished complete with 
all parts, as illustrated. All corners and edges constructed with extra care as per- 
tains to smoothness. Finished in durable, attractive olive-green lacquer throughout. 


NO. 36-12 KNITTERS’ BENCH 


Size: 36 in. wide x 13% in. deep x 42 in, high overall. Built of high grade 
smooth black sheet steel throughout, finished in a durable, rich olive-green lacquer. 
TOP: May be had of black sheet steel finished green, or monel metal left in natu- 
ral polished finish. Top has inset yard stick at front. Built with extreme care 
throughout to assure all edges, seams and corners smooth. Bottom compartment 
enclosed with double sliding doors. Water-tight pan with perforated cover fur- 
a = \ ae bench. Size of water pan: full width and depth of compartment 
xy 3 in. high. 
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No. 36-12 Knitters’ Bench 
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NO. 27-17-16 KNITTERS’ 
STEEL BOXES 


Size: 27 in. long x 17 in. wide x 16 in. deep, 
inside measure of box proper. Box part of 20- 
gauge, high-grade extra-smooth black sheet-steel. 
Overall height, including legs, 22 in. Top edges 
of box are rolled and all corners hemmed so that 
absolutely no sharp edges or seams are in the box 
or at the top. Also, special care is given to out- 
side of box for smoothness s) that silk or other 
knit goods will not be ruined. Spot- and 
acetylene-welded construction. Finished through- 
out in durable, rich olive-green lacquer. 





No. 27-17-16 Knitt>rs’ 
Steel Boxes 
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Send for Catalog “C” listing several hundred items of ANGLE STEEL 
Equipment for Factory and Office. 
Special Work to Your Order is one of the features of ANGLE STEEL Equip- 
ment SERVICE. The entire facilities of our Engineering and Manufacturing 
Staffs are at your command for the plan and proposal of Special Equipment. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Plainwell, Mich., U.S. A. 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities. 
Special’ Manufacturers Agents: 
Greensboro, N. C.—G. W. Morton, 1002 Magnolia St. Springfield, Mass.—W. M. Lyman, 43 Dunmoreland St. 
Philadelphia—Parent Metal Products Co., N. 4th and Cherry Sts. Boston, Mass.—John E. Williams, 470 Atlantic St. 
Atlanta, Ga.—S. P. Gentry, 113 Courtland St., S.B. Milwaukee, Wisc.—Northwestern Furniture Co., 271 W. Water St. 
New York City—Angle Steel Stool Sales Co., 98 Park Place. Chicago—Lathrop Angle Steel Equipt. Co. 325 W. Madison St. 
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for something less. Four and five-thread plain chif- 
fons with pointed heel came out about the same time 
at $10.25, a drop of 25 cents a dozen. These declines 
were not so striking, however, as an offering of 54- 
gauge four-thread solid silk, with picot top, for $11.50, 
which is a dollar less than the regular price of one 
mill line of 45-gauge four thread. Another offering 
was at $11 a dozen. Neither is representative of mar- 
ket values, the prices in both cases being quoted for 
overruns or so-called discontinued numbers, say man- 
ufacturers. According to buyers, there are so many 
offerings of overruns that to wait for them has be- 
come chronic. Seven-thread 39-gauge has taken a 
drop that is not chargeable to overruns. A line of silk 
to narrow hem was offered to a large retail establish- 
ment for $8.25 a dozen, for the dollar a pair price 
bracket, and it is stated by another concern that even 
lower figures have been quoted on quantity lots. 

There are reports of some few orders for women’s 
full-fashioned silk being placed in May for July deliv- 
ery. As at least two mills had named prices applying 
to the last half of the year, average large jobbers 
probably did some early contracting for types of sta- 
ples in which production hardly has been carried to 
the extreme, and June should witness quite a flow of 
business to leading mills distributing through whole- 
salers. Direct-to-retail manufacturers have had an 
increase over their March sales, and these producers 
are, as a class, well supplied with small immediate de- 
livery orders. One of the larger in this group has, 
however, reshaped its line, so that, while not actually 
reducing prices materially on any of its numbers, it 
is offering new numbers at lower figures relati- ely, 
which is one way of escaping the accusation of com- 
petitors that it has “cut prices.” 


Men’s Fancy Half-Hose 
Reasonably Active After Quiet Spell 


OBBERS were neglecting the fancy half-hose mar- 
J ket for a greater part of April and in early May, 
until it appeared to numbers of northern manufac- 
turers that novelties were being sidetracked entirely. 
As developed when they began to prod buyers, style 
changes were at the bottom of the near slump. Some 
few mills were bringing out new patterns about every 
three weeks and calling in slow selling numbers. With 
each change in design, it seemed the trend was more 
and more toward the ultra conservative. Repeat or- 
ders for any one pattern became a thing of the past. 
And as jobbers usually buy for only a few weeks’ 
needs, if their favorite mill does not have a new style 
they go to another—anything for variety. So, to hold 
its trade, a mill is virtually forced to keep new num- 
bers coming through at short intervals. Buyers nec- 
essarily wait for the latest offerings, and when noth- 
ing particularly striking comes out they may take left- 
overs of earlier models—but always at a discount. The 
new and fetching commands prices satisfactory to sell- 
ers. Complaint is heard that there is no volume busi- 
ness on any one model. 

Some recent innovations from which mills have had 
good results are made in but two colors, one for nar- 
row vertical stripes and one for the body of the stock- 
ing. Among the better selling combinations were tan 
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and cordovan and cordovan and gold. In the ten num- 
bers of one mill were two with both vertical and hori- 
zontal stripes, three colors being used in these models. 
For a time a few weeks ago, some mills report, plain 
colors were being more generally selected by retailers. 
Latterly the call ran to two tone effect, with clocking 
for the higher price brackets. As to fancies, the 25 
cent group appears to have the right of way. Next in 
point of volume is the half dollar sock in light weight 
fabric. A mit] selling the retail trade and making no 
quarter dollar socks has ten numbers in each the 50 
and 75 cent and dollar lines. 

Production of men’s half hose appears pretty even- 
ly divided as between silk-rayon mixture and rayon- 
cotton combination, the former having a slight lead in 
number of dozens. Output of rayon half-hose shows 
little fluctuation from month to month, but it ap- 
pears to have made some gains over the first few 
months of last year. 


Sock Mills in a Quandary 
Over Chain Store Competition 


ANUFACTURERS of infants’ socks have had 

several meetings since the middle of April, the 
object of which was to arrive at a line of cleavage as 
between chain store goods and lines for the single unit 
stores ordinarily supplied by jobbers. Approximate- 
ly 20 mills were expected to be represented at each 
of the conferences. A little more than a mere ma- 
ority fell in line. What the manufacturers aimed at 
was a variety of lines so priced that chain stores could 
not handle them, yet profitable to jobbers and retail- 
ers. Such an achievement, it was pointed out, might 
mean a shrinking of mill profits. One suggestion was 
that a group of mills be formed to manufacture only 
distinctive lines, of patterns that could be duplicated, 
presumably, only by mills using the particular type 
of machines agreed upon by the group. 

What was accomplished at the several conferences 
has not been revealed, but it is stated by a partici- 
pating manufacturer that the difficulty experienced 
lay in producing socks so attractive in fabric and pat- 
terns that they would command prices ranging from 
25 to 50 cents a pair, priced low enough to jo! ‘ers to 
give them a price appeal and yet beyond the reach of 
chain stores in which the prevailing price is 10 cents 
a leg. It is stated discussions hinged around installa- 
tion of costly special machinery which, it was as- 
sumed,-could not be used profitably in knitting cheap 
sox for chain store organizations, some of which, it is 
held, buy more socks in a single order for one season’s 
business than the average big jobber buys for two to 
three seasons. 

One of the sock makers, who just now is finishing 
the best season he has had in years, expresses doubt 
that jobber could be depended uyon to improve on 
their buying policy. Ordinarily they do little buying 
inside of eight weeks after lines are opened, numbers 
placing no orders until late fall, notwithstanding sam- 
ples are shown and prices named in July. Were they 
to repeat the methods of former years, this mill man 
maintained, manufacturers catering to the chains and 
making no secret of the fact, would “horn in” and get 
some of the business banked upon by the jobber group 
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Dixie Yarns Have 


Tensile Strength 


Minimized “Breaks” and Even 
Spinning Speed Up 
Production 
5, 

Increased tensile strength, uniform spin- 
ning and permanent lustre, results of 
‘Controlled Manufacture,’”’ offer to knit- 
ters and weavers a yarn that meets every 
test. Fewer breaks and knots eliminate 
‘‘seconds’’ to a marked degree. Operating 
costs are reduced, and a product of smooth, 
even texture, lustrous and long-wearing, is 
assured. These are results that all users of 
Dixie Mercerized Yarns are daily experienc- 
ing to their benefit and profit. Test it for 
yourself — order Dixie Yarns next time. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








of mills. Their large sales to chain store organiza- 
tions, it was pointed out, would serve to reduce their 
overhead cost on any line they might elect to exploit 
for jobbers exclusively, and enable them to undersell 
mills in the exclusively jobber group. He accords to 
them the same advantage enjoyed by wholesale dis- 
tributors owning a mill or controlling the output. 
Among jobbers in the position referred to by the 
sock manufacturer are Marshall Field & Co., with the 
Burlington Mill in Philadelphia; Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co., with the Philadelphia mill of the Lincoln 


Hosiery Corporation; Brown Durell & Co. and Carson a | 


Pirie Scott & Co. Any such jobbing corporation, it 
is held, can depend upon an outlet for the entire mill 
production, never has to close down for want of a 
market and is favored with a relatively low overhead. 
A jobber manufacturing infants’ socks and protecting 
large retailers might provide the solution of the prob- 
lem which a group of sock makers, chiefly Pennsy]- 
vanians, set out to solve, says one of their number 
who this year stood more in need of additional output 
than advice as to how to circumvent the chain stores. 

Several of the sock mills have been weeks in ar- 
rears with deliveries. They have had to add equip- 
ment, operate overtime and bestir themselves general- 
ly for keeping jobbers satisfied with shipments. The 
socks have been one of the more active hosiery items, 
and more satisfactory than misses’ sports hose, the 
latter being under the spell of the anklets. There are, 
however, some mills supplying boys’ and misses’ nov- 
elty hose that have been and probably wil! be for some 
time, as busy as in the heyday of the sportiest of 
sports seven-eighths length. 


Shirts and Shorts Dominate 


in the Markets for Underwear 

HE athletic version prevails in men’s Summer un- 

derwear to an extent that a few seasons back could 
not have been contemplated, and seems to have en- 
meshed women’s underthings for Summer wear. Next 
to men’s knitted athletic shirts and woven things 
which if they were an inch or two shorter would have 
to be taken out of the drawers classification, demand 
runs to athletic union suits. There is business aplenty 
in such lines, but most manufacturers of knitted 
union suits and separate garments say business with 
them is quiet. The one time popular bals and ribs have 
for the time been relegated to a position far back in 
current demand. But in even the shirts and shorts 
there has been missing that activity which should have 
set in several months ago and been maintained. There 
were days when it was a safe assertion there was a 
lull. First hands blamed it on weather, jobbers being 
thus relieved from the charge of holding up business. 
But there was safety in the orders placed—delivery 
had to be made so promptly that there was no oppor- 
tunity for cancellation. 

The B. V. D. Co., formerly making only nainsook 
underwear for men, but now producing both the cut 
and sewn and the knitted, in almost every description 
applicable to underwear, recently launched what it 
says is the most powerful advertising campaign ever 
undertaken for underwear. It is using page displays 
in publications read by the masses, and its distributors 
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WHENEVER BRINTON 


Knitting Machines are men- 
tioned you think of — 
Increased production. 
Fewer seconds. 
Higher quality— 
standardized. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation, 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Syd- 
ney, Melbourne. 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 
Peking Road, Shanghai, China, 
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Laurel Scaps, ih «Softeners 


and you can always 
depend on them 








—to be Uniform 





S well as pure, because every step and process in 
this modern plant is governed by laboratory control. 


Incoming raw materials are analyzed, checked and tested 
so that every batch may be unvaryingly uniform. 


Processing is never rushed. Time, temperature and other 
requirements are met with exactitude that the finished 
product may be clean, pure and properly aged. 


The facilities of this plant as well as nineteen years of 
experience in textile detergents, oils, softeners and special 
treatments are available to you. 






LAUREL SOAP 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Wm. H. Bertolet & Sons 


2600 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






KNITTING OILS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
SOAPS 
SOFTENERS 
BOIL OFF OILS 


See Consolidated Textile 
Catalogs 
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COMMITTEE consisting of the president, secre- 

tary and four other officers of the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers on 
May 1!7 had the first conference with a committee of 
manufacturers operating unionized mills, in a _ pro- 
posal of the latter for a downward revision of the 
piece work wage scale and a plan for operating plants 
on the two machine system, as discussed informally at 
a meeting of manufacturers and workers on April 17 
during the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
What was accomplished at the May 17 parley, at the 
Gotham Fifth Street mill in Philadelphia, has not been 
disclosed, and it was intended to issue no report until 
the committees have agreed upon some line of action 
or announce failure-to agree. Both sides look for a 
succession of meetings. The manufacturers’ commit- 
tee consists of S. E. Summerfield, of the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., chairman; Joseph Haines, Jr., president 
of the Haines Hosiery Mills; William A. Drexel, of 
McCallum Hosiery Co., and Arthur Van Raalte, of 
Van Raalte Co. 





have been waging a campaign among retailers for 
giving to them all the benefit of widespread adver- 
tising to the consumer. If B. V. D. lines do not make 
a high record in distribution of summer weights this 
year it will be not due to lack of expenditure of money 
and effort. And it need not be surprising if in the 
course of a few weeks the company comes on the mar- 
ket with a fall and winter line of cotton and part 
wool numbers, one of its lines of union suits designed 
to sell in retail stores for $10 per garment, according 
to a New York authority. 


Men’s Track Pants Feminized 
for Women Adopting Shorts 

HE season’s sensation in women’s underwear has 

been, still is and will continue to be rayon shorts as 
short as the shortest for men, described by one author- 
ity as track pants feminized. Women’s shorts, how- 
ever, combine an apology for a form of abbreviated 
union suit, cut low enough in the back to assure a 
coat of sunburn from the neck to almost the waist line. 
French panties or bloomers and a brassiere may con- 
stitute the summer under apparel. In any of the pop- 
ular forms conforming to the shorts version there is a 
saving in rayon fabric that, since keen competition 
has set in, is felt in a saving in cost. 

Despite the furor over dainty rayon underthings, 
mills in the Schuylkill Valley section of Pennsylvania 
are, mostly, quite busy with women’s cotton union 
suits and vests. Reports from a half dozen manufac- 
turers in and between Reading and Hamburg are 
much on the same order—plants operating to capacity, 
a few on overtime schedules, and well supplied with 
orders for medium weight union suits, bloomers and 
vests. The Royal Underwear Mill, in Reading, has 
just removed to larger quarters, having purchased the 
building formerly occupied by the Max Pfau Hosiery 
Mills. Since taking over two small plants, the com- 
pany has entered the men’s cotton underwear field, al- 
though still engaged chiefly on women’s lines, and it 
is the intention to add women’s rayons. One mill in 


the Reading area recently booked orders from a cata- 
log house aggregating more than 8000 dozen under- 
garments for women. From which it may be deduced 
there still are women with whom lustrous and fluffy 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
chiffon hosiery. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ” 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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If the postcript is so important, 
let’s start with it! 








P.S.—Ask your neighboring mill men 
what they think of 





For wetting out, penetration, reterding, level dyeing and 
softening. 
We know the answer by the way they reorder ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company f 
SINCE 1898 







a 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia sophia 
Quality Sole Manufacturers of [Fhocen Originality 
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KARL LIEBERKN ECHT | 
Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


Are Known for 


Speed When Needed—_ §£&§f 
Quality Production Always There’s always a job 


: z . 
(The Machines Confirm /t) : for this extractor 
Manufactured by i OR treating rayon—for removing soaking so- 
: lution from pure silk—for small lots of skeins 
KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony : —for hosiery or piece goods--you'll always find 
: the American Underdriven Extractor ready for 
(In Any Desirable Gauge and : the job. Six basket sizes for loads of from 20 
: 2 to 75 pounds. Write. 


Number of Sections) 
For every dye-house need 


Imported and sold exclusively by : ... a specialized machine 


: hi ; 

| Lous HIRSCH TEXTILE MACHINES, Inc. nga sere en fampwctahalmmmersi. ase 
W. 34th St, New York, N.Y. : Specialty Dept. C, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 

47 : The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., 
Lieberknecht Hosiery Machines have been made by KARL : | 47-93 Sterling no Toronto 3, Ont., 
Canada 


LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, con- 
tinuously since 1873 
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lingerie is not acceptable for use as underwear. 


In the New York primary markets a dearth of 


business in men’s heavy weight underwear was laid to 
“a cool Spring,” and simultaneously where there were 
drab spots in light weights they were attributed to 
“cold weather.” The publicity agents were not far 
wrong in either case. Because cool weather retarded 
sales of light weights, retailers were writing no ad- 
vance orders for heavies. Trading in both may be 
expected to pick up on seasonal weather, and the 
heavy weight manufacturers are shaping their mill 
affairs for meeting a healthy flow of orders beginning 
in June. 


Drop in Worsted Yarn Prices 


Confuses Sweater Wholesalers 

HE knitted outerwear trades sustained a mild jolt 

early in May from announcements by spinners of a 
reduction in prices for worsted yarns. For protecting 
their contracts with knitters and affording a measure 
of protection for knitters against cancellation of job- 
bers’ orders, spinners had made a determined effort 
to maintain prices. When the bathing suit and sweat- 
er prices were named for the current season some of 
the knitting mills placed rather large yarn contracts, 
at what were believed to be safe prices, and booked a 
fair volume of advance business for Spring and Fall. 
So far as relates to mills, Spring business is well in 
the background, and will not be affected by the cut. 
which represents a drop of at least 10 cents a pound 
from the season’s peak. 

After yarn had been contracted for at around 
$1.421%% to $1.45 cents, basis of high quarter blood 
2/20s, prices were shot up until they reached $1.50 
and several spinners asking $1.52%. Raw wool went 
into a decline early in the year and has not recovered, 
on the contrary, continuing to lose ground. Yarns 
sagged cent by cent, until spinners became engaged in 
price competition for what little business was offered, 
asking prices ranging from $1.4214 to $1.45. Then 
came the break of May 6 to $1.40, not unexpected to 
consumers of yarns. 

Although no really high price yarn had gone into 
sfeaters sold for Fall distribution and manufacturers 
doubtless based their quotations on yarn at quite re- 
cent rates, it was expected numbers of jobbers with 
goods on order would ask for a rebate, and that some 
mills would make the réduced yarn value a pretext for 
quoting new lows to distributors with goods on order, 
with the idea of annexing some business not otherwise 
obtainable. At first blush the sweater trades were 
much upset by the cut in yarns. The bulk of the or- 
ders for Fall and Winter sweaters remain to be placed, 
and when the trade has recovered from its fright, it 
probably will be found that delayed orders will have 
been hastened by the revision, since there is felt no 
fear of prices going lower, barring an upheaval in 
raw wool. The bathing suit mills have had a big sea- 
son and are virtually out of the woods so far as re- 
lates to the cut in worsted yarns. 


R OCKLEDGE Silk Hosiery Co., a recent incorpora- 
tion, is building a factory at Rockledge, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, in which the initial installation will com- 
prise four 42-gauge leggers and two footers, to be on 
production by the end of spring. John N. Cogilchowske 
is president of the company. 
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TOTAL LABOR 
SO%CLESS 


Saving in Labor 


Alone Pays its Cost 
Many Times Over 


wuTo Gy p 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


Provides Greatest Bleaching 
and Dyeing Economy on Top 
of Better Fabric Results 


Autogyp bleaches, removes foreign 
matter and dyes to the wanted ehade in 
one bath. Kier boiling, extra wash- 
ings and rinsings are eliminated. Full 
strength of materials preserved—great- 
er elasticity and softness results. And 
the saving in labor costs alone pays 
your bleaching and dyeing bill. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Office, Factory, Laboratories 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


——200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 
For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, siik 

or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
Permits goods to pass through fin- 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for ee no en, Se, mate — — 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. The STYLE 60 DSB makes 
stain dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- % Similar though much wider seam designed for uve 


ing and Printing—with remarkable 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE . 


: —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
: STYLE 60 RD Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 








not hold. 
' STYLE 60 JDC gee ree FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Y our Own Fabric. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
i 16 LAUREL STREET, | HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Among the Knitting Mills 





ESTCOTT Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., are erecting a 
Wirew building, 100 x 225 feet, with a floor space of 
55,000 square feet, in which 700 additional knitting ma- 
chines will be installed. This will give the mill a total of 
1200 knitting machines, with more than 1,000,000 pairs of 
hose per month production when completed. The building 
will be modern in every: respect, with locker rooms provided 
with shower baths, recreation rooms, lunch room, etc. 

The mill to be erected at Columbia, Tenn., by the Cadet 
Knitting Company of Philadelphia, will contain approxi- 
mately 51,000 square feet of floor space in the manufactur- 
ing buildings. 

General contract for the construction of the mill build- 
ing of the Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Corporation, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been let to T. C. Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, 
N. C., through the Charlotte office of Lockwood Greene, En- 
gineers. The building will be of brick and steel construction, 
100 x 110 feet, two stories, and will accommodate, at the 
start, 23 full-fashioned knitting machines. 

The Nu Fashion Hosiery Mills, Murphy, N. C., will in- 
stall 120 automatic seamless machines to produce women's 
rayon hosiery. G. T. Whitlock, of Hendersonville, N. C., is 
the manager. 

The Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Forest City, N. C., have 
purchased ten additional 42-gauge Reading full-fashioned 
hosiery machines to be installed in the Spindale plant. K. 
S. Tanner is president and T. Max Watson is treasurer. 

Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., will 
install H. S. L. (Theo. Lieberknecht) machines, purchased 
from Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New York, N. J. 

It is announced that the Durham Hosiery Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C., will install 25 additional full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. When installed, these new units will give the mill 
a total of 79 machines. 

Burlington Hosiery Company, Fieldale, Va., are erecting 
a 140 x 140 foot saw-tooth building in which a total of 34 42 
gauge.full-fashioned machines will be placed in operation at 
an early date. 

Ellis Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., have acquired a 
building at 512 South Graham St., where, it is reported, 32 
machines will be installed for the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., are com- 
pleting the installation of several full-fashioned machines, 
added to their original equipment, purchased from the Tex- 
tile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 

Gold Seal Hosiery Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., have taken 
over the plant of the Floradel Mills of that place, which 
contain 73 knitting machines, with a capacity of 800 dozen 
pairs of hose a day. Thomas H. Price is superintendent and 
E. B. Ferguson is president. 

Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md., are proceeding with the 
construction of a 100 x 100 foot one-story brick and steel 
building in which machinery for the manufacture of ladies’ 
full-fashioned silk hosiery will be installed. Lockwood 
Greene, Engineers, Inc., New York City, are the engineers. 


OOKING forward to an wtimate installation of 250 

full-fashioned maraines, the United States Silk Hosi- 
ery Mills, which in the last two years acquired at re- 
ceiver sales the Brown-Phelps and Glen Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, is adding 42-gauge equipment and con- 
templates an addition to its battery of 45-gauge, of which 
it has eight machines. 
W; ITH present addition of eight 45-gauge machines, 

srownhill & Kramer, Philadeiphia, will have a total 

of 98 machines, as many as can be crowded into the 
factory, it is stated by Mr. Kramer. 
TS children’s underwear mill of Lesher-Raig Knit- 

ting Co., Ltd., Reamstown, Pa., was bought several 
weeks ago by Howard S. Stainton, a retail dry goods 
merchant in Ocean City, N. J., and a member of the 
underwear firm of Stainton Co., Philadelphia. 
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COTTON 999 






THE ELMORE COMPANY 
MERCERIZED 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
SPINDALE, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
New York: 93 Worth St. emer. aie Ledger Bidg. 
Ghetteneeen: 805 James Bldg. lotte: Johnston Bidg. 
READING. PA. CHICAGO ILL. 
Burke County ‘‘rust Bldg. 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slaters, Ltd., 53 Yonge St., Toronto, 2, Canada 
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SUED con eren arene: 


OOD NUTURODOUTONDDDOMENNOED 


FELT 


For all Mechanica! Purposes 


_ Slashers and Roller Cloth for Cotton Mills. 
Felt wicks and washers for 
FULL FASHION HOSIERY MILLS 
Felt Sets for TEMCO Electric Heaters 
Complete stock for immediate delivery 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 


FIDELITY FELT COMPANY 
Pike St. & Rising Sun Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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SINGLE or PLY 
Natural---Gassed---Dyed--Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Philadelphia, Pa., May 16, 1929. 

OOKING back in review over the Philadelphia 
8 cotton yarn market for the past month or so 

offers little in the way of encouraging retro- 
spect from the standpoint of the yarn spinner and sell- 
er, as to the conditions that have prevailed. There 
has been a situation, increasing somewhat in its influ- 
ence as the month went by, which was not exactly 
healthful from the viewpoint of the seller or the mar- 
ket as a whole. More recently, however, following a 
slight reduction in quoted values, turnover has in- 
creased somewhat, and spinners feel more hopeful, 
provided more or less long-time requirements are not 
taken care of at the lower rates, that things will be 
better when more definite opinion is possible as to the 
outlook in both cotton and cotton goods. 

The report here last month reported the condition 
up to and including the week ending April 13th, and 
it will be continued from that point. In that week 
inquiries for carded yarns began to be more numerous, 
and rates apparently were getting onto a basis of sta- 
bility. 

In the next week, though, some buyers were ask- 
ing that orders placed be held up for a while, and noth- 
ing to encourage the market took place. Many fac- 
tors believed that a more settled condition than ex- 
isted in cotton trading would be necessary to make any 
radical difference in the yarn situation. During this 
period combed yarns were reported to be a little more 
loosely held, and the numbers in the coarser groups 
saw some little reduction. Toward the end of the week 
knitting numbers, particularly, opened up into a little 
' more strength, but those yarns which sold and com- 
manded better rates, it was understood, were of a 
better quality than the ordinary run-of-market. There 
was a depression in the cotton market but it did not 
affect yarns as a whole. 

The pressure of absent business seemed to increase 
during the next week, beginning on the 22nd; and 
there were more sellers who were ready tu accept low- 
er prices. The carded yarns of ordinary grade ex- 
perienced further reductions—amounting for the most 
part to shadings—but this failed to enliven buyers’ 
interest to any great extent. The situation.seemed to 
be only one of languid interest on the part of buyers; 
not one of an active effort to work down prices. Cot- 
ton went down this week to a new low since Febru- 
ary, although spinners insisted that the cotton to pro- 
duce yarns of the quality that was selling still cost 
them more than the quoted market. 

Going into the next week, during which April was 
ended, the yarn market found a good increase in in- 
quiry had developed over the week-end, for carded 
goods, the business apparently being concentrated 
with a few houses. Combed yarns continued quiet; 
apparently the big factors had contracted several 
weeks ago when the situation seemed better. The 


market emerged from April with a better attitude 
than when the month began; although prices were 


some lower, there was more optimism because such a 
dull month had been passed with no radical break in 
conditions. 

The market went into May with more activity 
than a month previous, though less than a year be- 
fore. Price seemed to be the main obstacle in the 
way of trading. The first week of the month saw a 
general reduction of around one-half to a cent in most 
numbers in the carded group and in the single combed 
counts. There was reported a good turn-over but 
nothing healthy in the way of price. The week of the 
present writing has shown no important change. But, 
as indicated, factors on all sides are hopeful for a 
Letter condition when more definite calculations can 
be made as to the immediate probable developments in 
cotton and in cotton goods conditions. 


Philadelphia prices on May 16th follow: 




















Single Skeins. : 
G6 US 5 oak ccans i I DN ra ary a ao 30 30 
Rs baad os wae Oe Oe 380% @31 PRT reer re 81 31 
Bs 8:6''G Wb ae eh oa 31% @382 ee ee ent re oe ae 33 B3% 
| ES ee eee 35 @35% OME ee Ss Pryce 3 
tn bad be se ka Dee 3 
Two-Ply Skeins 
"RENE pel epee aatr ate 29% BOBS ads. once ae ae 30% 
a Ee a rer Sh 31 PEL Tere eer ae 31 
Re Oe pare eek Te 32 O085s 'i wicks peas 33% @34 
aaa epee Sane rite 35% @36 IR owas: chines aencainel 36 36% 
Gey nic owe es ees 37 @37% BON 6s oo ar es Shee 44 45 
Single Warps 
, SE Pr se 30% @31 Pero eres Se 31 ere 
BOR, Fos dxtewids ioe i 381% @32 BOG hPL ee Oe 32 32 
* RE SRT = ETE * 3314 @34 BOG oiosiecicgaansieen 361% @37 
PE GS eae 37% @38 
Two-Ply Warps. 
Rey rere ye 31 Bs oo 6 eee ae 31% 
Bis « 64, sia de Sha ee 3 OG idea come we oe 82% 
BEE enw cnet bas o diate a ene 34 @34% BAG. oie i as 86% 
sso FA G-ats sa 3 Bx s tec shes see 88 
ii vata ceca 45 @46 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
| EE ee a |S 28% 29 SR a6 te 6 Hale ke 29% @30 
MEAS ooib a eakk as b Claw 30 @30% PP SPP cy 30% @31 
OMS ree ee 31 @31% SOG. ies Seymore 31% @382 
peor 32 @382% ee wo nS 8214 @38 
cin sib eae ae, + eee 34% @35 er re 35 85% 
AG ae erate pepe i 87 37 O00 = ss6045 2 Bese 44 45 
30s dl. carded..... 389 @39% | 80styingin........ 85 @35% 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist ..............+. 291% @30 
Oe epG: Da. SIRBOE LEO. Sinn pk giao 0 0d dss 0b oon pee 28 28% 
Oe B-E Rare. SWORE WENO noche ee See eben 27% @28 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
WAS as cide 00 een 44 Pe 46 
MES Sk ss Gute a eae 51 BORE Sin nc 0 SNS Cae aee 54 
MOS hin te? Koo a 56144 @57% eee ee bore 60 62% 
pe eR 68 @T70 BOOS én ets 2 cee es 78 @80 
TEP Pr Ie ee 90 @95 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
Ge ysis odes 48 + oe 41 @42 FUE ts 6 6 68 Ke bee 4 ae 45% 
OS ids ae wad oa Os Ds es awe be ped oh 52 @53 
SET SE ey Eee 53 @54 b MORS. ccica sa his oo8 F04 54 @55 
Sa rE NE Se ih Gyn 4 we 0K ie 68 
oi PRN ee Ee 78 DOES Ceti es oe 93 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
BN kn sae heen ee 85 BOD iw 54.5 ae Oe ee 851% 
BEDS ee tikes teers 86 Bs wis3 Das csv tne 86% 
2 FE een ee 37 Beis ono a haw olpiagis 387% 
_. BRP RNY pire” Bade 39 lesson akous Cees 40 
SRO 0S viaits fc Saes’s 41 ORS sas ss Vb Ne 49 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
OA as take kveees 44 ee. OS ae 45 
WS acing wk We abate 46 MMs 6.0 0a eddie bak 47 
BOS a Abin wipe cece son 48 SS bons 0 en uk owe * 50 
Py TRS portrait 51 DN ain 00 0 CARE GAS 52 
BOs 5 2 fle Sa eS VERS 53 FR Spite Na Bo 51 
I a ee 57 See eee 59 
is i00'ss Ao i ae 60 





